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PREFACE TO VOLUME IV 


T he volume now presented is a revised edition of Part iv 
which was issued in advance in 1919. There are besides two 
chapters introductory to the theory of motion under balanced 
forces which had been adopted in Part iv as the basis of the rela- 
tion between pressure and wind, and two chapters supplementary, 
summing up the position with regard to the theory of the general 
circulation of the atmosphere and its local disturbances. Here we 
need only account for the limitations of the work now ended. 

Its purpose was to give the reader an idea of the general problem 
of the meteorology of the globe and of the material and methods 
which are available for its solution. 

More narrowly stated the problem is to provide a rational 
quantitative explanation of the sequence of the phenomena of 
weather in any locality — its first stage to trace the phenomena to 
their natural causes and identify the physical and dynamical pro- 
cesses by which the sequence is controlled. 

In Nature the account wliich has been given of the physical 
processes of weather in Vol. iii has been called discursive, and with 
at least equal justice the epithet may be applied to the account of the 
dynamical processes in this last volume; and there is no reason for 
resentment on that account. Fifty years ago similar remarks were 
often made about Maxwell’s Theory of Heat, “ an extraordinary text- 
book,” the perusal of which may even now be recommended to 
students of meteorology as a good resolution for every New Year, 
though neither author nor editor nor publisher (up to 1891) had 
found himself able to make an index to it. Nature is herself very 
discui'sivc in the demands which she makes upon her various sciences 
for providing the sequence of our weather. The book does not aspire 
to be regarded as an abstract even of meteorological literature, still less 
of dynamical or physical. It adheres as strenuously as circumstances 
permit to the idea of weather as a manifestation of the transformations 
of energy taking place in the atmosphere. Anything which helps the 
comprehension of the actual structure and processes as affecting the 
transformation of energy would be helpful to the book; but the 
accretions around different sections of the subject, instrumental, 
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observational, methodical, theoretical or literary, even if the point of 
iitlaeliinent is pliysical or dynamical, are deliberately left for the 
i'caiU*rV enjoyment f)f private excursions with occasional finger-posts 

Lo remind him of their existence. 

1 )isciirsiveness is shown not merely in the sections of the subjects 
ircuiCLl hut also in the mode of treatment itself. Results have been 
Hiiotcd ^vitl^out exhibiting the algebraical reasoning employed in the 
(iriginiil papera. Algebra has powerful attractions for its farnihais, 

but it irt not everybody’s hobby. We shall have satisfied our aspiration 

if Ib.ise wlio seek can find. There is no part of the subject in which 
u knowledgeable friend is not welcome. Our own obligation to 
1). Hiaiut on that score alone is always in mind. 

The plan of the complete work as modified by the experience 

gained in its construction stands as follows: 

Vol. J, 1926, Meteorolo^ in History leading up to modern 

iiirtlrumenta and methods of investigation. 

Vol. n, 1928, Comparative Meteorology setting out the accumu- 
lated data in maps, diagrams and tables, 

Viil. in, 1930, The Physical Processes of Weather with examples 

^ Voh I 1 93 1 > Meteorological Calculus for expressing the relation 

til of the contents has been added to exhibit 

H.c manlier in which the material has been arranged 

Ariitimvil acknowledgments for the material of this volume are 
I ■ *t-i of Contents p. xiii, and List of Illustrations, 

indicatc^n the thanks to the Meteoro- 

p, yii. Wc c y Ministry and to the Director of the 

logical Itee of the Mr R. G. K, 

Meteorological Offic^ fo^the^uot L. G Garbett, 

Lempfert, ^ the Cambridge University 

p£ter°nnThis staff of compositors and readers for the form m 

"^‘"Jn^ePrttvwL'wSen originally with the needs of aviation in 
Since Pavt IV w meteorologists has been concen- 

View the dof the general subject, and the information 

trated upon ^ery small compared with what has been 

available in 1919 ^ ^tjU ^ provides material for the 

of th^Lbiect, anci though perhaps perspective makes the 
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portals of 1919 seem insignificant compared with the masses of 
material now available for those who look through them, the align- 
ment may be useful in the development of the structure. 

The body of the volume, chapters numbered iii to x in place of 
I to XI, remains devoted to the study of the kinematics of the atmo- 
spheric structure and is here reprinted with necessary alterations 
and a few additions. The two new chapters at the beginning intro- 
duce the classical methods of dealing with the dynamical aspects of 
the problem of atmospheric motion and incidentally illustrate the 
importance of the idea of stratification by entropy. The other two 
at the end summarise the view attained when the situations expressed 
in the three previous volumes, historical, geographical and physical, 
are taken into account. 

No general solution of the dynamical problem of the atmospheric 
circulation is olTered but some suggestions of a connected system are 
aftbrded in the final summary by harmonies in the correlation of 
some well-recognised parts. 

In some respects the attitude adopted is one for which it woukl 
be difiicult to find approval in the meteorological canon. The follow- 
ing statements are designed to express tlie more pertinent innovations. 

1. Records of horizontal wind by pressure-tube anemometers 
are put forward as a concise statement of the dynajnical problem of 
the atmosphere and a guide to the order of consideration of the 
elements of structure as set out in chapters iii to x. 

2. In the free air, motion is tho controlling dynamic feature of 
the circulation. Pressure-gradient, stabilised by the persistence of 
horizontal motion on the rotating earth, appears as a static index of 
the motion. It is not regarded as a source of energy apart from that 
indicated by horizontal differences of entropy. 

3. The balance of horizontal wind, pressure-gradient and cen- 
trifugal force is disturbed by turbulence due to rigidity and friction 
at the surface and also by convection which operates wherever there 
is a difference of entropy between masses of air in juxtaposition, 
most notably at points along the ‘‘polar front.” 

4. Convection is regarded as theefl:ect of gravity redressing in any 
horizontal surface differencesof entropy that may bedeveloped by con- 
duction of heat to or from the ground, by the emission or absorption 
of radiation or by the condensation or evaporation of water, 
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5. Apart from the disturbing effects of conduction and tur- 
bulence at the surface and of local convection, the relation of 
horizontal -wind to pressure-gradient, which was and still is the 
fundamental principle of the volume, is further developed and con- 
firmed; but motion has taken the place of pressure as the “inde- 
pendent variable” in the gradient equation, that is to say the 
pressure-distribution is regarded as the “banking” required for the 
maintenance of the air-currents. 

6. Motion is derived ultimately from convection with the aid of 
conservadon of momentum, but the derivation is intricate and only 
partially explored. 

7. Since entropy-difference acting through gravity is the cause 
of convection, it follows that the elements by which the whole 
drama of the atmosphere is staged are two, viz. entropy-difference 
and wind-velocity. Entropy-difference is condngent upon the 
condition of the air in respect of water-vapour. 

Entropy (with water-vapour as an accomplice) and air-motion 
are the joint rulers of the atmosphere; gravity, pressure, the centri- 
fugal force of rotation whether of the earth or of a local mass (and 
incidentally the author) are their obedient servants. 

NAPIER SPIAW 

31 March 1931 
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W ITHIN the past four years urgent questions have been 
addressed to the Meteorological Office from many quarters 
about the winds. Some of them refer to the winds at the 
surface, a subject of immemorial antiquity which has only within the 
last score of years been subjected to comparatively accurate measure- 
ment ; and othem refer to the winds of the free atmosphere beyond 
the reach of the highest point upon which an anemometer could be 
fixed. 

The work of the Meteorological Office aided by the contributions 
of data from various departments of the naval, military and air- 
services has provided the material for answers to these questions, 
but the first conclusion derived from the study of the material is that 
the answers to all the questions cannot be treated separately. They 
all form part of a description of the structure of the atmosphere, a 
structure so complicated, even so perverse, as to make the attempt 
to describe it intelligibly without some guiding principle, or to deal 
with it piecemeal, hopeless. 

We have found a guiding principle of great practical utility in the 
relation of the wind to the distribution of pressure which can be 
deduced from the assumption that as a general rule the motion of air 
in the free atmosphere follows very closely the laws of motion under 
balanced forces depending on the spin of the earth and the spin in a 
“small circle” on the eartli. And therefore, in order to provide the 
best available answers to the questions put to us, we have studied the 
relation of the winds to the distribution of. pressure at the surface 
and in the free atmosphere. 

This study has led to setting out what amounts almost to a general 
meteorological theory. It forms Part iv of this manual and includes 
within its scope the best answer which we are able to give to the 
general questions put to us. 
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Behind it lies the vast accumulation of facts obtained by the 
industry and perseverance of meteorological observers all over the 
world which are represented compendiously for practical meteor- 
ologists by a series of normal values of meteorological elements of 
every kind. These are summarised in Part i (Vol. ii) as a general 
survey of the globe and its atmosphere which is based upon the 
great but unfortunately still incomplete work of Plildebrandsson and 
Teisserenc de Bort, Les Bases de la Mdtdorologie dynaniiqiie. 

But anyone who takes an intelligent interest in the structure of 
the atmosphere, whether he regards it in detail or thinks only of its 
more general features, must have a working knowledge of the physical 
properties of air, and that is no slight matter. Maxwell’s wonder- 
ful Theory of Heat with all its digressive chapters might have been 
written for the purpose, for all that it contains is extraordinarily 
appropriate. Only one additional chapter, on the difhciilt subject of 
the thermodynamical properties of moist air, is required. 

The physical properties of air form the subject of Part ii (Vol . Ill) . 

Part III (Vol. iv) contains the formal setting out of the dynamical 
and thermal principles upon which theoretical meteorology depends, 
and which find their application in Part rv. It is necessarily technical 
but again its main outlines are sketched by the hand of a perfect 
master of the art in Maxwell’s Matter and Motion. 

The whole is preceded by a historical introduction and a state- 
ment of the position of the general meteorological problem at the 
present day (Vol. i); because the history of the study of weather 
forms a striking example of the interaction of the progress of science 
and the creation of the instruments which it uses. 

Part IV is issued in advance because what is contained therein 
has not hitherto been presented in a collected fonn. It represents 
the progress made chiefly by those who have been associated in the 
work of the Meteorological Office in the past twenty years. We owe our 
success to the fortunate circumstances of our meteorological terrain. 

For the other parts of the subject all meteorologists have the 
same sources of reference open to them if they care to use them. 
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Our concern in this work is to present a summary of them in the 
most handy form for conveying an idea of the information which is 
available. For the survey of the meteorology of the globe Bartho~ 
lomew’s Atlas of Meteorology by Buchan and Plerbertson is in itself 
an admirable compendium. 

The special climatological atlases, of Russia by General Rykatchef, 
of India by Sir John Eliot, of Canada by Sir Frederic Stupart, the 
great work on the climatology of the United States of America by 
A. J. Heniy and the less complete but still notable work by C. M. 
Delgado de Carvalho on the Meteorology of the United States of 
Brazil, invite contributions to the common stock of knowledge on the 
part of other countries so that the student of meteorology may not 
continue to be dependent upon the data in their original form, which 
are only contained in a few of the libraries of any country. 

The physical and dynamical principles upon wdiich the processes 
of weather depend are the common property of all students of 
physics. If those to whose care the progress of physics is entmsted 
had taken the physical problems of the atmosphere under their 
charge as their predecessors did before the advent of the electrical 
era one half at least of this book might have been more effectively 
dealt with by other hands. 

A work of this kind necessarily depends in very large measure 
upon illustrations which often represent, in the most succinct 
manner, results of observations which cannot be transcribed in 
words or formulae. The original drawings are the only satisfactory 
evidence for writer or reader because in the gradual development 
of the science what at one stage of our knowledge appears to be a 
superfluous accident may become the starting point of a new 
advance. The author and the Meteorological Committee, at whose 
instance this work was undertaken, desire here to place on record 
their acknowledgment to the Controller of H.M. Stationery Office, 
the Board of Trade, the Ordnance Survey and the Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics for permission to use illustrations which have 
appeared in the publications of H.M. Government. 
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And similar acknowledgment is due to the Royal Society, the 
Royal Meteorological Society, the Carnegie Institution of Washing- 
ton, Professor McAdie of Harvard University and particularly to 
C. J. P. Cave of Stoner Hill. 

Particulars of the extent to which illustrations have been bor- 
rowed are set out in the list contained in pp. xvii to xx. 

The author desires also to express his thanks to an old friend and 
colleague, Mr J. B, Peace, Printer to the University of Cambridge, 
for the care wliich he has given, in the difficult circiunstances of the 
later stages of a great war, to the arrangement of the book and the 
form of the illustrations. 

NAPIER SHAW 

Meteorological Office, London 
9 Decetnbei - 1918 


A preliminary issue of a limited number of copies of this part 
of the work for official use has enabled me to obtain from colleagues 
and friends some corrections and suggestions which have now been 
incorporated in the text or added as notes. 

N. S. 

17 May 1919 
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CHAPTER I 

THE LAWS OF ATMOSPPIERIC MOTION 

Another storm a’brewInB — 1 henr it ling i' the wind 

Tempetl, Ace ii, Sc. a. 

NEWTON’S LAWS OF MOTION 

The problem of dynamics as applied to the atmosphere is to trace the relation 
between the motion of the air as observed in tlie winds at the surface by anemo- 
meters, in the upper air by aeroplanes, or as inferred from tlie motion of 
clouds or balloons, and the “forces” which are assumed to be operative in 
producing or in changing the motion. For the solution to be accepted the 
relation established must be quantitative as well as qualitative, that is to say 
the forces which are involved must be shown to be adequate to give not merely 
a general idea of the phenomena which have to be explained but also an 
accurate measure of the motion which has been observed. 

When a satisfactory relation of that kind has been established between 
the observed motion of the air and the forces'available to produce it and main- 
tain it, the same process can be applied to changes in the present state of 
motion, which will be produced by the operation of the available forces, pro- 
vided these can be expressed numerically. The prediction of weather will then 
become a “mathematical certainty.” 

The classical example which matliematicians have in mind when they 
endeavour to trace a quantitative or numerical relation between the forces 
operative in the atmosphere and the motion which results therefrom is the 
extraordinarily accurate solution of the problem of the dynamics of the solar 
system as expounded by Sir Isaac Newton in his Philosophiae Natnralis 
Principia Mathematica which contains also applications of the same principles 
to other dynamical problems. 

For more than two centuries that exposition was regarded as the out- 
standing example of the ingenuity of the human mind — genus humanum ingenio 
SHperavit — and may still be so regarded unless the modification introduced in 
the present century by Prof. A. Einstein on the new principle of relativity of 
motion be considered a still more impressive example of human genius. 

The mysterious influence concealed under the name of gravity has be- 
come a spatial contortion, and we have found the new point of view useful 
for weather-study in relation to the other mysterious influence “entropy.” 

The efforts which have been made hitherto by mathematicians to solve the 
problem of the dynamics of the earth’s atmosphere have been guided by the 
Principia of Newton, and based upon three laws or axioms, which express in 
singularly well-chosen words the general ideas of force in relation to motion. 
They were evolved in the seventeenth century from the observations of 
astronomers and the experiments of natural philosophers. In the original 
Latin, which hardly needs translation, they are as follows : 

(i) 
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Axiomata, sive Leges tnotm 

Lex I, Corpus omne peraeverare in statu quo quiescendi vel movendi unifonniter 
in directum, nisi quatenus illud a viribus impressia cogitur statum suum mutnre. 

Lex II. Mutationem motus proportionalem esse vi motrici impressac, & fieri 
secundum lineam rectam quo vis ilia imprimitur. 

Lex III. Action! contrariam semper & aequalem esse reactioncm: sive corporum 
duorum actiones in se mutuo semper esse aequales & in pnrtos contrarias dirigi. 

It is one of the great achievements of the enunciation of the laws of motion 
that they embody a conception of force which can be employed in mathematical 
argument, namely that the measure of force, whatever name be given to it, is 
the rate at which the momentum of the moving body is changing. Momentum 
must be understood to mean a new physical quantity expressed numerically 
as the product of the mass of the moving body and its velocity. If the rate 
of change is uniform, as it is assumed to be in many illustrative examples, the 
force is expressed by the actual change of momentum in the unit of time — 
in other words the mass multiplied by the acceleration. 

The conception of force 

The reader will notice that he is assumed to be acquainted with what is to 
be understood by vis (force), vires impressae (impressed forces), vis inotrix 
imprcssci (impressed motive force) and aciio, reactio^ for which the terms action 
and reaction are used in English. And indeed the conception of force, which 
is of course fundamental if forces are to be employed to calculate motion, is 
one which no ordinary person makes any difficulty about understanding. And 
yet, when the basis of the understanding comes to be examined, it is difficult 
to realise that in the specification of any force anything more is meant than 
that directly or indirectly, somehow and somewhen, the force has shown a 
capacity for resisting or balancing the attractive force of gravity. 

It was doubtless the htit realism of this statement compared with the 
idealism of measuring force by momentum, which is never or hardly ever 
exactly possible, that led some distinguished engineers and mathematicians to 
insist upon measuring forces in terms of that of gravity upon a pound, and to 
turn a scornful lip towards the poundal and the foot-poundal for measuring 
force and work, which were offered by the advocates of systematic international 
measurement as a concession to British prejudice in such matters. 

Let us note that, in order to be consistent in estimating force, the motion 
must be referred to the proper centre, otherwise we may arrive at para- 
doxical conclusions. For example, consider two independent planets, masses 
M and wi, acting upon one another with some force like gravity, and consider 
the motion of each as observed from the otlier. Dealing with a period of time 
80 short that the variation in the intensity of the force is insignificant the 
changes in their velocity in unit time are V and v. The force on the one is MV 
and the force on the other mv. But since velocity is relative the approach of 
M to m is the same as the approach of w to M; hence v and V are equal ; but 
by Law III the action MV is equal to the reaction mv. Hence the two masses 
must be equal — ^which does not appear in the original hypothesis. The velocity 
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measured ought not to be that of one body relative to the otlier but of each 
with regard to the “centre of mass” of the two. 

The principles of Newton in the hands of mathematicians have been found 
serviceable in the solution of many dynamical problems relating to the 
heavenly bodies, the earth and its figure, the sea and its tides, the air and its 
pressure ; in particle dynamics, rigid dynamics and hydrodynamics ; and the 
feeling is quite general among mathematicians that the line of approach to 
the solution of the general meteorological problem is by the mathematical 
evaluation of the effect of known forces upon the state of tlie atmosphere 
which can be regarded as initial. In the case of the atmosphere the question 
that arises is whether we really know all the forces which are operating to 
produce and maintain the motion which may be observed in a sample of nir. 

It is this practice of assuming a knowledge of the forces in order to com- 
pute the motion instead of using the observed motion in order to infer the 
forces that constitutes the difference between the deductive, or mathematical, 
and the inductive, or observational method of treating the subject, either of 
which may furnish appropriate material for this volume. 


The recognised forces 

What then, let us ask, are the forces which meteorologists can offer to 
matliematicians for their enterprise? Clearly gravity, the great Newtonian 
force, is one, of which the character and magnitude are quite well understood 
even if its origin has still to be accounted for. 

Tile latest view of mathematical physicists, as expressed by Einstein, seems 
to be that the force of attraction, or the change of momentum which is its 
equivalent, is an affection of space in the neighbourhood of material objects 
such as the bodies of the solar system; and it may be worth the render’s while 
to think of that mode of explanation in relation to the restriction of the motion 
of air to an isentropic surface which we have set out in chap. vi of vol. in. 

Secondly there is centrifugal force which is perhaps not really a Newtonian 
force at all, and yet comes naturally to the mind when one thinks of a heavy 
bob, as that of a pendulum, whirled round one’s head at the end of a string. 
Something is wanted to account for the pull of the bob on the string, and if wc 
say that the pull, which requires the tension of the string to balance it, is 
centrifugal force we can urge in justification tliat on occasion it may be more 
than the string can bear and it is centrifugal force which produces disruption. 
If not, what docs? In the atmosphere a centrifugal force which is never absent 
except at the very poles is that due to the rotation of the earth. It takes a hand 
in every meteorological phenomenon by pushing sideways any air that moves. 

Next pressure, the statistical expression of momentum transferred by the 
impact of the molecules of a parcel of air upon its boundaries, in. practice only 
a special manifestation of the force of gravity. If we consider the motion of 
the air we regard the bombardment of any part of its boundary by the mole- 
cules of its environment as producing a force normal to the surface bombarded, 
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measured by the product of the pressure and the area of the surface, and 
balancing the pressure of the interior. 

Fourthly — flotation, or, as commonly used in meteorology, convection, on 
the Archimedian principle of an upward force, equal to the weight of fluid 
displaced, acting upon any body immersed in a fluid, this also is another eft'cct 
of gravity. 

Fifthly — surface tension, the expression of what is called capillarity, 
which moulds water-drops into spherical shape as we have seen in vol. iii. 
The peculiarities of this form of force are held to be responsible for the 
dynamical manifestations of thunderstorms, but it operates only in the sur- 
faces of liquids, unless the colloidal properties of mixtures of foreign bodies 
with air may be in some way associated with it. 

Sixthly — the force of turbulence, the tendency of moving air when it 
is passing other air with sufficient rapidity to roll itself up into something 
suggestive of a whirl or vortex. We shall have something to say later about 
the vitality of this particular mode of motion. 

Seventhly — friction, a mysterious force which intrudes itself whenever and 
wherever the surfaces of bodies in contact slide, or even tend to slide, one past 
the other ; and which, so far as the atmosphere is concerned, has something to 
do with viscosity — of whicli later. 

There are other forces which have sometimes to be taken into account by 
those who would refer to Newton’s laws of motion as embodying the principles 
upon which an answer must be found to the oft-repeated question, “Will it 
rain to-morrow? ” But the seven examples which we have cited are suflicient 
to indicate that the problem is liable to a good deal of complication. 

The classical mathematical method of dealing with any dynamical problem 
is to write down equations representing the balance between changes of 
motion (in terms of momentum), regarded as unknown, and impressed forces, 
regarded as known when normal information is available. 

Natural philosophers have not always waited for that stage; they have on 
occasions proposed instead such approximations to a solution as can be 
obtained by general reasoning from ^eir knowledge of the nature and dis- 
tribution of the operative forces, 

As we have already seen (vol. i, p. a88), that kind of reasoning provided 
an explanation of trade-winds and monsoons, of land- and sea-breezes, based 
upon general considerations of thermal convection and the rotation of the earth. 
Such explanations appeared for many generations in the text-books of physical 
geography ; but there was no attempt to obtain numerical values either of the 
direction or of the velocity of the winds or their variation from season to 
season. In such questions however it b unsafe to disregard any influence or 
assume a complete knowledge of the causes, and so long as there is any 
uncertainty about the causes it is fair to say that for nearly all purposes 
an accurate description of the phenomena is the best substitute for an 
explanation. 

Let us accordingly pass in review the steps which have been taken towards 
the numerical expression of the forces which we have enumerated. 
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1. Gravity— strictly speaking the force of attraction between all material 
substances in the universe, which in tlie case under our consideration would 
add to any mass, free to move, a velocity of approximately 981 cm/sec in 
every second, directed towards the centre of gravity of the eartL In practice 
however the gravity denoted by the letter g takes account also of the earth’s 
rotation and is the acceleration of any body, free to move, along the “vertical,” 
that is to say at right angles to the “horizontal” or “level” surface which 
forms the conventional boundary of a fluid eartii. It points to the centre of 
gravity of the earth only at the equator and at the pole; elsewhere in the 
northern hemisphere it points south of the centre of gravity, in the southern 
hemisphere to the north of it. 

Its numerical expression for a point on the earth’s surface is given by the 
equation : 

8 •= 980-617 (i - ’00259 coa 2^) (i ~ 5«/4f) c, g, s units, where ^ is the latitude, % the 
height above aea-levcl, and e the earth’s radius 
" 980*617 (i — ’00259 C 09 z<f) (i — 1’96 x io"’*), where ar is the height in metres, 

[fi is chosen na n aymbol for the earth’s radius because it comes near to being a 
semicircle with a radius from its middle point.] 

This formula takes into account the additional attraction of the high ground and 
supposes the mean density of the elevated area to be equal to one-half of the mean 
density of the earth. 

98o’6i7 Is the value of the gravitational acceleration in c,g,3 units at sea-level in 
latitude 45®. For the determination of gravity at points above the earth’s surface, the 
factor 1/(1 + ir/tf)*, which equals approximately (i - 2jr/«)> replaces (1 - s«/4e)' 

(CoinpiUer's Handbook, Introduciion, M.O. 223, 1921, p. 9.) 

2. Centrifugal force. The numerical expression for the effect produced 
at a point on the earth’s surface by the rotation of the earth is represented by 
an acceleration toV cos </i outwards, perpendicular to the axis of rotation, 
where co is the angular velocity of the earth and € cos (f> the distance of the 
point affected from the axis of rotation. We have seen that the value of ^ takes 
account of the earth’s rotation. The vertical component gives a force cos®(^ 
in diminution of g. The horizontal component gives a force €cu®cos ^sin^ 
directed towards the equator. This is balanced, by the inclination of the earth’s 
surface to the surface of a true sphere of the same mass and volume as the 
earth. The geometrical slope towards tlie pole which is represented by the 
excess of the equatorial radius (6377 km) over tl\e polar radius (6356 km), and 
which therefore gives a greater distance from the eartla’s centre at the equator 
than at tlie poles, is known as the geoidnl slope (vol. iii, p. 296). It does not 
mean that a body on a perfectly smooth sea actually drifts from the equator 
to the pole, but it would so drift (and the water too) if tlie earth’s rotation 
should by any chance ease off. 

3. Pressure. We have so often used the expression of pressure in previous 
volumes that here we need only remind the reader that in computing pressure 
we assume a quiescent atmosphere (vol. nr, p. 215) and express the pressure 
numerically with the aid of Laplace’s equation d^ - - gpdx. In considering 
the motion of an element of fluid it is the difference of pressure on two opposite 
sides that counts as the vh impessa upon the element. 
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4. Convection. This likewise has been in familiar use all through the work 
of the three previous volumes. Chapters viii and x in vol. iil have already been 
devoted to it. The numerical expression for the force of flotation of a volume 
V of air of density /> in an environment of density p' is (p' — p) d« d^* da: or, 
if local variation of density is negligible, g ip' — p) v. 

5. Capillarity. We have already explained that capillarity only comes in 
when water-drops or other fluid bodies are under consideration. We may refer 
to the chapter on the subject in Maxwell’s Theory of Heat^ or any other text- 
book of physics, for the details of the numerical expression of the force. The 
effect of capillarity is expressed as a tension in the surface as though it were 
made of flexible material. Its numerical value is expressed by the force per 
unit of length of a line drawn in the surface. The tension of the surface be- 
tween water and air is 74 dynes per cm, and of that between mercury at 
290- 5tt (ly-S® C) and air 547 dynes per cm. 

6. Diffusive forces: viscosity and turbulence. These forces cannot be 
evaluated like the five which we have considered. Their numerical expression 
is a statistical one and is derived from a consideration of experiments on 
diffusion in which the progressive distribution over one part of space, of 
matter or energy drawn from an adjacent part of space, is watched. 

7. Friction. Here we have to distinguish between viscosity which gives 
the equivalent of a frictional or tangential force between two parts of a fluid 
moving one past the other and the friction between a fluid and a solid surface 
over which it is moving. The former may be regarded as subject to a general 
law for which a coeffleient of viscosity is appropriate, the latter depends not 
only on the viscosity of the fluid but also on the nature of the solid surface. 

CONSERVATION OF MASS AND ENERGY 

The numerical expression of the diffusive and frictional forces of the 
atmosphere requires a more formal introduction than the familiar forces of 
gravity, centrifugal action, pressure and convective force ; but before dealing 
with that part of the subject we may remind the reader that the whole of the 
calculus of weather which we have in view accepts as primary conditions the 
laws of conservation of mass and conservation of energy as explained in the 
introductory paragraphs of the chapter on “Air as Worker ’’ (chap. Vi, vol. ill). 
We must include these conditions among the laws which govern the move- 
ments of the atmosphere. Let us therefore state them. 

LawIV. Conservation of mass, In the computation of any atmospheric movement 
the expression of the dUtribution of the mass of the moving parts must account for any 
changes which may take place in the boundaries of a selected parcel and the mass con- 
tained within them on the understanding that the total mass of the whole system, viz 
the moving air and its environment, is unalterable. 

The expression of this principle of the conservation of mass is referred to 
the coordinates in which ^e position of any parcel is expressed and will be 
included as the “equation of continuity” in our setting out of the general 
equations of motion of a parcel of air in the free atmosphere. 
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In considering the behaviour of “Air ns Worker” in chap, vi of vol. m we 
have not paid any special attention to the particular forms of “work ” which 
the air may perform, whether the transference of energy expressed by work 
results in the kinetic energy of moving mass, or any other of tlae forms which we 
have enumerated; but in the dynamics of the atmosphere these differences in 
the ’forms of energy are precisely the subjects of study. It will be sufficient 
here if we quote the statement of the principle as expressed by Maxwell. 

Law V. Conservation of energy. The total energy of any material system is a 
quantity which can neither be increased nor diminished by any action between the 
parts of the system, though it may be transformed into any of the forms of which 
energy is susceptible. 

This principle indeed is so vital to the study of the dynamics of a material 
system that it can be used as the starting-point for the expression, of the 
equations of motion following the method of Lagrange to which reference will 
he made in chap. ii. 

What exactly is the material system under which the energy of the move- 
ments of the atmosphere can be studied requires a little consideration because 
it must take account of all the operating forms of energy of which gravity 
and solar radiation are the most important. But perhaps it will be sufficient 
if we regard the rotating earth with its atmosphere as the material system, 
allowing for radiation as energy supplied from space or lost thereto, 

CONSERVATION OF MOMENTUM, LINEAR AND ANGULAR 

While we are dealing with questions of consemtion we must remember 
certain conditions relating to momentum. 

A particular form of conservation is implied in Newton's third law. The 
equality of action and reaction between two bodies requires that if the action 
and reaction are measured by change of momentum, in any case of the in- 
fluence of one body on tlie other the gain of momentum by the one body 
corresponds with the loss of momentum in the same direction by the other. 
Hence the momentum and indeed the component of momentum in any given 
direction is conserved during the dynamical operation of one body on another, 

We must understand that the measure of the motion is duly taken with 
regard to the common centre of gravity of the two, otherwise we get into 
the difficulty suggested on p. 2. 

This form of conservation is a notable matter because the two bodies 
regarded as a system may lose energy while momentum is conserved. 

For example, two bodies of equal mass impinging one on the other with 
equal velocities with reference to their common centre will have the kinetic 
energy of both annihilated during the transference of momentum on impact, 
and lost unless the heat equivalent of tlie energy is brought into account. 
For this form of energy the laws of motion make no allowance. 

There is another form of conservation of momentum which can be de- 
duced from the laws of motion, namely that of angular momentum (see 
p. 45). That also has interesting aspects from the point of view of energy. 
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The angular momentum or moment of momentum of a moving mass with 
regard to a point in the plane of its motion is measured by the product of 
the momentum mv and tlie distance s of the line of momentum from the 
point. It is therefore represented algebraically by mvs and geometrically by 
t^vice the area of the triangle formed by joining to the point of reference 
the extremities of a line representing the momentum. 

If the force under the action of which the mass is moving is a central 
force, that is if it always passes tlirough the point of reference, it can never 
produce any acceleration at right angles to itself, and therefore though the 
velocity may change the moment of momentum is not affected. It remains 
constant throughout the motion. The motion will be such that the area of 
the triangle formed by joining the point of reference to the extremities of 
the line representing the velocity will be constant. 

This is the expression of the law of equal areas, known ns Kepler’s first 
law of the motion of the planets with reference to the sun. 

What is true of a planet revolving round the sun is equally true of a ring 
of particles rotating about a centre, and therefore taie for a ring of air, or 
part of a ring, rotating about the eartli’s axis. 

It is a property of great importance in the study of atmospheric motion, 
and we therefore enunciate: 

Law VI. CoHStfrvaiio/j of angular numwUmn. Any portion of n ring of air rotating 
about the earth’s axis under the influence of forces which are directed to or from tho 
axis will conserve its moment of momentum or angular momentum. 

An experiment in illustration of this law is described by Aitken (see p. 256) . 

THE LAW OF DIFFUSION 

Let us now consider in greater detail the nature of the diffusive forces. 
In the illustration of the superior mirage on p. 61 of vol. iii we have referred 
to gradations of density of a solution of sugar as produced by the gradual 
diffusion of sugar from the bottom of the vessel upwards through the water of 
the layers above it. The gradation may be expressed by the strength of the 
sugar solution (the amount of sugar per unit of volume) at different heights 
above the layer at the bottom. The process is expressed by an equation of tho 

^ d^’ by J- J. Fourier for the diffusion of heat by con- 

duction in a bar of metal and. known by some as Fourier’s equation and by 
others as Pick’s equation. 

The diffusion may be the diffusion of heat (conduction), the diffusion of a 
salt through water, or of water-vapour through air, or the diffusion of momcn- 
turn between two streams of air with different velocities (viscosity), or the 
diffusion of potential temperature (entropy) by turbulence. All these pro- 
cesses are reduced to one form of expression by the consideration that tlxe 
quantity of the element which diffuses across any area is proportional to the 
change in the strength of the element along its path. The coefficient of pro- 
portionality is kno\vn as the coefficient of diffusion. Hence at any point of its 
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Tess the rate of change {dmjdt) in the strength of the diffusing element is 
'ortional to the space rate of change of the gradient of the element along 

line of travel. In algebraical form the law is expressed ^3 , 

/i, is a constant different for each of the different diffusive processes. 
rJniis we may enunciate as a law which takes its part in the control of 
□spheric motion: 

VII. In an atmosphere stratified in layers, when the rate of change of an 
lent with respect to time is proportional to the apace rate of change of the gradient 
element in the direction of flow, the clement is aaid to be diffusing. 

X'he simplest case is that of conduction of heat through a body of homo- 
eoiis material in which the diffusing element may be taken to be the energy 
ressed by temperature (vol. in, p. 223), and we can consider the flow of heat 
n. one side of a conducting plate to tlie other. 

ViscoHly^ 

In the same way we can treat viscosity which is used in the expression of 
force at a surface of separation in a stream of air the layers of which arc in 
itive motion. The average momentum of the molecules of air is greater in 
\ycv of greater velocity and the force arises, as we have said in chap, vni 
vol. ni, from tlie exchange of mass between two layers in contact in con- 
[tience of the inherent velocity of the movement of the molecules of which 
: gas is composed. The mean square of the molecular velocity of a gas is 
=» 3p/p, where p is the pressure, p the density (which must be expressed in 
irva of the fundamental units). Hence regarding air as a" liomogeneous ” gas 
til a density of ■001161 at 3oott, and pressure io*c,g,s units, we get 
=» (3 Xio®xio®)/i-i6i cm®/8ec® = 2*583 X 10*; 50800 cm/sec 

the velocity of mean square at that temperature. 

The exchange that takes place in consequence of the lively bombardment 
one layer by its neighbour carries fast-moving air downwards and slow- 
oving air upwards and tends to equalise the momentum much in the aaino 
ly as, on a larger scale, the turbulence of the flowing air produces a diurnal 
rintion of wind-velocity as explained by Espy and Kdppen, see p. 96. 

The eft'cct of viscosity in a stream of air, the consecutive layers of which 
low velocity increasing at the rate dF/dar per unit of distance a: across the 
ream., is a retarding force F opposite to V acting upon each unit area of the 
ster moving layer such that F=~ p.dF/ds:,where/A is called the coeflicient of 
scosity. 

The numerical value of /xfor air at o® Cin c,g,3 units is o*oooi68. Hence 
i £i horizontal air-current which increases in the vertical at 10 m/sec per km of 
eight, or '01 cm/sec per cm, the retarding force upon any square centimetre 
f s»ny layer is ‘oiX'OOoifiS dynes, or i*68xio“® dynes per square metre; 
Id rate of loss of momentum across that area of the upper layer is 
• 68 X 10“* g cm/sec^ 

1 See a locturo on 'Turbulence,' by G. l.Ta.y\oT,Q.J. Roy, Meteor, Soe., vol lui, 1927, p.aoi. 
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The dimensions of F are m/lt® and in consequence the dimensions of /u. 
are m/lt, that is mass per unit of length time. 

So far we have supposed the direction of the stream V to be the same at 
all levels, differing only in speed in consequence of the viscous friction. That 
might be so in a laboratory experiment, but in the free air the earth’s rotation 
always gives a force varying with the speed and at right angles to the motion. 

To allow for that in the frictional force we must take that force ns equiva- 
lent to the rate of change of momentum in the stream, will be equal and 
opposite to dM/daf and therefore proportional to AVjdis. 

If we can disregard variations in tlie density of the viscous substance and 
concern ourselves only with tlie relative motion of successive layers, it may 
be convenient to base the calculations on a volume-unit instead of tlie ordinary 
mass-unit. Thus we can choose the mass of unit volume of the fluid as mass- 
unit instead of a gramme, understanding, of course, in that case that all 
transference of momentum is by change of velocity witJiout any change of 
density, a condition not strictly satisfied in the case of air or any other gas, 
but sufficiently nearly so for most practical purposes. When this mass-unit 
is employed, the coefficientof viscosity is called “kinematic” as distinguished 
from the original dynamic coefficient and is denoted by v. The dimensions of 
M are l®/t. 

To keep the viscosity equation numerically true the transfer of momentum 
per unit of area, which is expressed in ordinary c,g,s units as F = — /idF/d», 
becomes F' = — vdV/ds(, as expressed in “kinematic units” where v “ fx/p. 
In these kinematic units the unit of mass is the mass in grammes of a cubic 
centimetre of the air. 

With viscosity measured in this kinematic fashion, force is the rate of change 
of the momentum of a cubic centimetre. The loss of momentum per second 
across a square metre of surface in the case quoted above for air of density 
•0012,5 g/ccis 800x1 .68 xio“®or i3'44 cm®/sec. This expresses the transfer 
of momentum from an upper surface to a lower one across a layer in which 
the rate of change of velocity and consequently the transfer (or conduction) 
of momentum is uniform throughout the layer, What the upper surface loses 
the lower surface gains: each of the intermediate surfaces receives the same 
amount from the one next above and transmits tlie same to the one next below. 

In order to study the changes in the distribution of velocity in the inter- 
vening layer, taking into account variations of velocity in the horizontal as 
well as in the vertical, the unit of volume is convenient. 

Consider an element 8 a;, 8y, 8ar, witli velocity V at the base and V + ^ Bz 

at the upper surface. The force in c, g, s units on the lower surface ia 
F = — ^8* Sy 0P^/05r and on the upper surface being opposite in direction to i^ia 

Hence — ^83r = ^-^8A;.^.8«,orifi? is the force in dynamic units on the 
element per unit of volume R = 
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In kinematic units the accelerating force per unit of volume R' = vd^VIdz"^. 

In the latter case the numerical value of the density does not appear in the 
equation. We can use the same equation for fluids of different density and 
compare the behaviour of the volume-elements of each by comparing their 
kinematic viscosity. But force must be understood to be expressed in terms 
of the mass of unit volume multiplied by tlie rate of change of velocity. 

Tiirhtlence^ eddies^ vortices and stream-line motion 

Besides the exchange of molecules which is treated as viscosity there is 
another action between two streams of air in relative motion on which much 
more energy is spent but of which the mode of generation is still obscure ; that 
is the interaction of the streams which causes “turbulence.” Turbulence is 
also caused in- a stream which passes solid obstacles, and when a stream is 
turbulent, for either cause, tlie motion of a particle is far from being the shortest 
distance between two points ; it takes part in the circulation of eddies while it 
is making its way with reduced speed down stream. 

The curious thing about turbulence is that it is only excited when the 
relative motion between the stream and the obstacles, or between an upper 
fluid and a lower, exceeds a certain limit. It is therefore something dependent 
upon the mutual relations of parts of a fluid structure. So long as the motion 
is slow (the actual velocity to be exceeded depends on the viscosity, being 
indeed greater the greater the viscosity) the fluid creeps past obstacles or allows 
its neighbour to creep past itself, without any confusion ; but once the limiting 
velocity is passed the motion becomes confused, full of eddies with greater or 
less regularity of occurrence, and mixing takes place in a few seconds which 
it would take many days for viscosity to accomplish. 

The whole study of vortex motion belongs to the department of turbulence ; 
but if we regard a vortex as consisting of particles which are describing 
circles about a recognisable axis, a stream may exhibit remarkable turbulence 
without the formation of any definite vortex. 

Possibly the action may be associated with wave-motion. We have ex- 
plained already that when air passes over water, or light air passes over heavy 
air, wave-motion is set up in cither medium, or in both; and in consequence 
the surface, originally smooth like the undisturbed sea, becomes rough ; friction 
of a different kind arises involving vertical components of force and vertical 
motion of the fluids ; the action is in consequence intensified and what starts 
as a scarcely noticeable deformation of the surface may become a succession of 
breaking waves which do in fact represent a very effective form of turbulence. 

To pursue the suggestion further we require to know the law of wave-length 
in relation to density of such disturbances as those of V. Bjerknes in chap, i 
of vol. Ill ; and if it should turn out that the wave-length increases as the diffe- 
rence of density of the two fluids diminishes (and it should do so according to 
Helmholtz’s theory of dynamical similarity), the turbulence or relative motion 
in the upper air would be on a very large scale and might explain some' features 
of atmospheric motion. 
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The study of turbulence is largely the creation of Osborne Reynolds^. He 
explained that turbulence tended to occur in the region of contact of two 
flowing fluids in the following circumstances. 

1 . If there is a particular variation of velocity across the stream, ns when n stream 
flows through still water. 

a. When the fluids are bounded by solid walla. 

3 , When the solid boundaries are divergent. 

4. When the curvature ia such that the velocity is greatest on the inside. 

On the contrary, turbulence was less marked : 

I. When there is viscosity, or fluid friction, which continually destroys distur- 
bances. 

a. When the fluids have a free surface. 

3. When the solid boundaries are convergent. 

4. When the curvature la such that the velocity is greatest on the outside. 

We shall have to notice the difference in behaviour when we come to 
consider in subsequent chapters the vortical motion of fluid which has a core 
revolving like a solid, i.e. with no relative motion, and is surrounded by a 
“simple vortex” in which velocity U inversely proportional to the distance from 
the axis and is therefore liable to be turbulent near the core where V is great. 

Osborne Reynolds illustrated his suggestions by attractive experiments 
with coloured bands introduced into water, which made visible the unseen and 
unsuspected disturbance of the flow. 

When there is no turbulence, or the amount of turbulence is negligible, the 
flow of the fluid is said to be “stream-line” motion; it follows the outline of a 
solid, or the boundary between two liquids or two gases, without any eddies, 
and at each point of its track the motion is tangential to the “stream line” 
which marks the actual track of successive particles during the flow unless the 
character of the motion is changed by the variation of the dynamical condition. 

The transition from stream-line motion to turbulent motion was shown, 
by Reynolds’s experiments on the flow of water through tubes, to occur when 
the velocity V is so great that Vljv passes a critical value determined for the 
special case, v being the kinematical viscosity of the fluid and I the linear 
dimension of the system. The critical value Vljv is of such importance that 
it carries the name of its discoverer as the Reynolds number. 

Stream-line motion lends itself readily to the illustration of hydro- 
dynamical equations, turbulent motion has to be treated statistically like 
the motion of the molecules of gases. 

Turbulence is due to the action and reaction between the different parts 
of the fluid in which it is formed, and in that respect may be compared or 
contrasted with the motion of a rigid body and therefore approximately with 
the motion of a real solid which is never perfectly rigid. 

We shall see that the equations of motion of a material particle may be 
extended to a rigid body with only the complication of the rotation of the 
mass about some axis through its centre of gravity, which is manageable. 

^ Phii, Trans. Roy, Soc., 18835 Proc. Roy. Inst., 1884; Papers on Mechanical and Physical 
Subjects, vol. n, 1881—1900, Cambridge Univereity Press, 1901. 
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In the case of a fluid no such simplicity is possible and yet the motion of 
the fluid does entail action between the several parts and, in so far ns the mutual 
action tends towards the properties which are represented by solidity, or in a 
perfect form by rigidity, the fluid will begin to imitate the solid ; but its effort 
at imitation of rotation about an axis is generally very imperfect and incal- 
culable. Still there is an element of rotation in it which forms the starting- 
point for the development of vorticity and vortex motion. Some forms of 
vortex may be said to have a “solid core” as explained by Oberbeck and 
represented in chap, ix, and the motion of a quasi-solid core of that character 
has an element of permanence peculiar to itself. 

Turbulence occurs whenever a sample of air travels brusquely past aji other ; 
a single pulse of motion produced by a flapper can be recognised easily, 
travelling across a large room with a velocity which is not that of sound but is 
suggestive of that of a vortex-ring. Indeed, the brusque motion of air relative 
to its environment after passing an obstacle produces the transient semblance 
of a vortex, and if the obstacle is a plate with a suitable hole in it a vortex-ring 
is produced which lasts until the motion is frittered away. There is however no 
dynamical measure of turbulence; all that can be done to characterise the 
condition of the atmosphere in respect of turbulence is to register the mixing 
which the turbulence produces, the mixing, for example, of cold air below 
with warmer air above by observing the temperature of the structure; the 
mixing of moist air with d^ by observing the humidity. Regarded in that way 
turbulence follows the same law as diffusion but with a constant 100,000 
times, or in extreme cases 1,000,000 times, as great as the ordinary coefficient 
of diffusion. As turbulence finds its visible expression in vortices and eddies 
the result of its action is sometimes called eddy-diffusion, and its constant 
is called the coefficient of eddy-dilTusion. 

Turbulence is hindered by viscosity and its influence is also less active 
where an upper layer moves over a lower one of markedly lower density. Air 
relatively warm may travel over a layer of cold fog for a whole day without 
seriously disturbing it; but when the densities of the two layers become 
equalised, and still more when the upper layer has less entropy than the lower, 
the turbulence is very vigorous. 

THE LAW OP DYNAMICAL SIMILARITY 

We have noticed that the effects of all the different examples of diffusion 
are covered by a common algebraical formula. This leads us to refer to a 
general principle with regard to the intrinsic similarity of dynamical opera- 
tions. It is based upon dimensional equations derived from the numerical 
relations of physical quantities expressed in terms of systematic units (sec 
p. 17), It was developed by Gauss, Helmholtz, Maxwell and Rayleigh^, and 
more recently by other exponents of aeronautical science and has indeed been 
found of great practical service in aeronautical research because it enables the 
behaviour of a system in natural conditions to be inferred from the behaviour 
of a model on a small scale under artificial conditions. 

^ Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, Report, 190(^10, p. 38: igio-ii, p. 2G, 
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The principle is known as the law of dynamical similarity: we may call 
it the law of the working model and express it as follows : 

Law VIII. If for any dynamical system a numerical relation has been expressed be- 
tween the elements of the system (e,g. the extent of the material affected, the deiisiLy 
of the working substance, the velocities of the moving parts and the influences which 
cause or control the motion), and if the scale of one of the elements be changed the 
scales of the other elements must also bo changed in the ratios which are ncceasnry 
in order to maintain the relation between the numerical dimensions of the system. The 
ratios of change can therefore be ascertained by an examination of the dlmensionnl 
equation derived from the numerical formula, 

In Volume iii there is displayed an obvious geometrical similarity between 
a flowing river and a lightning-flash. So that in. one sense at least there is an 
analogy between the flow of water in a river and the flow of electricity in a 
lightning-flash. Whetlier the analogy has any physical significance, nt the 
moment we are not prepared to say; but in. the same volume we have also 
noticed another Idnd of similarity between different physical processes. Wave- 
motion, for example, is shown in the sea, in the air, and in the hypothetical 
medium which carries waves of light or heat, All these waves have certain 
analogous characteristics — wave-length, period of vibration and velocity of 
travel — and we may grant that these quantities, or elements, are dependent 
upon the properties of the medium concerned, its density, elasticity or gravity, 
by equations of similar form, differing only in the numerical values which arc 
related if they satisfy the equation. 

For example we have the universal relation A » Ft, where A is the wave- 
length, V tire velocity of travel of the wave, and r the period of an oscillation 
of one of tire particles which is affected by the wave. So we may conclude that 
if in one medium a wave has a length of i metre when the period is i/iooo 
second, in another medium in which the period is the same and the velocity 
10 per cent less the wave-lengtli will also be lo per cent less. 

So also W'ith longitudinal vibrations by which sound is transmitted ; we 
know that in air the velocity is equal to the square root of the ratio of the 
elasticity to the density. A similar formula must hold for water of which the 
density is about 800 times that of air. The elasticity in c,g, 3 units is about 
34000 times that of air, so the velocity of sound in water is to that in nir iia 
V 14000 is to v^Soo, or just over four times that in air. The leading change here 
is from a small scale density to a large scale density. 

Fujiwhara {be. cit. on p. 256) compares water-vortices and air-vortices ami 
finds that a water-vortex of.‘5 cm to i m in diameter corresponds with an air- 
vortex of 380m to '4000 km and time-scale between yy times and 320,000 tiniea. 

In like manner whenever we have a formula which connects the elements 
of a dynamical system we can infer the conditions on the large scale from those 
on B small scale if we are allowed to make tlie necessary adjustments in the 
scale of the auxiliary elements. 

As examples of apparent similarity which is not dynamical we may contrast 
the velocity of propagation of the waves described in chap, i of vol. ni and 
the ripples on the surface of water or mercury. 
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Example from gravity-waves and ripples 

The velocity of travel of a gravity-wavcinamediumofdensity/j must depend upon 
e wave-length, the acceleration of gravity (which will be independent of the density) 
■d the density. Hence we may write v =■ 
ill dimensional form LT“^ — 

• ■d by equating the indices of the terms in L, M and T wc obtain a ■= o, y = i, x* - i 
-d therefore u* “ k*Ag, or for gravity-waves the velocity of travel is proportional to the 
viarc root of the wave-length. 

In the case of ripples the velocity depends on surface-tension, j, density and wavc- 
ngth. Surface-tension has dimensions M/T*. 

Hence, writing v — 

LT-1 = M^T-^LVM'L-"; 

slice .V =• y =< — i, if " 4 "■ k*5Ap> o*" lo*" capillary ripples the velocity 

inversely proportional to the square root of the wave-length. 

Working models of the atmosphere 

In relation to the law of dynamical similarity as providing a criterion of 
LC reality or aptitude of a working model in the representation of natural 
'lenomenn, let 113 give our attention for a few moments to various working 
-odela of the development of a vortex with a vertical axis as representing a 
^clonic depression, a tropical revolving storm or a tornado, tltree recognisable 
attires or elements of atmospheric structure which are certainly suggestive 

* vortical motion and differ one from the other in size and intensity of motion. 
He cyclonic depression may be of 2000 to 4000 kilometres diameter with 
inds of the order of 20 metres per second, the tropical revolving storm of 
;o kilometres diameter and winds of 50 metres per second, and the tornado 
ith a diameter of i kilometre and winds of 100 metres per second. 

The models of vortical motion which have been suggested in the volumes 
: this work as representing possible modes of development of vortical motion 
om a quiescent atmosphere, start from (i) the formation of a vortex with n 
irtical axis in the water of a basin which has an outQow at the bottom and 
) e variations of that kind of experiment described by Aitken and referred to 
11 p.256. (2) W, II. Dines’s tornado model in the Science Museum in London 
1 which a narrow vortical column about i metre in height is formed in a glass 
.ibe I metre each way with a louvred vertical opening in each side. The 
Tectivc cause of the rotation Is the removal of air from the middle of the top 
y a small fan-wheel. (3) A model described as a cyclone-gatherer in The Air 
nd ils Ways, in which the vertical height is reduced to a few centimetres, the 
oundary is cylindrical with louvred openings and the motive power is a 
ertical current of air blown upwards through circular openings in glass plates 
arming the top and bottom and representing the horizontal stratification of 
:io natural atmosphere. 

Wo will add (4) a wire model of a cyclonic depression by J. Bjerknes, 
rLOwn in fig. 213 of vol. ii, to represent his experience of the air-motion; 
iTLcl (5) another wire model, shown in fig. 220 of the same volume, which 
5 practically of the same form with the addition of a spiral core, and was 
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designed to associate the air-motion with the distribution of rainfall in the 
depression of November 11-13, 1901 ; (6) Exner’s^ experimental arrangement 
for observing the effect of a flow of cold air from the polar regions, and 
(7) Schmidt’s® illustration of the advance of a front of heavy water. 

Others are described in Weickmann’s article on ‘Mechanik iind Thermo- 
dynamik der Atmosphere,’ Kapitel 80, in Gutenberg’s Lehrbuch der Geophysihy 
1929. 

A complete equation necessary for the application of the law of dynamical 
similarity to the model could perhaps be made by a formula for the energy 
of rotational velocity of the air in terms of the rate of removal of air from the 
core, which would involve the dimensions of the air-space, and the power 
required to remove it. These are not available. The only characterisation that 
we have is the linear dimension and we notice that in Mr Dines’s model the 
vertical dimension is about twenty times the linear diameter of the vortical 
column. In the cyclone-gatherer the vertical dimension is about onc-twentieth 
of the horizontal. In the wire models the vertical and horizontal dimensions 
are approximately equal. 

None of these proportions is really natural ; we must look elsewhere for a 
working model of the cyclone, tropical revolving storm or tornado. 

The construction of a working model which with the aid of the principle 
of dynamical similarity can be employed as an accurate representation of 
atmospheric motion has been discussed by C. G. Rossby in the Monthly 
Weather Revieio^. The consideration is important because the chief advantage 
of the principle of similarity is that if all conditions are satisfied a working 
model becomes in effect a physical integration of equations which cannot be 
solved directly on the natural scale. 

Starting from the hydrodynamical equations of motion of a fluid with a 
known coefficient of viscosity which we shall give in the next chapter, Rossby 
shows that one condition for dynamical similarity is that the Reynolds number 
{Vljv) must be the same for die model as in the natural atmosphere. From 
this an important inference can be drawn, namely, that if the linear dimension 
I of a system is increased in any ratio and the viscosity is not increased the 
effect will be ceteris paribus the same as if the viscosity were proportionally 
diminished in the enlarged system so that, as we shall see later (chap, ii, p. 58), 
although its indirect effect in producing turbulence may be immense, on the 
vast scale of the atmosphere viscosity can be of very little direct importance 
in modifying the motion. 

Gravitational acceleration is the same in the original and the model; con- 
sequently one condition of similarity is expressed by the dimensional equation 
l/t® « I and leads directly to the inference that if the linear dimension of a 
model is one nth of the original the time-scale of the motion is ijs/ii of the 

1 Dyitamlsche Meteorotagia, Wien, X925, p. 341. 

• MeieorologiscJie Zaitselirift, vol. xxviii, igij, p. 355; the diagram is reproduced in 
Forecasting Weather, and ed. 1923, p. 340. 

* June, 1926, vol. Liv, pp, 237-40. 
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original. Hence with a model in which 1 metre corresponds witli 2000 km of 
nature, a clay’s atmospheric operations would be accomplished in a single 
minute and a year’s operations in about six hours. 

Further difficulties arise on account of the natural effect of tlie earth’s 
rotation which would have to be represented in a model by an artificial 
rotation, and that imples an artificial direction for the resultant “vertical” 
force, and consequently an artificial surface (a shallow paraboloidal dish of 
which the edge for a 2-metre model is 2 mm above the centre of rotation) 
to form the equivalent of tlie earth’s horizontal surface. 

And that is not the end of the difficulty; the hydrodynamical equations 
make no provision for tlrermal effects; and on the small scale tliere would be 
noticing to correspond with the horizontal or isentropic stratification of the 
real atmosphere ; so the atmosphere must be regarded as incompressible and 
isentropic. Moreover, the equations in three dimensions are unworkable and 
must therefore be reduced to two dimensions by disregarding any vertical 
velocity or its changes, which indeed amounts to disregarding the most 
visibly impressive of the phenomena of weather. On the other hand, the 
initial disadvantage of the small vertical tliickness of the atmosphere com- 
pared with its horizontal extension is overcome by Rossby by a separate ratio 
of the change of vertical dimensions. 

The whole discussion makes it clear that it is scarcely possible to hope for 
a dynamically similar model of tlie working of the atmosphere over a great 
area. For the present we may have to follow the example of aeronautical 
research and confine ourselves to problems of such small scale as are not 
obviously influenced by the earth’s rotation. Such experimental models may 
suggest general principles the expression of which on the natural scale may 
be sought for in a closer investigation of local atmospheric structure. From 
this point of view a linear dimension of 100 kilometres would be already too 
large. So it would seem that in the line of approach to representation by a 
working model, the tornado comes before the great cyclonic depression, and 
for that we require some estimate of the energy involved and the forces by 
which it is expressed. 

NOTE ON DIMENSIONAL EQUATIONS 

On p. 14 we have introduced as law VIII the principle of dynamic simi- 
larity which, in aerodynamics, is tlie foundation of tlie metliod of study of 
actual conditions in air-currents by the examination of scale models in a 
wind-channel, and in doing so we have referred to a dimensional equation. 
The use and meaning of dimensional equations are mainly electromagnetic 
accomplishments and can hardly be reckoned as part of the ordinary equip- 
ment of students of weather; but they are not without interest or impor- 
tance in the study, To interpolate an explanation where the' word is 
mentioned would break the thread of the narrative and exaggerate the 
author’s reputation for discursiveness. In order, therefore, not to leave 
the curious reader without assistance we add here a note on dimensional 
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equations and change of units extracted from a back number of the Proceedings 
of the Cambridge Philosophical Society. We have amplified it by an asser- 
tion of the absolute claims of temperature to the status of a physical quantity 
with dynamic dimensions which have hitherto been neglected by both 
student and professor. 

Since the introduction of methods of measuring electrical and magnetic quantities 
in absolute measure considerable attendon has necessarily been turned to the question 
of the dimensions of units and dimensional equations. Maxwell, as is well known, has 
in various places discussed auch quesdona, and they naturally form an important part 
of Everett’s “ Units and Physical Constants.’* But I do not recollect having anywhere 
seen any precise statement of the manner in -which dimensional equations arise and what 
their actual significance is. I therefore venture to suggest the following exposition of the 
method of deducing dimensional equations, and I do so with more confidence as there 
seems a general tendency to attribute to the well-known symbol in square brackets 
more of the attributes of an actual concrete quantity than it is justly entitled to. 

We may accept in the first place, as usual, that the complete expression of a physical 
quantity consists of two parts and may be represented by the symbol q [Q], where q 
represents the numerical part of the expreasion and [0] the concrete unit of its own hind 
which has been selected for the measurement of the quantity. 

The unit [Q] is initially arbitrary for every kind of quantity, There exist however 
certain quantitative physical laws which really express by means of variation equations 
relations between the numerical measures of quantities. We may take for instance the 
following to be the expression of Ohm’s law; "The numerical measure of the current 
in an elongated conductor varies directly as the electromotive force between the ends 
of the conductor." Or Oersted’s discovery may be summed up as follows: "The 
numerical value of the force upon a magnetic pole placed at the centre of a circular arc 
of wire conveying a current, varies directly as the strength of the pole, as the length of 
the wire, as the strength of the current, and inversely ns the square of the radius of the 
arc." A very large number of similar instances might be given. 

We may thus take as the expression of a ph^lcal law the goncrnl form 

q oc IS* 

where 9, y , a . . . are the numerical measures of the different quantities concerned in the 
relation. ' 

We may of course express the variation equation in the form 

(i)_ 

where k is some constant whose value in general alters, if we alter the units in which 
the different quantities are measured, for by so doing we alter in the invei'se ratio tho 
numerical values x, y, ss ... , 

We may adopt one of two courses with respect to the quantity k, 

(1) If all the possible variables have not been accounted for we may regard k as a 
fresh variable, This has been done in the instance first quoted, viz. in that of Ohm’s 
law, where k depends on the nature of the conductor. Thus tho reciprocal of k in that 
instance is now generally known as the "resistance" of the conductor, and we re-stnte 
the law thus : " The current in the elongated conductor varies directly as the electro- 
motive force between the ends and inversely os the resistance of tho conductor," and 

P expression of the law becomes c k'ejr. So that we are still left with an equation 
of aimilar form, and hence may regard the equation {i) as the final general form of the 
expression of any physical law. 

(2) We have already mentioned that the numerical value of h depends upon the 
J^>te[ 0 ],[Aq,[y],[Z],.. employed to measure the different quantities. Wemaythere- 
f^me assign to k any value we please by a suitable choice of any one of tho units [Q], [X], 
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For many reasons it is convenient that k should bo unity, and therefore the most 
usual assumption is that the unit of [Q] should be so chosen that k shall be unity. 

In the same manner 3;, y and is can generally bo connected by physical lows with the 
three units of mass, space and time, and we may thus obtain A = i for a large number 
of physical equations, provided the whole series of units are chosen on the principle 
here indicated. We thus see that systems of units can bo formed based on three funda- 
mental units, such that a whole scries of physical laws, expressing relations between the 
quantities measured, con be represented by ordinary equations with constant unity, 
instead of by variation equations. Wc thus arrive at systems of units founded on this 
principle, and a unit belonging to such a system is called an absolute unit. For such a 
unit the right of arbitrary choice has been given up, and it is agreed that the choice shall 
be directed by a consideration that the quantity k in certain equations shall be made 
equal to unity. 

It follows from this that when the three fundamental units arc selected the rest of 
the units belonging to the system are thereby defined, and that if the fundamental units 
are altered, corresponding alterations must take place in the whole system based upon 
the three fundamental units, in order that the ft's may be still maintained equal to unity. 

Let us consider the change from one system of absolute units to another, both 
founded upon the same principle, that is to say, both agreeing that the same A’s shall 
be unity. 

The equation between the numerical measures of g, x, y, z ... thus becomes for both 
systems 

5 - x'^y^ zf.... 

Let the unit of » be changed from [X] to [.ST'], that ofy from [I'] to [Y^], and of 
from [ 2 ] to [Z% In consequence that of q changes from [Q] to [Q'j. Then if 
q't y', z' be the new numerical measures of the same actual quantities measured, 
wo have 


<l[Q] = Q'iQ% x[X]sx'[X'], ym^y'lY'], z[Z]mz'[Z'] (a). 

And since the equation between the numerical measures is by agreement the same 
08 before, since both systems of units are absolute. 


nnd hence 



Thus if the fundamental units X, Y, Z be changed in the ratios 


£ : 1, 1 / : I, C ; I, 

nnd the derived unit in the ratio p : i, tlren 

P " f“ ijP i-*. 

This statement may be evidently expressed by the relation 

Q^X'^Y^Z'/ ( 3 ), 

where, now, Q, X, Y, Z no longer represent concrete units but the ratios in which the 
derived unit [Q] and the fundamental units [AT], [F], [Z] respectively are to be changed, it 
being understood that the same method of defining the absolute system is to bo adopted 
throughout. 

The equation (3) giving the ratio in which a derived unit is changed when the funda- 
mental units aro changed in any given ratios is called a dimensional equation, nnd is 


2-2 
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very convenient for determining the factor of conversion for any unit, from one absolute 
system to another governed by the same principles. 

Generally speaking a dimensional equation is used to show the relation of each side 
of an equation to the fundamental unite with the understanding that the index of the 
power of each fundamental unit must be the same on each side. Thus, in the ordinflry 
dynamical equation s “ igP, if we assume that the dimensions of g are L“ M‘' T", dis- 
regarding the numerical constant, we may write the dimensional equation 

and equating the dimensional index of each fundamental unit on either side 

I -as, o-y, o-»ar+a. 

In like manner we might tackle the adiabatic equation = constant; but in thnt 
case we should find that tjie constant was not independent of the chonge of units find 
that the relation was not a simple one. 

The following nile for calculating die factor of conversion when the dimensionnl 
equation is given is easily remembered. If in the dimensional equation wc substituto 
for the symbols of the fundamental units the value of each old vmit In tenns of the 
corresponding new one, the result gives the factor for converting the numcricnl 
measure of a quantity from the old system to the new. And if, on the other hand, for 
the symbols of the fundamental units there be substituted the new units in terms of the 
old, the result gives the factor by which the old derived unit must be multiplied to give 
the new derived unit. 

We may under certain circumstances work backwards from the dimensionnl eqtin- 
tion to the physical law, in case we know the dimensionnl equations from other soiii'cca * 
The problem in this case is practically knowing the dimensional equation for q to 
determine a, p, y. 

This may be applied for instance to prove the equation for the velocity of sound, 
viz. V oc because that equation equalises dimensions on either side. But it In- 
volves the assumption that the velocity depends upon no other quantities tlianp and p, 
and thus we get no indication of the dependence of the velocity upon cither tempernture 
or the ratio of the specific heats because neither of these quontities is measured in xinits 
which vary when the fundamental units of length, mass, and time vaiy. 

The method of proving a physical law by means of a dimensional equation may thus 
be sometimes misleading. Any dimensional equation may be expressed as the product 
of two others, one of which may be a dimensional equation of recognisable form, but it 
does not necessarily follow that there is any physical interpretation corresponding to it , 

The dimensional equations for electrical quantities on the electromagnetic system 
may be deduced from those on the electrostatic s^tem by multiplying or dividing by iv 
dimensional equation representing some power of a velocity. In this case a physicnl 
meaning can be assigned to the velocity, namely that of propagation of electrical dis- 
turbance. 

The divmiskn of temperature 

Let us pursue the considerations set out in tliia note with a little more 
precision with regard to temperature. 

The note regards temperature as having no dimensions ; but let us recognise 
that for air pjp is constant and proportional to the temperature on the absolu tc 
scale ; thus for absolute measure a, we get a oc and absolute temperatu re 
assumes the dimensions of geopotential, namely energy per unit mass. Inci- 
dentally this provides an answer to those critics who regard the expression of 
temperature on the absolute scale as something of the same order as its ex- 
pression in the arbitrary scales of Fahrenheit or Celsius. 
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Let us take the physical equation^® = Ra, where is the volume of unit 
mass of air, ^ its pressure and a its absolute temperature. Rib a constant equal 
to 2-870 X for dry air when c, g, s units are used, or 2-876 for air which 
contains water-vapour enough to saturate it at the normal freezing point of 
water. 

If we extend our vision beyond the range of practical meteorology wc may have to 
recogniee R as not absolutely conditioned by temperature measured on a conventional 
acole. The same may similarly be said about the ordinary statement of Ohm’s law. 
Within the meteorological range we arc justified in working ns though R were constant. 
In that case jw = is one of the equations which can be converted into pv — ahy n 
suitable choice of units. We know that^ expresses energy per unit mass and will bo 
given in ergs if p and v are given in c, g, s units. 

Taking then R = 2-876 x 10“ nndn — 273 wc Qctpv equal to 7-851 x 10* ergs; and 
the same gas would have energy of 10® ergs at 348; 8x10® ergs at 278; 9x10® ergs at 
313; I-072X io« at 373. 

Hence, if temperature were expressed in a unit of 10* ergs per gramme, the equa- 
tion pv^ a would hold and a would equal i at 348, -8 at 278, -785 at 273, -9 at 313, 
1*072 at 373 ; and the step for i^C would be -0029 x 10®. 

Treating the equation as a dimensional equation of the form7=.v“j^ a'‘>',where.v,y,;sr 
nrc fundamental unite of mass, length and time, we have 

fl LVT' - p ML/(L*T“) X V L®/M 
niid the absolute temperature oe ordinarily expressed 

when rt « 5 X 10* is 174 or — 99® C or — 146® F, 

„ 8x to® „ 278 „ + 5®C „ + 41“ F, 

H 9 X to* M 3*3 .» + 40® C „ + io4®F, 

» *0® „ 348 „ + 75® C „ + 167° F. 

So an instrument for measuring the absolute temperature identical in con- 
struction with an ordinary tliermometcr could be made in whichtlie graduations 
represent the appropriate energy of a gramme of air expressed in ergs. 

This expression of the temperature of the air as energy has been referred 
to already in chap. vi of vol, iii, where it is shown that entropy, the corre- 
lated factor of thermal energy, is a number without dimension and is the means 
of expressing the transference of energy from air to its environment in terms of 
the energy of the air by which the transference is accomplished. 

The mode of treatment has not yet come into ordinary meteorological 
practice; but It ought not to be overlooked nor forgotten, 

MOTION UNDER DALANCED FORCES 
Isobanc motion and isentropic motion 

One of the most fruitful and enjoyable applications of Newton’s laws of 
motion is to be found in the case of persistent steady motion when we know 
from observation tliat the motion is uniform and can therefore conclude from 
Law I that there is no vis impressa. The equality of the motion is in itself 
evidence that the moving body is free from the action of any resultant force. 
If we are sure that some force is acting, we can be equally sure that other 
forces must be balancing it in order to free the body from any variation of its 
motion. 
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A motor-car, train or steamer, travelling with uniform speed along a level 
track is a case in point — the forces of friction, resistance, turbulence and drive 
must balance between tliemselves, leaving the car, the train or the ship, to 
pursue its course under balanced forces. 

The example which is most familiar to us is that which forms the subject 
of chapters in to viir of this volume, namely the atrophic balance between 
pressure and tlie influence of the rotation of tlie earth when the velocity of the 
air has become steady within a recognised path. For that we depend on some 
assurance derived from observation or otherwise that the air for which the 
relation is sought is moving without appreciable acceleration. This was referred 
to in Part iv as die first law of atmospheric motion, and in vol. iii in another 
connexion the same tide has been conferred upon die principle that in the 
absence of a supply of heat atmospheric motion is confined to an isentropic 
surface. 

Let US therefore re-arrange our statements and express the relation of wind 
to pressure under balanced horizontal forces as the law of isobaric motion: 

Law IX. In the upper layera of the otmosphere at any given latitude steady 
horizontal motion of the ait at any level is along the horizontal section of the isobaric 
surface at that level and the velocity Is inversely proportional to the separation of the 
isobaric lines in the level of the section. 

Whenever the adjustment of the velocity to the gradient is disturbed there is 
always a component of the geostrophic force tending to restore it. 

The principle, diat if there be no heat supplied or lost the motion of air 
ia confined to an isentropic surface, may be expressed as the law of isentropic 
motion : 

Law X. Air which la moving preserves a state of motion along an isentropic 
surface except In so far as it is interfered with by the supply or removal of heat. 

With regard to both these laws It should be understood that they refer 
primarily to the instantaneous motion of the air and the instantaneous 
position of the isobar in the horizontal plane or of the isentropic surface with 
reference to the earth. The run of the isobar or the configuration of the isen- 
tropic surface may be continually changing. We can recognise a process of 
continuous adjustment of the horizontal wind to the horizontal distribudon 
of pressure, but the adjustment of the motion of the air to the change of 
configuradon of the isentropic surface has yet to be investigated. 

Limiting velocity 

A special case of steady motion under balanced forces frequently referred 
to in meteorological literature is that of tlie limiting velocity of falling rain- 
drops. Any other falling body, an aviator hanging on to a parachute, even an 
aerial torpedo, is subject to similar rules. Starring from rest and allowed to 
fall, it finds itself under the action of gravity, with only the air-resistance, 
frictional or impaedve, to interfere with the growth of momentum. Roughly 
speaking the impactive resistance which is the resultant of the air-pressure at 
right angles to every part of the surface varies as the square of the velocity and 
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the frictional resistance varies as the velocity iteelf; hence, as the velocity in- 
creases with the time of falling the resistance also increases and, given enough 
range of height, a time will come when the frictional and impactive forces 
balance the weight and then motion becomes uniform. The formula will be 
given later. 

Lqw XI. For every body allowed to fall in air or other fluid there is a limiting 
velocity which can be reached if there la aufiicient height, but which cannot be over- 
passed. 


THE DYNAMIC INDICATOR: WIND-FORCE OR WIND-SPEED 

With these eleven laws at our service we propose next to take up wind- 
speed as a dynamic indicator, regarding the traditional barometric pressure 
as a static indicator. In vol. i we have set out the general relation between 
wind-speed, wind-force and Beaufort number; let us now resume our inquiry 
into the relation of speed to force and incidentally discharge an obligation to 
the law of dynamical similarity. 

When a surface is exposed to a stream of air we have to consider the 
momentum lost by the air in consequence of the direct impact, die plain 
resistance, which gives a force proportional to the square of the velocity of the 
air, as well as that lost by viscosity, proportional to the relative velocity of the 
moving parts, and that lost in turbulence which is developed when the limit 
of stream-line motion is passed. All these contributions to change of momen- 
tum are aggregated to express die force of the air on the surface in accordance 
with Law II. 

As regards plain resistance and viscosity the action is comparatively simple ; 
but turbulence Is very disturbing. If we take die apparently simple case of a 
sphere, for example, the behaviour of tlie front portion which meets the cur- 
rent gives forces which can be calculated and related to the pressure on the 
sphere. But besides the thrust on the front there is the loss of pressure in 
the rear, and the effect of that depends upon where the motion becomes 
turbulent; it may become turbulent anywhere where the relative motion is 
sufficiently brusque, and that may bo anywhere beyond the zone of maximum 
girth. Anywhere in that region a wake of eddies may be formed which is very 
unstable, and its instability affects the pressure on the rear surface and altera 
the direction of the resultant force of resistance. It is on that account that it 
is found impossible to keep a straight course in towing a sphere by a single 
string, and indeed the same is true of towing any other solid through water. 

In order to prevent the formation of eddies or to bring the turbulence 
under control, the shapes of the afterparts of bodies exposed to the wind aro 
“faired ” into stream-line shape so that no eddies are formed except from the 
tail, and the resistance is thereby regularised and reduced to a minimum. 
There can bo little doubt that the shapes of fishes are mainly controlled by 
tills consideration. 

Questions of this kind come up in many relations ; for example, from the 
point of view of preserving its direction in a steady wind a weather-cock 
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should be fish-shaped rather than flag-shaped. In this connexion it should be 
observed that a sheet of paper or any other flat surface never falls edgewise. 
It swings here and there sideways and takes much longer to reach the ground 
than a sphere of the same weight. A fish body, properly loaded to make use 
of the shape to avoid forming eddies, should make even better speed than a 
sphere. A flat vane is likely to be very unstable. The fluctuation of a flag-shaped 
weather-vane is not necessarily a fair representation of the fluctuation of the 
wind. 

These considerations have been taken into account in the more recent 
designs of tlie vane of a Dines anemometer. The whole subject of turbulence 
is of vital importance in aeronautics and for further particulars the reader may 
be referred to the text-books on that subject. 

The forces on plates 

A rigid plate so exposed that the front surface is always at right angles to 
the line of the stream of air suffers an increase of pressure upon its face which 
is very approximately proportional to the square of the undisturbed velocity 
of the stream, and at the same time a decrease of pressure over its back, in 
consequence of the turbulence created in the shadow, which also follows a law 
not much different from that of the square of the velocity. 

The subject of the force upon a body in a current of air may be approached 
on the experimental side by citing the results of observations upon a square 
or circular plate kept liead to wind by suitable mechanism. The best wind to 
use for that purpose is that of a modern wind-channel because it is free from 
the fluctuations which are unavoidable in the turbulent motion represented 
by the natural wind passing over a building. 

For the thrust per unit area in absolute units on a circular plate about 
I square foot, 1000 sq! cm we get a formula P=*56pP (W. H. Dines) equiva- 
lent to -003 lb per sq. ft when the wind is expressed in miles per hour. 
For an area of 2 aq. ft, or 2000 sq. cm the factor^ is -52 (N.P.L.) or for 5 aq. ft 
to TO sq. ft ‘62. 

Regarding the barometric pressure as recording the pressure in an un- 
disturbed current, the force on a plate exposed normal to the wind expresses 
the resultant force in the direction of the wind which arises from the fact 
that the actual pressure of the air is diflterent at different points on the surface 
of the plate, greater than the barometric pressure on the front of the plate 
and less than the barometric pressure at the back. 

The reduction of pressure at the back is created and maintained by the 
formation of eddies where the air passes the rim; these carry away some of 
the air which would otherwise find its place just behind the plate. Thus the 
force upon the plate is the expression of the influence of turbulence. 

A corresponding effect proportional to the square of the velocity of the 
current is produced on a body with any other shape. The resistance of that 
rind for any particular body is called the ^‘profile resistance.’’ 

Adviaory Committee for Aeronautics, ojMiJlf No. 15. 1909-10, p, 35. 
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The snme law holds with sufficient accuracy for plane obstacles of larger 
area. But differences occur if the surface behind the exposed plate differs 
from the ordinary plane because turbulent motion caused thereby depends 
upon the shape of the rear surface. 

Naturally also the moulding of the front surface affects the result; a 
spherical obstacle has a different law from that of a plane obstacle. 

Shin-friction 

Besides the profile resistance a solid destroys part of the momentum of a 
current of air by the process which is known as skin-friction. That can be 
illustrated by the force exerted upon a thin plate placed with its edge towards 
the wind, which can have no ordinary profile resistance. 

The subject is treated in a lecture by Prof. B. M, Jones^ before the Royal 
Aeronautical Society. Quoting among otlier results those of Prof. Burgers of 
Delft, Jones explains that the nature of the “friction” upon a plate varies 
with the Reynolds number appropriate to the air and therefore for air of the 
same density and viscosity varies with the velocity of the air-stream. 

Plotting the coefficient of friction Aj., i.e. (drag/p where V is the 
relative velocity of air and plate and E is the total exposed area of both sides 
of the plate, against Reynolds numbers Vljv (fig. i) he gets two curves 

k-g = 0'0i9 (F//v)— “ and = o *66 {Vljv)-^, 
and he finds that the friction for a plate follows the second curve for very 
low Reynolds numbers and the first for high Reynolds numbers. 


Fig. I. Friction on a thin plate edgewise 
to the wind. {B. M, Jones.) 

Curvo I represents the rciulti of oxperiment* ot GOtt^gen 
(iliown by bUck dots on the diagram) for value* of 
between a x 10* and 10’. It refer* to condition* in which 
the boundary layer 1 * turbulent over the greater part of 
the pinte. 

Curvo II rcptcsenls condition* for amall value* of Vltv 
where tho leyen of fluid near the lurface illp over each 
other emoothly and there ie no tiirbulonce. 

In cneoe where the boundary layer I* *mooth over the 
front port of tho aUrfaca and turbulent over the rear part 
the Bvemge drag coeflloient will Ho bohveen the upper 
nnd lower curve*. The region of tranaition from one cu^e 
to tho other it »haded. Tito voluo at which tho tran* t on 
occuta depende on tho ateadlnea* of tho air before reaching 
tho plate. 


This behaviour has been explained by Burgers as being due to tlie change 
in the ‘ ‘ boundary ” layer. With high velocity and consequent high Reynolds 
numbers the surface layer of air is turbulent over the whole plate but when 
velocity and consequently the Reynolds number is low then a smooth surface- 
layer of stream-line motion extends from the leading edge over part of the 
plate. For intermediate velocities there is a very uncertain curve intermediate 

between the two. 

I Journal of the Royal AeronauHcal Solely, vol. xxxiii, i929< P- 
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The forces on spheres 

For meteorology the force of an air-current upon a sphere is a question 
of direct practical importance because it leads to estimating the extent to 
which gravity is counteracted in the case of a sphere falling through air, and 
thus to the limiting velocity of falling drops. It furnishes a good example of 
the difficulties which beset even the simpler problems of atmospheric dynamics 
and is at the same time an excellent example of effective meteorological 
calculus. 

In the case of the sphere we have to consider the profile resistance which 
depends on the square of the velocity of the sphere relative to the air, and the 
skin-friction which expresses the effect of turbulence and therefore depends 
not only upon the square of the velocity of the air and the roughness of the 
surface but also upon the Reynolds number for the air. 

The result of experiment on the subject is clearly expressed by a diagram 
by L. Bairstow^ which is reproduced in fig. 2. 
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Fig. 2. Chart of obsoTvations of tho resis- 
tance of spheres in air reforrecl to JKL a 
curve of relation between the "drag" 
coefficient (l.e. resistance divided by 
density, velocity squared and area) and 
the appropriate Reynolds number. (L. 
Bairstow.) 

O O a ropre«n» obwrvfltlonB Ijy IJIfTol with iplierei 
of diameter -16 m, ’25 m end '33 m. 

• X repreaent obiorvailona by Slinkoaponr, 

The freckled lino repreaenta the conditiona where I and 
Kereao email that 1 * end V* arc unimportant feetor* and 
the vlacoilty p la (bo dominant Innuonce. 


We may suppose that the resistance R depending on the square of the 
velocity and also depending on the density of the air and the area of cross- 
section of the sphere can be expressed by a formula i? kpVH^, where p ia 
the density, V tlie velocity of the air, I the linear dimension of the moving 
system— ffiat is the radius of the sphere — and ^ is a coefficient the variation of 
which in varying circumstances is to be represented. 

Taking the skin-friction into account as well as the profile resistance the 
equation might be expressed as 

pV^^f{Vllv), 

where Vlfy is the Reynolds number. The value of R, or the law of resistance, 
changes with the variation of f{Vlfv) although the subject of the function 
itself is undimensional. 


In order to obtain this equation on the principle of dynamical similarity we may 
assume that the force can be expressed aa a ftinction of the density and velocity of the 
stream, the frictional force and the dimensions of the sphere. The frictional force wo 

1 Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, 'Variation with speed of the forces due to vis- 
cosity,’ Report, :9X3-i4, pp. 41-4; see also L. Prandtl, 'Der Luftwiderstand von Kugoln,' 
abs. Ibid., p. 477. 
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can assume to be dependent on the viscosity of the flowing stream and we may suppose 
as a first approximation the force to be expressed aa the product of suitable powers 
of the effective elements. 

ML/T^* - 2 (M/L“y (L/T)® (L)" (L'/T)'', 

and by equating coefficients of M, L and T we obtain n formula for the resistance in 
the form 

Resistance - pV^l*f{Vllv) 

or the resistance per unit area ” pV^fiYlIv). 

The resistance depends therefore directly on the density and the square of the 
velocity and upon some function of the coefficient Vljvt the Reynolds number, which 
itself is undiinensional. 


In the first part of the curve where I is very small and the profile resistance 
is negligible, the coefficient decreases rapidly with the increase in tlie Reynolds 
number. For this region we have a formula originally computed by Stokes, 
namely RjpVlv « Ctt, which can be brought into line with the general formula 
as i? ™ 67rp W {vjVl). 

In the other extreme of the curve the value of k has become practically 
constant and the force varies as the square of the velocity for variations of the 
Reynolds number beyond 2-5. 

The diagram recalls to mind that of B. M. Jones for a system of any smooth 
shape already given in fig. i. The first part of the curve corresponds with the 
curve of little turbulence and the second part with the curve of great turbu- 
lence ; the intermediate part JK is the unstable and irregular transition curve. 

From this curve we can obtain tlie limiting velocity of the fall of cloud- 
drops and the limitation of tlieir size with the modification that is introduced 
when the size of the particles increases and the cloud-dropa become rain-drops. 
We have already given the results in a table on p. 336 of vol. ni, and on p. 333 
also an estimate of the rate of fall of small dust-particles in accordance with 
Stokes’s formula. 


L. F. Richardson’- has proposed the determination of wind-velocity in 
the upper air by the observation of the horizontal travel of steel spheres shot 
upward. Tlie theory of the method involves the consideration of the questions 
of the influence of turbulence but leads to a more complicated expression than 
we can pursue here. 

Experiments on small spheres falling through water have been described 


by R. G. Lunnon® who gives a formula R 


o , 1 dw 


where the coefficient 


b indicates the effect of the carried mass. Experiments® on spheres falling 
through the air of a deep coal mine or from a high tower can also be referred 
to by those who wish to pursuethis complicated subject beyond thelimits which 
wc are asking the reader to accept. 


^ ‘Tlio aeroclyiiamlc resistance ol spheres, shot upward to measure the wind,' Proc. Phys. 
Soo. Loudon, vol. xxxvi, part ir, 1924, pp. 67-80. 

* Proc. Roy. Soo. A, vol, cxviii, 1928. pp. 680-94; Seie 7 tce Absiraefs, 1928, p. 323, 

® R, G. Lunnon, ‘ Fluid resistance to moving spheres,' Proc. Roy. Soc. A, vol. cx, 1926, 
p. 302; G. A, Shakespoar, B.A. Report, 1913, p. 40*; and Phil. Mag., vol, xxviii, 1914, p. 728. 
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Anmoineters 

The force exerted by an air-current upon a plate, a sphere or some other 
shape is the natural avenue towards the measurement of wind-velocity. The 
description which we have given of tlie effect of air-currents upon plates and 
spheres shows that in a wind of variable turbulence no simple formula is 
likely to be found for the velocity of wind in terms of the angular deflexion 
of a plate or the speed of rotation of a fan- wheel. 

The arrangement whichhas found most general acceptance for the measure- 
ment of wind-velocity is the Robinson anemometer in which as a standard 
pattern four hemispherical cups are mounted at the extremities of four 2-foot 
arms, and the wind is measured by recording the rotation of the spindle to 
which the arms are fixed. 

A good deal has been written about the cup-anemometer. The assumption 
that underlies the measurement is the steady revolution of the spindle in a 
steady wind, and that is so far from being theoretically calculable that in these 
days the empirical graduation of the instrument in a wind-channel is the 
practical method of dealing with it. 

In recent years J. Patterson^ has developed an anemometer with three 
cups instead of four, and obtained results which have commended the instru- 
ment for general use in Canada and the United States. 

In 1880 Sir George Stokes, a near relative of Robinson’s, devised a modifi- 
cation of the cup-anemometer in order to obtain a record of the force of the 
wind in gusts. The design was prompted by the Tay Bridge disaster of 
28 December 1879 when a train was lost by the collapse of the bridge during 
a storm. The instrument was called the bridled anemometer. 

The object which this form of anemometer is designed to accomplish is the measure- 
ment of the varying force of the wind and particularly of the strongest gusts ; a question 
on which great doubt exists and the solution of which involves considerable diflicultiea 
which is of no little practical importance in connexion with the stability of engineering 
works. Report qf the Meteorological Council, 1888-9. 

The force of the wind on the cups produced a couple which turned the 
spindle through an angle controlled by a counter-balancing couple produced 
by weights operating over pulleys on a spiral disc with a grooved edge so that 
the angle of deviation of the disc might be proportional to the velocity of the 
wind. 

Subsequently when the instrument was calibrated by W. H. Dines five 
cups at different angles and different levels were substituted for the four cups 
at the same level. 

The spindle with its cups had practically no momentum, the instrument 
indeed as installed at the anemometer-station at Holyhead used to excite the 
derision of the locality because, unlike its four-cup neighbour, it was never 
recognised as moving. 

^ J. Patterson, ‘The cup anemoinoter,' Trans. Roy. Soc. Canada, Third Series, vol. xx, 
Sect, in, 1926. See aUo E. L, Davies and N. K. Johnson, 'Tho cup-anomoniefcer,' Motoor. 
Mag,, vol. Lxn, 1927, p. 184.; T. OkadaandE. Miura, Geophysical Magazine, vol. ni, Tokyo, 
1930, p. 87. 
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It is a matter for regret that the suggestion has not been further developed 
because the instrument showed the gusts with fidelity and the records presented 
many points of interest. A portion of a record is reproduced in the Aero- 
nautical Society’s Journal. The single instrument that was constructed was 
bulky and heavy and was only brought into action when winds were strong, 
but there is no reason why a much lighter instrument should not have been 
constructed on the same principle that might have done good service. 

The Tay Bridge disaster led others to consider various questions in the 
measurement of wind, among tliem W. H. Dines, who turned, his attention to 
pneumatic recorders of wind of which his own pressure-tube anemograph is 
typical, and which with modification in some cases is now in general use. 

The instrument depends upon the increase of pressure upon the mouth 
of a tube which faces the wind. It is a recording modification of the pressure- 
tube introduced by Pitot early in the nineteenth century. To obtain the 
measure of the increase of pressure upon the tube which faces the wind 
provision has to be made for a manometer to show the effect of the increased 
pressure and some arrangement is necessary to prevent the other limb of the 
manometer being affected irregularly by the wind. The device adopted is to 
bring the second limb of the manometer into communication with an outer 
casing of the support of the exposed tube. 

In the Pitot tube the outer casing is a parallel tube and the communication 
with the outside is by holes drilled through tlie casing past which the air flows, 
In the Dines instrument communication from the second limb of the mano- 
meter is led to the outside casing of the vertical tube which forms the spindle 
upon which the head turns, and the effect of the air upon a ring of openings 
in the casing is a diminution of pressure in the second limb of the manometer 
which increases the difference shown on it. A special arrangement transforms 
the manometric diff'erence into a record of the velocity of the wind. 

Again the final appeal for the interpretation of the record is obtained by the 
aid of a wind-channel. 

The addition of an apparatus to record the changes in the direction of 
the wind on the same time-scale as that of the velocity completes the repre- 
sentation of the horizontal component of the air-motion experienced at the 
position of the vane. The dynamical interpretation of the record is a definite 
challenge to the power of meteorological calculus. 

When the wind has been successfully dealt with taking into account the 
exposure of the anemometer as well as the weather, there will be little left 
for the meteorologist to explain : here therefore we place a aelecLion of records 
typical of various kinds of exposure and of weather as a statement of the 
problem of dynamical meteorology more eloquent than words. Each record 
carries one or more small inset charts taken from contemporary weather- 
maps to illustrate the barometric distribution. 


1 W, N, Shaw, 'Wind-gusts and tho structure of aerial disturbances,’ AoromuHcul 
Journal, vol, xviii, 1914, p. 173, fig. i. 




Fig. 3. Anemograms for Pendennis Castle: (a) Sea exposure, southerly x^-ind. 27 to 28 April, 1908; 
(6) Land exposure, north-westerly wind. 29 February to r March, 1908. 
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List of wind-records forming the statement of the problem of dynamical 
meteorology. Figs. 3-7 are from Reports and Memoranda No. 9 of the Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics; figs. 8 and 9 from the original records 
of the Meteorological Office. 

Fig. 3. Pendennis Castle, Cornish coast. Sea-wind and land-wind. 

Fig. 4. Southport, Lancashire coast, estuarial plain, persistent fluctua- 
tions of direction and force. 

Fig. 5. Kew Observatory, Richmond, Thames valley. Southerly squall 
intervening between the light southerly air preceding and light easterly or 
northerly airs of six hours’ duration following a thunderstorm. 

Fig. 6. Scilly Isles, English Channel. Temporary squalls of one-half to 
three-quarters of an hour’s duration. 

Fig. 7. Gibraltar — summit of the rock. Sudden drop of velocity preced- 
ing change of direction from SW to NW. 

Fig. 8. A gale at Spurn Plead, east coast of England. Sudden increase 
of velocity with transition from W (a land-wind) to N by W (a sea-wind). 

Fig. 9. A gale at South Kensington, London. A roof exposure, with 
transient variations ranging over 50 miles an hour. 
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Fig. 5. Kew Observatory, Richmond, i to 2 June, 1908. Thnnder-squall which destroyed part of Bushy Avenue. 
Hg. 6. St Mary’s, Scilly Isles, 3 to 4 March, 190S. Qmsecutive squalls. 
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STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM OF DYNAMICAL METEOROLOGY 

The records of wind which are reproduced here state for us the problem 
which has to be faced in this volume — it is nothing more nor less than, with 
the aid of the laws which we have set out, to describe in intelligible language 
the’ motion of the air, the dynamic indicator, of which the horizontal com- 
ponent is recorded, and its connexion with the static indicator, the distribution 
of pressure. In so far as the flow is related to the pressure every layer of 
the atmosphere above it has a share in the effect. 

It is not improbable that the motion is analysable into flow and spin. The 
questions which the records ask is, what flow? and what spin? 

To those questions the traces invite us to say that we can ascertain the 
equivalent flow by drawing through the middle of tlie ribbon a line such as 
might have been drawn to represent the trace of the Robinson anemometer, 
that the line is converted into a ribbon by irregular spin due to eddies caused 
by the friction of the ground. The fluctuations of next larger duration, of the 
order of aa hour or so, are probably due to spin about axes which may be 
vertical or horizontal and due to irregular distribution of temperature or water- 
vapour in the flow. The major disturbances of the flow which can be directly 
correlated with the distribution of pressure may be the spin of wave-motion 
or rotation about an axis the direction of which lias to be defined ; and Anally 
the undisturbed flow itself is to be associated with the spin of the air about the 
axis of the earth. 

It was with this view of the problem in mind that the text of this volume 
was originally written. The conception of the undisturbed flow as the expres- 
sion of the horizontal geostrophic vdnd, or the gradient wind, on a sea-level 
map, apart from the interference caused by the contours and the frictional 
effect of sea or land, brings the whole atmosphere under review because the 
distribution of pressure at the surface is affected by the distribution in the 
succession of layers above it. 

The first step is to examine that interference as expressed by the gustiness of 
the trace and such laws of turbulence as can be formulated, tlius arriving at an 
opinion as to what the flow would be if it were undisturbed by turbulence, 
and where in theatmosphericstructure undisturbed flow or thenearest approach 
to it is to be found. Next to form a picture of the structure or stratification of 
the atmosphere and to trace the relation of its changes with the distribution of 
temperature, and thus having ascertained the original flow and the relation of 
flow to structure we arrive at the consideration of the spin on a large scale aa 
associated wnth curved isobars and through them with the depressions and 
anticyclones as the advective and divective regions of the weather-map. 

To-day the weather offices are perhaps more concerned with air-masscs 
and less with isobars than they, were before the war; but the fundamental 
question asked by the anemograph in association with the weather-map is 
the same to-day as it was twelve years ago. It is still a question of flow 
and its disturbance by spin, 



CHAPTER II 


THE GENERAL EQUATIONS OF MOTION OF A 
PARCEL OF AIR IN THE FREE ATMOSPHERE 
SUBJECT TO THE FORCES INCIDENTAL TO 
GRAVITY AND FRICTION 

"Hfivinff defined our varioblei [proesure, mau, tamporatur^ humidity or aallnlty and motion] tve can thui 
concisely etnte the problem of metoorolon and hydrogrophy: To incaat^yo/e llu Jlvo mettoroloslcal and Ihi five 
Itydrographic m/ihiciIohi ei/ ec-oramaltt ana lime" (V. Bjorknea and otiiera). 

Equations of motion represent the attempt of mathematicians to provide 
means for calculating the movement of any part of the atmosphere from a 
knowledge of the forces which are acting upon that part, including necessarily 
the reactions between the particular part selected and its environment, The 
choice of that method of approaching a difficult subject arises from the tacit 
understanding that atmospheric motion of every kind is subject to the three 
simple laws which Newton enunciated, and the solution of the dynamical pro- 
blem of the atmosphere, however complicated it may be, should be approached 
by developing the laws of motion to include the expression of all the forces of 
every kind which act upon any isolated portion of the atmosphere. 


The quantities involved and the mode of expression 

Note on symbols. The equations of motion, as developed for the calculus of the 
motion of the air in three dimensions upon a rotating eaith, deal with a large number of 
physical quantities, with mass and with velocity; with momentum, representing the 
instantaneous value of the product of mass and velocity, with acceleration and with 
forces, all with three components along the selected axes, with moment of momentum, 
angular momentum, which also may have components in three dimensions. And when 
account is taken of the earth’s rotation, and the components of momentum, velocity and 
acceleration are referred to axes moving with the earth, the expression of the laws of 
motion is further complicated. 

The independent quantities which are Introduced into the calculation are thus; 
mass, length, time, velocity, momentum, angular velocity, angular momentum, co- 
ordinates of position on the earth's surface or in the atmosphere above it, acceleration 
and its components, the forces acting and their components referred to the co-ordinate 
axes. All these quantities are introduced into tlie equations ns algebraical symbols and 
the representation makes a considerable demand upon the alphabets which we have set 
out as preliminary to vol. lii. And as we are contemplating the use of the equations for 
the solution of meteorological problems in which all the various meteorological elements 
may be involved it Is desirable to use some discretion about the symbols chosen. The 
various authors whose work we shall quote In setting out the sequence have not been 
hampered by the consideration that the fluid for which the equations were devised 
might be the atmosphere with all the implications of its variables. 

We have accordingly thought it best to use one system of symbols for the different 
forms of the equations. The symbols which we find most appropriate are ns follows ; 

(37) 
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X, » for rectilinear co-ordinate axes, i for the time, 

w. Vi ^ f°f components of velocity in the direction of the axes. 

^ the components of acceleration in the direction of the axes, 

m for the mass of n parcel or particle of air. 

P for the density or mass of unit volume, 

r for the geopotential which defines the level or niveau at which events take place. 
U , V, W for the components of momentum along the three axes. 

V for resultant velocity. 

X, Y, Z for the components of force along the three axes. 

y for the radius vector of polar co-ordinates and for the radius of n small circle on 
the earth. 

<f> for latitude, measured from o° to 90* In the northern and from 0° to — 90° in the 
southern hemisphere. 

\ for longitude menaured positively towards the east, 
f for the radius of the earth. 

« for the angular velocity of the earth’s rotation. 
g for the acceleration of gravity. 

G has already been assigned in vol. in for the constant of gravitation. G is used 
here for gravitational attraction and also for the geostrophic wind. 

fl, n, z for co-ordinates measured towards east, towards north and vertically up- 
wards. 

u, ti, w for the components of velocity along the co-ordinate axes. 

U, N, R for the components of force, other than gravity, towards east, towards 
north and vertically upwards. 

d for partial differentiation. 8 for a small Rnito increose of a variable. 

4 - the total change in a quantity in an infinitesimal 

time. 

bb for gradient of pressure, tt for tercentesimal temperature, 
d for the angular radius of the small circle which represents the curvature of the 
path. 

Symbols of operation and constants are in roman type, variables in italic. 


The fundamental Newtonian equation from which all the others are de- 
rivable by sufficient mathematical and physical ingenuity ia applicable to a 
finite mass in concentrated in a point at a position which may be defined by a 
single co-ordinate x, the rectilinear distance of the point from the origin of co- 
ordinates, and under the action of a single force X in the direction of the 
co-ordinate. 

If we use dxfdt or « to represent the velocity of the mass m at the time t, 
dx being the infinitesimal change in x in the corresponding infinitesimal change 
di in the time ; and d^xjdt^ or to represent the acceleration or rate of change 
of the velocity of m per unit of time in the direction of the co-ordinate at the 
same instant, the original fundamental expression of the laws of motion when 

the force X is regarded as tending to increase x is mH « « jf, If the 
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force were in the opposite direction and tended to reduce x the sign of X would 
be reversed : 

U V 

VIX “ W* ^ «= — -A . 


In this form the equation assumes that the mass m is invariable and that is 
not necessarily the case with a parcel of air defined by Sx, Sy, 8^r, because it may 
increase or decrease its mass by the alteration of its density. We can provide 

for this contingency by considering tlie alteration of momentum ^ where U 

is the variable momentum replacing 7 ?iSi. 

If the force which is acting is not in the direction of the existing motion 
dx/dt along the co-ordinate but in any direction whatever, we require three 
co-ordinates at right angles x, y and Ji to define the position of the mass m, 
and have to take account of three initial velocities dxjdt, dy/dt and dssjdty and 
three components of acceleration d^xjdi^^ d^jdi^, d'^zjdt^ in the directions of 
the co-ordinates x, y, and af; also three components of the force X, Y and Z. 
And consequently we require three equations 




AT. 


d'H' 

di* 


Y, 


d»a „ 


From these simple equations, systems of equations have been elaborated 
which are designed as the first step in the calculation of the motion of a parcel 
of air. 

A large number of examples of the general method of procedure for the 
solution of geophysical problems, with which the problems of atmospheric 
motion may be brigaded, will be found in a work by Harold Jeffreys^ with the 
comprehensive title The Earth. But the most deliberate attempt to use the 
method directly in the solution of the general problem of atmospheric motion 
is to be found in a work on Weather Prediction by Numerical Process by L. F. 
Richardson®. 

We have explained tliat the simple equations hero quoted require develop- 
ment in order to meet the special requirements of tlie atmospheric problem 
which is concerned, of course, with the particular case of the motion of air 
on a rotating earth. 

The extent of the necessary development is itself impressive. This will be 
understood if we quote the developed form with which Richardson has en- 
deavoured to attack the problem of determining the weather of to-morrow 
from its condition to-day, or the change in some other selected interval, under 
the forces to which any selected part of the atmosphere is subject. The chief 
of tlaese forces are universal gravitation with ita indirect expression pressure, 
and the quasi-forces due to the continuous rotation of the earth ; but the effect 
of all the physical processes, radiation, convection, friction, viscosity and tur- 
bulence, must also come in. 


^ Cambridge University Proas, 1924, 
* Cambridge Unlverelty Press, 1922. 
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The equations by which Richardson endeavours to obtain a quantitative 
description of the movements of the atmosphere are: 

- ^ = + ^ + 1; (W«) + I, (W») + ^ (VJw) - 2tuU C03 '!> 

-t- (iWry — U« — '^v — Y/v tan ^)/€, 

- — = ^ 4- ^ (U«) + ^ (Uw) + ^ (Uzo) - 2a)V sin tf) + 2wW cos ^ 

jUziJ 2Ut»tan^ 

** — j 

€ 


+ 


- ^ + I + 1 (V«) + I, (V®) + 1 ( ve») + 20 , U sin ^ + 3^ 


+ tan ij) (U« — Vtj)/c. 


The axes are directed to the east, to the north and vertically upwards. The 
equations are appropriate to a fluid under the action of the forces of pressure 
and gravity; no account is taken of diffusive forces. In the first equation g 
represents the resultant of tlie attraction of gravity and of the vertical com- 
ponent of the centrifugal force of the earth’s rotation - cos® ^ (e + .s') ; in 
the third equation includes the centrifugal force towards the north 
— poj® sin (j) cos (e + S'), and the component of the acceleration of gravity 
due to the ellipticity of the earth. 

In deriving the equations Richardson makes use of the equation of con- 
tinuity of mass, which, when expanded in spherical co-ordinates, becomes, as 
we shall see later, 

I = - 1 w - 1, (p *-) + T - 0^ o>») - ^ ■ 


It will be understood from tlie equations set out above that Richardson 
includes among the possible contingencies the variation of the mass of tlie 
parcel of moving air, and consequently hia formulae equate tlie components 
of the forces to the change of momentum in the corresponding directions. Not 
many writers on dynamical meteorology have used equations of that form, they 
generally assume the mass of the moving parcel to be invariable; in that case 
the equations are somewhat simplified, 

"W. Ferrel set them out in 1858-60 in a paper reprinted subsequently as a 
Professional Paper of the Signal Service, Washington, 1882. In the notation 
which we have adopted, Ferrel’s equations for motion relative to the earth, 
expressed in geographical co-ordinates, take the form 


¥ — — r cos® (A + zco) — rw* cos“ <fi = 

dp 


9Q 


r cos «^’A + 2 (A + o)) (f cos <f> — rJ) Bin <f>) = — , 

' ' T r r/ p r COS (poX t COS (f)dX 

+ 2r<f> + ?■ sin ^ . cos ^ . A (A + 2a>) q- ra»® sin ^ . cos ^ ^ 

p Td<p roep 

where Q is the potential of the attractive force of the earth. 
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A second form is obtained from the first by considering that for a particle 
in equilibrium 

5 - j 1 9 * idp 

co3”^-g- = p^ = --ax = °. 


and 


ro)® sin ^ . coa ^ + 


.0£1 


I dp 

■ — ^ = 0. 
prd<p 


These equivalents can be included in the equations on the understanding 
that gravity g includes also the effect of the vertical component of the earth^s 
rotation, and that the Jiorlzontal component due to tl\e rotation is accounted 
for by the elliptical shape of the earth’s surface. 

F. H. Bigelo'w^ has developed the equations in slightly different form in 
a general review of the mathematics of weather from which we quote the 
following : 


Dtii 

Wt 


}■ 


zoiii cos tf> -- rtt)* cos* ^ =« 


1 dp 
p'dr 




D« , uw nv ^ , , , , . 

- — tan (p + 20) (w cos sm (p) =» 


I dp 
p r cos (}> 9 A ’ 


Dv 

Ut 


+ 


WJ 


^ + 20)11 sin + — tan (j> + rw* sin ^ . cos ^ 


I dp 

pf^ 


The equations take account only of the forces of pressure and gravity, tliey 
refer to motion on a spherical earth rotating with angular velocity u). 

Similar equarions have been developed by many other writers, including 
F. M. Exner in hia work on DytiamiscJie Meteorologies and by H. Jeffreys. 

We must leave the reader to give expression to his own opinion of the 
rather surprising fact that the physical meaning of these elaborate equations 
only differs from that of the simple equations from which they were derived 
by being made applicable to air on a rotating earth. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE EQUATIONS 

In this work we are concerned to make clear, and as for as possible to 
study, the physical conceptions upon wliich matlicmatical reasoning has been 
based, rather than to follow in detail the several examples. It is to that purpose 
that the following paragraphs are addressed. 

We propose to set out. the stages in tlie transformation of the simple 
Newtonian equations into the forms adopted by W. Eerrel, F. H. Bigelow, 
L. F. Richardson, F. M. Exner and H. Jeffreys. 

^ Report of tlio Intornfitional cloud observations, 1896-7, Roporl of lh» Chief of the 
Weather Bureau, 1898-9, Washington, 
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Polar co-ordinates 

Beginning with the expression of the equations of linear motion of a single 
mass referred to rectangular co-ordinates which we have already quoted, viz. 
viH =" my “ F, mH >= Z, the first stage to be noticed is the change of the 
co-ordinates from rectangular axes to what are known as spherical or polar 
co-ordinates* The transformation is not limited to terrestrial problems ; but for 
our purposes it will be good to think of the centre of gravity of the earth as 
the origin, the plane of the equator as one plane of reference and the plane of 
the Greenwich meridian as another. On this understanding the position of a 
particle is defined by (i) its distance r from the earth’s centre, called the radius 
vector, (2) the angle ^ between the radius vector and the equatorial plane, 
which corresponds with the latitude, and (3) the angle i/f which the plane 
through the radius vector and the polar axis makes with a zero plane. It is 
longitude A (taken as positive when on the eastern side of the standard 
meridian) if the zero plane coincides with the Greenwich meridian. We 
cannot yet regard this quantity as a substitute for the variable 0 ; we shall 
have to take account of the movement of tlie plane of the Greenwich meridian 
itself with the earth, we have to regard A as 0 — ut. This distinction has always 
to be kept in mind because we have to remember tliat the kinetic energy of a 
particle moving along a line of latitude on the eartli’a surface with angular 
velocity A depends in fact upon (A + w)* not merely upon A®. 

For the two dimensions » andy the transformation to polar co-ordinates of 
the equations wH^Xf mj?* F ean be carried out algebraically if we re- 
member that » = r cos 0 , y = r sin 0 . By differentiation we obtain 

iJ <= y cos 0 — zf" sin 0 . 0 “■ r cos 0 . 0® — r sin 0 . 0, 

51 =■ f’ sin 0 + zf cos 0 . 0 — r sin 0 . 0 ® -h r cos 0 . 0 . 

Hence the acceleration along the radius vector OP, which may be written. 
X cos 0 + sin 0, becomes P — r0®; and tlie acceleration perpendicular to 

the radius vector becomes 2^0 + ref or " ^ (^V)’ 

The transformation can be extended to three dimensions if wo recognise 
that with co-ordinates centred at the centre of the sphere 0 , Oy along the 
' earth’s axis and 0« and in the equatorial plane, 

» ™ r cos 0 . sin 0, y = r sin 0, ar '=> r cos 0 . cos 0. 

The differentiation of these quantities to obtain the acceleration along the 
radius vector, and at right angles to it in the meridian plane and perpendicular 
to the meridian plane, is a useful exercise which may await the reader’s desire 
for algebraical practice and his leisure. The result should be the same as that 
which, following D. Brunt, we can obtain more readily by considering the 
motion of any point P as made up of (i) motion in its meridian plane and (2) 
motion across its meridian plane. 
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(1) The components of the motion of P in the meridian plane give an 
acceleration V — along OP, and an acceleration 

perpendicular to OP in the direction of in- 
creasing (fi, i.c. to north. 

(2) The motion across the meridian plane with 
angular velocity ^ gives an acceleration along NP 
equal to — PN0®, and an acceleration perpendicular 
to NP in the direction of increasing 0 , i.e. to east, 

equaUopr^^((PN«i4)or 

r cos 0 ^ 4- 2^ (»• cos ^ — rij} ain 1^). 

Hence the resultant accelerations become: 



Fig. 10, Spherical co- 
ordinates. 


along OP, 

perpendicular to OP towards east, 
perpendicular to OP towards north, 


r — cos® 1/1 . 

f cos ^ ^ 4- 2 */^' (/■ cos (f) — r<l) sin ^), 


I d 


-^(r®frt4-r6in(^co8(/. .t/j®. 


Modifications for a rotating earth 

If now we wish to consider motion relative to the earth, wliich is what wo 
have in mind in tliinldng about the motion of air, we may regard the angular 
velocity of a particle about the earth’s axis as made up of A its angular velocity 
in longitude relative to the eartli, and <0 the angular velocity of the earth ; if 
the longitude of a moving body Is increasing, its total movement may be re- 
garded as made up of movement with reference to the earth’s surface super- 
imposed upon the motion of the earth’s surface itself. In the above equations 
we write therefore (A 4 - oj) for ijj, and X for ^ since w is constant. We shall not 
enter into the question as to whether the motion of air or other matter on the 
earth’s surface is sufRcient to invalidate the assumption that cu is constant. In 
an interesting work on The Energy System of Matter (Longmans, 1912) tlie 
late J ames Weir, baaing his conclusions on very wide experience as an engineer, 
developed the idea that the transformations of energy in the earth's field are 
derived from the rotation of the earth in a manner similar to the development 
of energy in the armature of a dynamo, but as a matter of observation the 
rotation remains sufficiently constant for meteorological calculus. 

We obtain therefore for the accelerations of a particle relative to axes fixed 
in the earth : 

along OP, i* - — r co3®<^ (A -h oj)®, 

perpendicular to OP towards east, r cos ^ . X 4- 2 (A 4- to) (f cos <j> ~ rij> sin ^), 
perpendicular to OP towards north, 4- 2 4 - sin 0 . cos (A 4- w)®. 
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Vertical and horizontal co-ordinates 

If we consider a particle of unit mass at rest on the earth’s surface and 
subject to no force but gravitational attraction G, we write A ^ r =» o in 
the above expressions of the accelerations and obtain 

r — r cos®^ . ft)® = — G, 
r cos ^ . X ■= o, 
r^ + r sin ^ cos ^ . co® =» o. 

Hence with spherical co-ordinates, considering a sphere with radius r, equili- 
brium is not obtained for a particle on the sphere; if instantaneously, its 
velocity is zero, it remains subject to acceleration y and ^ . In order that the 
particle may rest on the earth these accelerations will have to be compensated 
by a force which has a component r sin ^ cos towards the north tending 
to increase (f>, and a force tending to diminish that of gravitation by rco® cos®^. 

Hitherto we have used a radius vector drawn from the earth’s centre 
which is not vertical except at the equator and poles. By vertical we mean the 
direction of the plumb-line which is controlled partly by the direction of the 
force of gravitation and partly by the centrifugal force of the earth’s rotation, 
It is usual to cover these by calling the resultant force terrestrial gravity. The 
vertical is normal along its length to the level or horizontal surfaces of which 
one, namely sea-level, represents the surface of the open ocean at rest. 

If then we use a vertical axis with two other axes at right angles to it, and 
call^ the acceleration of “terrestrial gravity” along the vertical, the numerical 
value of g will take account of ro)® cos® ^ and there will be no component to 
the north along the true horizontal; that will be accounted for by the in- 
clination. of the vertical to the radius vector. We can then use equations with g 
representing the observational value of the vertical acceleration and omit 
rftj®co3®^; and an equation without any term ra)®sin^cos^ in the direction 
of But now no horizontal component of gravity appears in the equations 
and we must understand that^ varies along a meridian in accordance with the 
equation on p. 5 ; the direction is normal to horizontal surfaces and the 
vertical is not strictly speaking a straight line. The south-north axis is still 
perpendicular to the vertical and to tlie line of latitude so that the acceleration A 
east or west remains zero for a body initially at rest. 

The angle between the true vertical and the radius vector to the centre of 
the earth is 68-8^ sin 2^. This angle is so small tliat no appreciable error is 
introduced when we treat the accelerations derived above as being in the hori- 
zontal plane and perpendicular to it, instead of in a plane tangential to the 
sphere at P, and along OP. 

Referred to these axes the three equations of motion take the form used by 


Ferrel, namely: 

- r cos® ^ (A + 2ft)) = - ^ (i), 

r cos + 2 (A + ft)) (f cos ^ sin « i? (2), 

+ 2^^ + r sin ^ . cos ^A (A + 2w) =■ TV (3), 
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where E, R represent the external forces, other than gravity, directed to 
the east, to the north, and perpendicular to the level surface. In the general 
case Ey N and R must take account of forces due to pressure, viscosity, tur- 
bulence, etc. 

It is the value of g embodying the effect of the earth’s rotation which is 
employed in the equation dP = gdz to compute the geopotential T corre- 
sponding with any selected level surface, dar being an element of distance 
upward along a vertical line. 


Equation (3) may be written ^ ^ (A -H o))} = E and if E ■= 0 

the angular momentum r® cos® ^ (A + o>) is constant; which means that the 
angular momentum of a particle remains constant whatever be the alteration 
of r or (j) due to R and N. Thus the law of conservation of angular momentum 
is endorsed. 


Expression in terms of motion along or perpendicular to the earth's surface 

Since in general we have to consider linear velocities relative to the earth, 
it may be convenient to write the equations in terms of these velocities. 

If «, Vy zo represent components relative to the earth directed to the east, 
to the north and vertically upwards, we may write u for r cos i^A, v for r<j> and 
zo for t. Then 

* r cos ^ . A - r sin ^ ^ . A + r cos f -f- w = V, 

and we obtain in place of equations (i), (2), (3) 

8 

” — 2UO) cos ^ ^ + i? (4), 

(i -t- ^ — y tan ^ + 201 (w cos ^ “ y sin « E (5), 

u + — + 2KO) sin ^ — tan ^ iV ..,.,.(6). 

The change of geopotential for a difference of height z is Jgdz. In the 
equations of motion we retain the use of height z as the vertical co-ordinate 
though it may possibly be urged that the vertical being normal to successive 
horizontal surfaces is not actually a straight line. 

Application to a parcel of air 

We have dealt so far with the accelerations of a single particle relative to a 
rotating earth ; when we wish to deal with a fluid we must select a small parcel 
and express each of the three components of the acceleration at a point 
fi, i)y iby as the sum of (1) the changes with time in the velocity of the fluid at 

points moving with the eartli, and (2) the changes in the velocity of 

the point in consequence of the fact that the fluid velocity varies from point to 
point as referred to the earth’s surface. 
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The equation of continuity 


So far our equations have applied to a particle of unit mass. Richardson, 
as we have seen, deals with the variation of the mass of the parcel of moving air . 
In order to derive from those which we have developed'the equations used 
by him we have to make use of the principle of conservation of mass to wliicli 
we have already referred, p. 6. 

In rectilinear co-ordinates we can obtain a comparatively simple alge- 
braical expression of the principle by considering an element of volume 

. Sy . 

If 1/, w, to are the components of the velocity in the direction of the co- 
ordinate axes, the excess of fluid which flows into the element of volume in 
time Si across the face 8y Sar nearest the origin, over that which flows out across 
the opposite face, is given by the difference of the product of the density, the 
velocity and the area, over the two faces, or in algebraical symbols by 


3 

- ^ (pi/ ^ Sjr) 8* Si and a similar expression is applicable for the other 

pairs of faces. This increase of fluid in the element of volume can be expressed 
as the product of the rate of increase of mass and the element of time, i.e. by 


0 

^ (pS* Sy Sa) Si and by equating these expressions we obtain the 




^ A ^ 

— ^ (p» 8y 8ar) 8* 8i — ^ (j>v dz 8*) 8y Si — ^ [pw 8x Sy) Sar Si 

= ^ {pdxdydz) Si, 

” |,W + |,W+^0>«') + |=-o- 

Separating the variation of p from those of the velocities we get 
I Dp du dv ^ 
pDi 9# dy 9jf ” 

When we wish to obtain the equation in terms of spherical co-ordinates the 
expression is somewhat more complicated. In this case «, u, w represent com- 
ponents of the velocity in the direction of increasing A, increasing ^ and in- 
creasing r. We cannot now regard the element of volume as rectangular but 
must consider it as bounded by four planes, passing through the origin, and 
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two spherical surfaces. The areas of the faces are given by expressions of the 
form 

. 8r, r cos </iB\ , Sr, rS<l> . r cos ^8A, 

We obtain therefore for the increase of fluid within the element of volume 
due to the difference of the flow across opposite faces the three expressions 

(p» y • 8r) r cos ^SA . 8i, 

rcos^oA^ ^ ^ ^ 

— {pv . r cos ^8A . Sr) rS^ , 8/, 

— ~ {pzo . r^ cos ^8^ . SA) Sr St, 

and we can equate tlie sum of these three terms to the product of tlie rate 
of increase of mass multiplied by the element of time St, i.e. to 

(pr® cos ^ . Sr . 8^ . SA) St. 

The equation of continuity in spherical co-ordinates therefore runs as 
follows : 

- r (p«) - r ^ (pt) cos <l>) - co3^ (pwr^) r« cos , 
which in Richardson’s notation may be expressed in the form 


The expression of the forces 

We pass on to consider the algebraical or numerical expressions of the 
forces. We have shown already that the effect of the gravitational attraction 
is included in the term — g, and we proceed therefore to the consideration of 
the forces which we have denoted by R, N, E. 

Pressure. Instead of a particle let us again consider a parcel of air in the 
free atmosphere. As the parcel for this purpose let us take a small rectangular 
block with its sides Sa;, 8y, Ss’ along the three axes. 

Wo have already taken account of gravity. The parcel of air will be subject 
to the effect of pressure which may vary from point to point. If p is the 

pressure at the centre of one side, and p-\-^^Ssi the pressure at tlie opposite 


side, the difference between the two, directed towards the origin, acting on 
the area S« Sy , Sz . Sx . Sy 

Hence, if in is tlie mass of the parcel, the forces of pressure upon it are 


equivalent to 


p dx ’ 


I ^ 

pdy' pdz' 
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The frictional forces. In this calculation we have aasumed that the pres- 
sure upon a plane surface is normal to the surface— that is never actually true 
for a fluid in motion ; in any real fluid there are frictional forces depending on 
the viscosity or the turbulence. It la usual in hydrodynamics to get over the 
difficulty by limiting the application of the equations to what is technically 
known as a "perfect" fluid in which any tangential force that there may be is 
regarded as negligible. 

For a number of problems the atmosphere can be so regarded, but the 
restriction is an unreal one; we require therefore to obtain some expression 
for the viscous forces and for this we shall refer to tlie hydrodynamical 
equations of motion referred to fixed axes. This is perhaps permissible with 
frictional forces because the calculation of their influence is necessarily re- 
stricted to the limited area "within sight" of the observer. 

According to Lamb^ the viscous forces may be expressed in each of the 
three equations by two expressions of the form 



+ - + 
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and the equations of motion for a viscous fluid are three equations of the type 
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As we have seen, the equation of continuity is 

Z 
dy 


+ 1, (p“) + + a w = 0. 


dt dx 

and for an incompressible fluid this becomes 'h ^ d- -g— =0, hence for an 
incompressible fluid the effect of viscosity may be expressed by the terms of 

Even in the atmosphere ^ + ^ + ^or “ will always be a small 

quantity and its effect will in practice be negligible by comparison with those 

f*u * ,dhi d'u\ 

oftheterm,.(^g^, + j^,+ g-4 

If further we may neglect the variation of velocity of the air in the 
successive horizontal layers and consider only the variations in tlie motion 
from one layer to those above, the expression may be further simplified and 

we may represent the viscosity by two terms fj. ^ and fx ^ . 


* Hydr<>dynatmcs, 4th edition, p, 573, Cambridge, 1916. 
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We obtain therefore for the equations of motion 

+ 20J {w cos 4 .~v sin ^) + ta„ ^ _ 4 ^ 


( 7 ) , 

( 8 ) , 


+ 201/1 sin 4 - ^+ftm 4 . = ” “ | ( 9 ). 

where Fg^ F„y Fy are the components of forces due to viscosity or turbulence. 

The terms printed in small type are tliose which according to the Skipper's 
Guide (p. 51) can be neglected except in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
poles; there the terms containing tan ^ may become appreciable. 


An examination of the several terms 

Before going further we may endeavour to form a conception of the physical 
implications of the different terms, which have an appearance of complication 
that is rather oppressive when we consider that they are only intended to 
express wliat in the beginning was mH == X and two other equations like it ; but 
the complication is unavoidable in the study of the atmosphere because it 
arises partly from the rotation and partly from the spherical, or approximately 
spherical, form of the earth upon which the subject of investigation rests. 

Exner gives the result of the inter-operation of the various components in 
a form from which the following is derived. 

Gravity, gravitational attraction and weight. If we consider equation (1), 
p. 44, which represents the vertical acceleration of a body, the weight of unit 
mass may be expressed as the downward acceleration — r, which when no force 
but gravity is acting is given by 

^ -I- C 03 ^(ji 4 - 2ajAr cos® 

The terms and r\^ cos^ ^ represent centrifugal forces due to the motion of 
the body relative to the earth, both of which tend to reduce the weight in what- 
ever direction the motion may be. For actual motion of air on the earth's 
surface where the velocities are of the order of 20 m/sec or 2 x 10^ c,g,s units, 
the effect Is very small in comparison with g, g is of the order of 1000 c,g,s 
units, whereas and cos*^ are both of the order of (2 x io®)7(6 x 10®) 
or 10”®. 

The term ztoAr cos®^ arises from the fact that the effect of the west-cast 
motion on the vertical acceleration of the body depends on the square of the 
sum of the earth's rotation and the angular velocity relative to the earth; an 
addition to the west to east velocity has therefore a greater effect than a 
diminution of similar amount. We find therefore that when A is positive, i.e. 
when the body is moving from west to cast, its weight is less than when it 
is moving from cast to west. Since the effect depends upon cos it is greatest 
at the equator. For a wind of 20 m/sec, 2<t)Ar is 2 x 7*3 x lo”® x 2 x lo^, 
or '03 per cent of the value of gravity — an east wind of 20 m/sec is therefore 
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■o6 per cent heavier tlian a wind of similar composition and velocity moving to 
the east. 

The effect of the earth’s rotation on horizontal motion. If now we neglect 
the vertical motion so that w or r is zero, and consider motion under no forces 
but gravity, equations (2) and (3) become: 

r cos — 2Ar^ sin ^ sin ^ = o ; 

+ r cos (ft . sin + zcor sin ^ . cos ^ . A = o, 
or, in terms of n and 0, 


nv 


u — —taatfi — 2a>«sin^ = 0, 


w + — tan^ + 2coKsin^ = o. 


The terms tan ^/r and uv tan ^jr are small in comparison with 2£ow sin 0 
and zcov ain (f>, the ratio of either pair is n^zayr cos (ft) or -02 sec <f) for a wind of 
20 m/sec. As a first approximation we may neglect tan (^/r in comparison 
with loju sin (ft, except in the polar regions where sec </> becomes large. For a 
wind of 20 m/sec the two terms are of equal magnitude in latitude 89°. 

The effect of the earth’s rotation on the horizontal motion may be very 
approximately expressed therefore by an acceleration icaV sin ^ at right angles 
to the motion. This is in fact the basis of tlie equation of the geostrophic 
wind of this volume, bb = ztoVp sin 

We can picture it qualitatively, A body moving towards the north will 
be passing to regions of smaller east-west velocity and will appear to be 
accelerated to the east. 

For a body moving to the east, since the surface of the earth is horizontal 
andthebody is moving faster than the earth, the direction of the resultant force 
is not quite vertical, there is an acceleration tovmrds the equator and the body 
will tend to move towards the equator. 


The order of viagJiitiide of the several terms. The Shipper's Guide 

As an indication of the relative importance of the several terms we may 
endeavour to give some idea of their order of magnitude in normal conditions 
on the earth’s surface. For this purpose we may regard the horizontnl 
velocities n and v as of the order of 20 m/sec or 2 x 10® c, g, s units, the vertical 
velocity w is not often greater than 10® c, g, s units but it may on occasion 
reach 10® c, g, s units, We have already seen that in tlie equation for vertical 
motion the terms and rA® cos® i.e. w®/r and are of the order 10“®, 
and 2a)Ar cos® p or 2oyu cos (f, is of the order 3 x io~i cos (^, and that both 
therefore are small in comparison with gravity. 

If we turn now to the terms expressing the horizontal motion : 

nwjr and vto/r are of the order lo"® but depend on the magnitude of eo, 

uv tan and w® tan (j>lr are of the order io“® tan 

20)11 sin (ft and 2011; sin p are of the order 3 x lO"^ sin 

2a>TO cos ^ is of the order iO“® cos ^ but may reach lo-i cos cf) if to is large. 
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Witli regard to the magnitude of the accelerations DtojDty DiijDt and 
T>vjDt and of the terms expressing the forces of pressure and viscosity, a good 
deal of discussion has arisen. We do not wish to enter into the details here ; 
readers who are interested in the subject may be referred to a paper by 
Hesselberg and Friedmann^, “ Die GrCssenordnungdermeteorologischenEle- 
mente und ihrer rilumlichen und zeitlichen Ableitungen,” and to a later dis- 
cussion by Brunt and Douglas* on “The modification of the strophic balance 
for chaiiging pressure di3tribiition> and its effect on rainfall,” to which we 
shall refer later. It explains that some of the magnitudes included in the 
Skipper's Guide require reconsideration as they depreciate unduly the flow 
of air along isobars. 

EQUATIONS OF MOTION OF A RIGID SOLID 

The equations which we have set out are intended to provide the means of 
calculating the future of a single material particle or of a parcel of air. Perhaps 
a morsel of air would give a better idea of its peculiar isolation. There is 
nothing explicit in the equations to associate one morsel of air with others 
of its environment to form an entity to the behaviour of which the mind of tlie 
reader can be directed. 

The suggested isolation is of course the expression of logical hypothesis 
rather than the exposition of nature. For the observant meteorologist a morsel 
of air is always part of a natural scheme or system. It is part of a pool of stag- 
nant air or of an air-current which has a definite direction, or of a wave, an 
eddy or a vortex, and he thinks of the motion of the morsel in relation to that 
of the system of which it forms part. 

This hypothetical isolation of the morsel from its environment marks a 
conspicuous difference between the hydrodynamical equations of our meteoro- 
logical calculus and the equations of motion of a rigid body. 

In these equations the principle of rigidity is expressed verbally by the 
axiom that the morsels of a rigid body always maintain their distance one from 
the other, and dynamically by tlie axiom known as d'Alembert’s principle that 
the equal and opposite forces between the component morsels counteract one 
another and produce no effect upon the motion of the body as a whole. 

From this we learn to distinguish between the motion of the body as a 
whole as indicated by the motion of its centre of gravity, which is assumed to 
be the same as if the mass were concentrated there and all the operating forces 
acted there, and the motion of rotation or spin with reference to the centre of 
gravity which may be resolved into rotation about three axes at right angles 
through that centre. 

The last introduces the important ideas of the moment of force about an 
axis and its equivalent, the rate of change of angular momentum. Moment of 
force, the product of the force multiplied byits distance from the axis, has tlie 

^ Verd/f. d. Geophys. Ivsf. d. Univ. Leipzig, Zweito Scrle, Helt 6, 1914. 

* Memoirs of the Roy, Meleor. Soc,, vol. iii, No. 22. Loadoii, 1928, 
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dimensions of work or energy. Angular momentum with reference to an axis 
is the product of the momentum of a particle in the direction perpendicular 
to an axis, by the distance of the line of motion from the axis. 

This gives us a new equation of motion for all the particles of a rigid body 
rotating about a fixed axis, viz. 

= Fr, 

where SwP is the sum of the product of the mass of each particle multiplied 
by the square of the distance I from the axis of rotation and Fr is the moment 
of the force acting about the axis of rotation — that is to say the product of the 
component of the force in the plane perpendicular to the axis and the distance 
of the component from the axis, or, if the force is distributed over the mass, 
f being the force upon an elementary mass m at distance r from the axis, 
S/r is the whole effective moment— this corresponds with the simple New- 
tonian equation niH = X\ SwiI*, which depends on tlie mass of the solid and its 
distribution with regard to the axis, is called the moment of inertia about the 
axis. 

For a solid rotating about a fixed axis therefore we have the law of motion 
of rotation, namely that the rate of change of angular momentum is equal to 
the moment of the impressed couple. 

If the solid is free to move about any axis which passes through its centre 
of gravity the motion of rotation in three dimensions is represented by Euler’s 
equations 

Aa}y ~ (B — C) ofaoij = L, 

Boig — {C ~ A) 0)3011 = M, 

Cwg - (.4 - B) (OjOJa = N, 

where A, B, C are the moments of inertia of the solid about the three principal 
axes, o)i, ct>g, cvg are the angular velocities of rotation about those nxes, and 
L, M, N the impressed couples. 

On these are based a number of computations with reference to the spin- 
ning of a top about its point, of the earth about its centre, of the gyro-compass 
about its centre, or of the heavenly bodies about their moving centres. This 
analysis however carries us beyond our limit ; in what we have to say later on 
we do not propose to go beyond the rotation about a single fixed axis. 

These considerations are important for us because air sometimes behaves 
as though it were rigid, that is to say the particles always maintain tlieir dis- 
tance apart, and we get the important principle of the conservation of moment 
of mqraeptum or angular momentum. As the Latin poet Lucretius expressed 
It, (the adjacent parts of air, though held together very lightly, still have a 
^ relation one to the other. 

^ The vitality of spin 

)"'T ^ which is rotating about its. own axis may in a sense be re- 

having properties of a solid and therefore preserving its moment of 
bnorn^ritiimiif there is no couple tending to increase or diminish its spin. So 
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if by some suitable distribution of forces the particles of the ring can be moved 
so that its radius is diminished from R to r, the moment of momentum inR^oj 
will be represented in the new position by and the angular velocity of 
the ring will be increased in inverse proportion to the square of the change 
of radius; or if we consider the linear velocity, that will be increased in the 
inverse ratio of the change of radius. We can imagine such a case on the earth’s 
surface if there are forces which move a ring of air to expand or contract at 
the equator or to increase its latitude north or south. The motion is possible 
if there are forces which can draw tlie ring along the surface so that its mass 
is nearer to the axis in the higher latitudes. And in that case we get an increase 
in the velocity of rotation which will appear to an observer on the rotating 
earth as a motion from west to east. The force in that case may be regarded 
as a force towards the axis of rotation and the work done by that force will be 
expressed as the increase in the kinetic energy of the ring which is ; « is 
here the velocity in rotation round the polar axis, which we have supposed 
equal to that of the earth in the original latitude. 

We shall see later on that Helmholtz imagines the atmosphere near to the 
earth’s surface to be divided into a aeries of rings, such as we have imagined, 
rotating each in its own latitude, the rings being divided by isentropic surfaces, 
and ho uses the proposition wliich we have cited to determine the relative 
velocity corresponding with different displacements. But obviously the only 
condition that we ask is that a particular mass of air should have its motion 
corresponding with a part of a ring; it need not extend round the whole 
circle of latitude. And so, wherever on the earth’s surface we can find air 
which could form part of a rotating ring, we can use the principles of the 
motion of a solid to aid us in discussing the motion of the air. 

Such rings as we have indicated are not the only form of atmospheric 
motion to which the analogy of the motion of a solid can be applied. A parcel 
of air, so small that the effect of the rotation of tlie earth is not apparent and 
may be left out of the calculation, may be made to spin by a suitable distri- 
bution of forces such as are apparent when the motion of the air is turbulent. 
Any mass of air spinning about an axis with the velocity proportional to the 
distance from the axis will in suitable circumstances behave like a solid and 
can be treated as such. External forces which do not affect its rotation may 
move its centre of gravity as if it were a solid, and thus we get an idea of 
rotation about an axis endowing the air witli a certain vitality which we pro- 
pose to refer to on occasions as the vitality of spin. 

Spin, as wc have indicated, is a characteristic of turbulence, and when 
turbulence is operative we may obtain portions of the atmosphere in a state of 
spin quite temporarily with the assurance that while it is spinning like a solid 
it can be treated to some extent as if it were a solid. 

We may remember that as a deduction from the maps of the normal dis- 
tribution of pressure at different levels in vol. ii, we concluded (pp. 279 > 37 ^) 
that a belt of the upper air from latitude 30° to 60° N w^^ found to rotate like 
a solid. So perhaps we may consider thd normal condition of the upper air 
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to be a spin, different at different levels, completing a revolution in 38 clays at 
the 4 km level in summer, 33 days at 6 km and 23 days at 8 km. 

THE APPROACH BY TPIE DOCTRINE OF ENERGY 

The process for the expression of motion of the atmosphere which we have 
sketched in the preceding pages has been based upon the assumption that we 
understand what is meant by force and can assign values to the components 
of the forces acting in the directions of the co-ordinate axes. There is another 
point of view which is sometimes employed in the discussion of dynamical 
problems. From tliat point of view the sequence of events is regarded as the 
process of transformation of energy, the motion expresses kinetic energy and 
the configuration of the system is an indication of potential energy. Thence 
we get a generalised conception of force as the change in kinetic energy corre- 
sponding with change in the configuration. Some system must be employed 
to specify the configuration and express the energy but we are not limited to 
co-ordinate axes. 

The development of the metliod is due to Lagrange. Its application to 
dynamical problems can be found in the text-books of dynamics. The method 
was employed by J. J. Thomson^ for the study of transformations of energy 
of different kinds in physics and chemistry and is well worth the attejition of 
meteorologists, 

The name of Lagrange is introduced into meteorological literature on 
another count by V. Bjerknes* as the inventor of a special form of the equations 
of motion of a particle of fluid in which the co-ordinates of position of the 
particle at any time are expressed as functions of their value at a past epoch 
and the time, 

Der tibergang von einerMeteorologie derDruck-, Tempera wr- und Bewegungs- 
/elder zu einer der betoegteu Luftmauen bedeutet aber hydrodynamiach der tJbergnng 
von den Eulerschen zu den Lagrangeschen Gleichungcn. Zurllckgehaiten durch den 
traditionellen Schrecken vor den letzteren, suchte ich aber mdglichat Innge mit don 
Eulerschen auszukotnmen. Das Eltipaesen der Probleme in ungeeignete Fomi zeigte 
aich jedpeh irnmer unbefriedigender, und ftlhrte mich zuletzt — leldcr erst ganz 
neulicb — zu einem eingehenden Vergleich der beiden Glcichungssyatcme. Dns 
Resultat wurde mir eine grosse Uberraachung: es kann nur als ein hiatoilaclies 
Vonirteil bezeichnet werden, wenn man allgeJHein das eine Gleichungssysteni nls 
einfacher als das andere hinatellt, 

The analysis involves very elaborate manipulation of symbols. 

A cursory examination may inspire the reader with the hope that the 
establishment of some recognisable entity intermediate between the co-ordi- 
nates and the atmospheric circulation, that might appear as a generalised 
co-ordinate, would make the situation more easily comprehensible. 

1 A^ttcatloin ofVyttaniies to Physics and Chmisiry. London, Macmillan and Co.. 1888. 

• t)ber die hydrodynamlschen Glelchwngen in Lagrangescher und Enlerscher Form 
und ihre Lineariaierung for das Studium Iclelner Sttirungen,’ Geo/ysishe Publikasjoner, vol. v, 
No. II, Oslo, 1929, 
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THE APPLICATION OF THE EQUATIONS 

We have now completed our recital of the equations which have been 
evolved for determining the motion of the atmosphere from our knowledge 
of the forces in operation. We began by citing the forms evolved by Richard- 
son because they represent the most elaborate representation of the problem. 
We have no example of the practical use of the Lagrangian method. 

In the ordinary practice of Newtonian dynamics the next step should be to 
integrate the equations and so express the values of all the variable elements at 
any one time, the present, in terms of the values at any selected previous epoch 
of the past, 

The equations are however too complicated for general solution by direct 
integration. The nearest approach is that of Richardson, who would substitute 
for the impracticable general solution an approximate solution by the method 
of finite differences which he had found serviceable in a different dynamical 
problem, namely that of the stresses in masonry dams. He obtains a solution 
by introducing finite changes due to the effect of the various forces in a finite 
time, assigning approximate values to the various forces for the interval. 

We do not propose at this stage to follow Richardson's approximate 
solution. We shall pass on to cite some of the applications of the general 
equations of motion to the solution of atmospheric problems. 


THE CLASSICS OP METEOROLOGICAL CALCULUS 

Let US consider more or less in chronological order the contribution of 
the equations of motion to the solution of the problem of weather. 

Those contributions which refer especially to the origin or behaviour of 
the group of phenomena associated with the Daily Weather Chart and arc 
concerned with the origin or development of cyclonic depressions should find 
their place at the end of the volume. In this chapter we propose to deal only 
with contributions which embody dynamical principles of general application. 

Our expressed purpose in setting out the laws of atmospheric motion in 
chap. I and the derivation from those laws of the various forms of the general 
equations of motion in chap, ii was to cite the efforts which have been made 
to apply the various equations to the general weather-problem and, without 
going into the details of the mathematical operations employed, to set out 
the results arrived at by the authors, and the auxiliary assumptions by which 
those results have been achieved, with a view to satisfying ourselves and the 
reader as to whether a natural sequence of events has really been expressed by 
the manipulation of the mathematical symbols and their numerical equivalents. 

To do this for the whole number of contributions would be too much of a 
labour for the author as for the reader. To make them intelligible to the render 
of ordinary mathematical attainments, amplification and expansion of tlie 
original would be required instead of abbreviation and compression. We have 
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seea it suggested tliat a test of efficiency of a contribution to science in these 
days is that the result can be given within four lines of print. That test often 
fails in the case of a mathematical contribution. 

We have endeavoured to select from the large number of meteorological 
memoirs wliich use differential equations of motion those only which have 
made some impression upon the meteorological worldand which form, or have 
formed, part of the stock-in-trade of the exponents of the practical dynamics of 
weather. From this point of view it is not necessary that we should re-examine 
the literature of the subject, our criterion will obviously be satisfied if an 
autlior of acknowledged competence has already exercised his judgment and 
made his selection. 

In our summary of the history of the subject in vol. l we have cited two 
compilations of memoirs bearing on dynamical meteorology, one by Cleveland 
Abbe^ for the Smithsonian Institution, and the other by Marcel 13 rillouin® 
which is sufficiently comprehensive for the years preceding its publication to 
serve the purpose that we have in view. We do so with great cojifidence be- 
cause M. Brillouin was led by one or other of the papers which are included 
in his summary to the further development of the subject in a substantial 
volume of the Annales du Bureau Central Mdtdorologiqne devoted to Vents 
configtis ei niiages, 

A large number of the papers translated by Abbe are concerned with the 
thermodynamics of the atmosphere, especially von Bezold’s contributions and 
NeuhofFs equations of saturation adiabatics^ a subject which we have treated 
separately in vol. in. 

Let us therefore turn our attention to the papers which Brillouin cites. 

Halley to Helmholtz 

In the volume dated 1900 Brillouin passes in review the memoirs that deal 
with the general circulation of the atmosphere from Halley (1686) to Helmholtz 
(1889). The end of the nineteenth century is a suitable epoch in the history of 
dynamical meteorology because the vital division of the atmosphere into tropo- 
sphere and stratosphere dates from about that time. Before that it may be said 
. to have been usual for the purpose of theory to regard the atmosphere either 
as isothermal or as isentropic. The systematic investigation of tlie upper air 
has put an end to that kind of simplification. 

Brillouin*s selection includes, besides the initial contributions of Halley 
and the final contributions of Helmholtz, those of George Fladley (1735), 
"Concerning the cause of the general trade-winds’; M. F. Mamy (1855), 
"The physical geography of the sea and its meteorology ’ ; W. Ferrel (1856-61), 
‘The winds and the currents of the ocean,’ ‘The motions of fluids and solids, 
etc.’; James Thomson (1857, ’92), ‘On the grand currents of atmospheric 
circulation ’ ; W. Siemens (1886), ‘ Uber die Erhaltung der ICraft im Luftmeere 

» ‘.Tho Mactaiiica of the Earth’s Atmosphere,’ Smithsmian Miscelltwaow Collodions, 
No. 843, Washington, 1893, Other collecHona are dated 1877 1910. 

* Mhnoiree origiiiait.y siir la circulation gAnirale da Valmosphire. Paris, 1900. 
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cler Ercle’; M. MOller (1887), 'Der Kreislauf der atmosphiirischen Luft 
zwischea liohen iind niedereii Breiten, die Druckvertheilung und laittlere 
Windrichtung’ ; A. Oberbeck (1888), ‘Ober die Bewegungserscheinungen der 
Atmospliare.’ 

In a brilliant introduction of ten pages he notices also the contributions 
of deTastes (1865-78), Teisserenc deBort(i883),Duclaux (1891), and Dupon- 
chel (1894). 

About these we may hint that Halley finds a physical basis for the atmo- 
spheric circulation in a map of the winds of the intertropical regions and sug- 
gests the influence of solar radiation upon the surface-temperature as their 
cause — the winds seek the sumiy regions of tlie earth and pursue the track 
of the sun from east to west. 

He was therefore a pioneer in the determination of the forces acting upon 
the atmosphere by observation of its motion. The same basis of progress may 
be traced in Dove’s Law of Storms and, with the aid of Buys Ballot’s relation 
of motion to the distribution of pressure, in the work of de Tastes andDuclaux. 

With Hadley may be said to begin the other aspect of the subject, namely 
the calculation of the motion from the recognised forces. He accounts for the 
westward motion of the trade-wind by the dynamical effect of the earth’s 
rotation upon a parcel of air which is free to move over the earth’s surface, and 
for the motion of the counter-trades by wliqt amounts to an equation of con- 
tinuity. 

The development of the idea of calculating the effect of forces upon the 
motion finds expression in the general equations of motion of a particle on a 
rotating earth which arc given in Ferrel’s second memoir after some general 
reasoning, physical and dynamical, in lus first memoir. 

The peculiarity of Hadley's treatment is that, having found a sufficient 
cause for the deviation of the motion of air over the earth’s surface from south- 
ward to south-westward, he allows liis mind to rest in that conclusion. More 
rigorous dynamical treatment traces tlie path of a particle, free to move, 
through a variety of curves of interesting shapes which are set out for the 
curious reader by F. J. W. Wliippleb In so far as they omit to take account of 
the environment with which the moving air is associated they are not, strictly 
speaking, meteorological. 

As a matter of fact, the maps which are reproduced in vol. ii may be cited 
as evidence that the circulation is better described with reference to the dis- 
tribution of pressure than as a direct inference from terrestrial rotation. 

From the hypothetical operation of known forces, Maury, Ferrel, James 
'Fhomson and Oberbeck obtain schemes of general circulations arranged in 
^ioncs of latitude ignoring the effect of the distribution of pressure and of that 
of land and water. Maury brought in hypothetical electric and magnetic forces 
when lus dyjinmical courage failed. As a deduction from his equations in one 
of hia schemes, Ferrel regarded the polar regions as devoid of atmosphere 
assuming that there was no frictional effect. 

1 Phil. Mag., voJ. xxxHi. 1917, P- 457- 
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We must therefore regard the contributions as interesting speculations 
about a planet which does not represent the earth as we know it ; nor can the 
application to the real earth be developed by any slight modification of tlie 
hypothesis. 

L’iiifluence des terres et des mers dans notre hdmisphiro nord, le soul bion connu, 
est tellement prdponddrante qu’il n’y a aucitne raison d’ndmottro In moindre ressem- 
blance, entre la distribution de la pression et de la tempdrature ([dcluitcs dos obsor- 
vations en faisant lea moyennea par paralldles, et Ics distributions cpio loB mCmoa 
situations astronomiques produiraient sur un globe rdellemenC uniforme. 

(Brillouin, Inc, cit., p. xix.) 

Siemens introduced a more general form of reasoning when he imagined 
the total momentum of the atmosphere and its total kinetic energy to be 
derived from the complete mixing of the atmosphere at rest. But tlie appli- 
cation of this principle to the actual condition of the earth is beset with difll- 
culty on account of the thermal energy. 


Helmholtz: Stratification of the atmosphere 

Helmholtz, on the other hand, opens out n new province by using his 
reasoning to develop certain processes which are operative in any part of the 
atmosphere in accordance with the laws of hydrodynamics, and reaches con- 
clusions which one may expect to find illustrated wherever tlic atmosphere 
admits the prescribed assumptions. The memoirs^ cited by Brillouin arc tiie 
real basis of the productive part of modern mathematical treatment of the 
problems of meteorology. Here therefore we reproduce the main lines of his 
argument. 

First, in relation to the general circulation of the atmosphere, we concliKle 
that if the atmosphere, at rest on a smooth earth, were completely mixed the 
result would be convective equilibrium or, as we prefer to say, equality of 
entropy throughout. There would be a zone of calms at the surface near the 
tropic where the pressure would reach a maximum, a gradient of pressure on 
the north side for westerly vnnda and on the south side for easterly winds. 

Next he shows that if a belt of air with negligible viscosity were moved 
from a calm zone at the equator either northward or southward, retaining 
Its moment of momentum, the earth’s rotation 10“ away from the initial 
position would give wind with a velocity of 14 m/sec, 20" away 58 m/sec and 
30 away 134 m/sec. Smee these velocities are beyond any that are recorded 
for regular wmds of the globe, he considers whether the reduction to practical 
values could occur m consequence either of the viscosity of air or the thermal 

hydrodynamical equations of a viscous 
Max^veU’8 value of the viscosity of 
nf fL K °“g^nal velocity at the top 

formula for the equalising of temperature it would require 36,164 years to 
.889,' Beivegungea,’ Si,z,mgsb„. Ah^. U/.„. B„K«, 1888, S. 647-O3 ; 
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reduce the original difference of temperature between the upper and lower 
layers to one-half. Consequently in considering the motion of the air in the 
atmosphere we can leave out of account the effect of simple viscosity and con- 
ductivity and must seek the cause of the reduction of velocity, which we 
recognise as taking place, in some other activity such as that of eddies, by 
which the area of layers in contact is multiplied enormously and an oppor- 
tunity afforded for the natural viscosity of the air to become effective, 

We have already referred (vol.ii,p. 295 ) to Brunt’s estimate of the rate 
of decay of atmospheric motion, from which it would appear that if left to 
itself for six days the kinetic energy would be reduced to one-hundredth of 
its normal value. 

We are therefore invited to consider the action between two layers of air 
which are themselves in relative motion, each of tliem being isentropic in 
itself but with a different value of the entropy. 

To elicit the properties at the boundary surface between two such layers 
with finite differences of entropy and velocity we take the hydrodynamical 

Fig. 1 1 . The “ normal " Inclination 
to the direction of the polar axis of 
a surface of discontinuity between 
tivo isentropic layers for gradual 
diminution of tcinporature with 
latitude (Brillouln). 


Fig. nil. The inclination of a sur- 
face of discontinuity in an “ ab- 
normal” case when there Is a local 
increase of tomperntmo northward. 




equations in relation to axes drawn from the centre of the earth, that of x 
through the poles and^y and a at right angles thereto, ^ is the angular rotation 
of a particle when at a distance s from the polar axis, 'F its angular momentum, 
cu is the angular rotation of the eartli, P the potential of tlie impressed forces, 
so that dPjdx is the component of the impressed force in the direction of x. 
We get two equations, 


8F idp 
dx p dx 


o and 


dP T2 


This gives us surfaces of equal pressure which bridge a zone of calms (where 
i/t = oj) and if there are two isentropic rings in contact one with the other we 
get an equation for the curve of separation in a section through thepole, which 
is linear with respect to the inverse of the distance from the centre of the earth 
and quadratic with respect to 

At the surface of separation the pressure is continuous and Helmholtz 
deduces that in the normal case (fig. iifl), where the entropy is continuously 
diminishing along the earth’s surface from tlie equator to the pole, the surface 
of separation cuts the earth’s surface at a smaller angle than that between the 
pole star and tlie earth’s surface ; but in the abnormal case (fig. ii 6), in which 
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locally the entropy increases northwards, the angle between the dividing sur- 
face and the earth’s surface is greater than the angle between the pole star line 
and the earth’s surface. That is to say, in the normal case the iscntropic surface 
is within the cylinder bounded by lines parallel to the polar axis and in the 
abnormal case it is outside that cylinder. 

Consequently in the normal case, on the range from the pole towards the 
equator, a series of isentropic rings of latitude with successively greater 
entropy will cut the earth in a series of circles ; and the surfaces, starting up- 
wards from the circles, will slope towards one another from the two sitlcs of 
the polar axis. The limiting ring which touches at the equator will coincide in 
the equatorial region with the cylindrical surface itself, and thus the scries of 
surfaces will be as represented in Brillouin’s diagram (fig. 12 ), which we have 
amplified to show the surfaces passing over the poles ; in the abnormal case a 
surface which starts from a point in the abnormal condition will turn rouitcl 
and cut the earth again in a normal condition. 

Helmholtz considers only the inclination of the surfaces at the earth, i.e« 


I 


I 






the fringes of the surfaces which cut the earth’s 

surface. Since the memoir was written the dis- 
covery of the stratosphere and of the structure of 

the atmosphere leading up to it has made it clear / \ 

that the entropy at every part of the globe in- / Ay 

creases in the vertical, and after passing the tropo- // \\ 

pause into the stratosphere increases very rapidly. f_ eo ^ 

Thus it must ultimately reach a value as great as T 0 ch^ud “ 
that of the entropy of any part of the eartli’s sur- \ V j j 

face, and consequently the Helmholtz isentropic \ slVv x(\/ I 

surfaces, which start from a circle of the earth, j 

must, if produced upwards, form caps over the 
pole; the cylindrical form, which passes tangen- 

the upper regions so as to cover the poles. lines representing tlio sur- 
We are therefore reminded of the division of faces of contact of atmo- 
the atmosphere into underworld and overworld ®Ph®dc layers of succe.saivuly 
(vol. iir, chap. viii). The surfaces which Helmholtz oiitropy from polo to 
suggests in order to calculate the effect of one layer Brillouin). 

on another are idealised forms of the actual surfaces which are described in 

u th Tnrt T. called nonnal, which 

senamlna he d 7 r 7“’““'' ™ '■'=g‘“'ded ns 

conSta at an h“ T the isentropic 

ondition as an hypothesis; we have taken the actual pressures and temoern- 

parallels of latitude, but his reasoning about the effect of one layer upon 
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another of different entropy is not thereby invalidated, and the memoirs give 
us in fact an introduction to the study of the underworld as defined in vol. iir. 

Helmholtz also considers the disturbance of the equilibrium between the 
isentropic layers by heating and friction. 

Heating is only dynamically effective if the heat is supplied to the lower 
side of the stratum or removed from the upper side. In either of these con- 
ditions the propagation through the layer is relatively rapid until a new isen- 
tropic condition of equilibrium obtains; in the reverse case, when heat is 
supplied at the top and removed at tlie bottom, the propagation depends on 
conduction and radiation and is very slow. 

In the case of friction the disturbance operates differently according as to 
whether the motion at the surface is to the east or to the west. If we consider 
the normal inclination of the layers when the upper end of the layer is nearer 
to the axis than its lower end then, if there is a west wind at the surface, 
friction will tend to decrease the moment of momentum of the wind and the 
air at the surface will slide outwards towards the upper end of the layer in 
order to reach a position of equilibrium. In course of time therefore the 
moment of momentum of the whole layer will be diminished. 

If however the surface-wind is from the east the effect of friction is to 
increase the moment of momentum of the wind; the air tends to find its new 
place of equilibrium by moving along the surface towards the equator and 
pressing into the stratum in front of it. In this case the change is confined to 
the surface-layer, and is relatively more effective tliere than in the previous 
case where the effect is distributed through the whole thickness. 

Helmholtz then refers to the winds caused by the cooling of the earth at 
the poles. The cold layers flow outv'ards at the surface and form an east wind ; 
the effect of friction is to increase the mojnent of momentum ; so the advance 
continues and the air remains at the surface. He attributes the irregularity of 
the polar east wind partly to the fact that the pole of maximum cold does not 
coincide with the geographical pole, and partly to tlie effect of mountain- 
ranges on the shallow layer of cold air. 

The general conclusion of his study is that 

the principal obstacle to the circulation of our atmosphere, which prevents the develop- 
ment of far more violent winds than are actually experienced, is to be found not so 
much in the friction on the earth’s surface as in the mixing of differently moving strata 
of ail- by means of whirls that originate in the unrolling ofaurfBces of discontinuity. In 
the interior of such whirls the strata of air, originolly soparnte, qre wound in continually 
more numerous, and therefore also thinner layers spirally about each other, and there- 
fore by means of enormously extended surfaces of contact there thus becomes, possible 
n more rapid interchange of temperature and equalisation of their movement by 
friction. (Helmholtz, tr, C. Abbe.) 

Ilelmholtss : Aimosplieric billows 

In the second memoir we are first introduced to the theory of waves in 
a surface of discontinuity which depends upon hydrodynamical theory witli- 
out any consideration of the spherical form of the earth or its rotation. In 
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the latter part we are brought again to consider the conditions nt the bound- 
ing surface between two layers of air of different entropy and moving with 
different velocity. Helmholtz discusses the mixing of the nir derived from 
the juxtaposition of the two layers at the bounding surface^ the ascent of 
the mixture and consequent development of discontinuity at the new surface 
of juxtaposidon. 

It is this view of the mutual action between two layers of different entropy 
which forms the starting-point of Brillouin’s work on Veuis con/t^ms et miiifivs. 
The upward motion which gives rise to clouds takes place in the bouiulaiy 
between t^vo layers of different entropy and the rising air is formed by those 
parts of the two adjacent layers that have become mixed. In this way poclcela 
of mixed and cloud-forming air are developed between the two layers in tlic 
upper air and are used by Brillouin in the explanation of many forms of cloud. 

We give some account of the reasoning of Helmholtz’ paper. 

The picture which is presented is that of gravity-waves in the surface of 
separadon between two layers of air of different densities each invariable in its 
own layer. The waves may be produced by wind as represented by relative 
motion between the two layers expressed as a geometrical difference of velocity 
between two limits, upper and lower, sufficiently far from the surface ol' 
separadon to be regarded as undisturbed. The waves may be regarded aa 
stationary in the surface of separation. 

I have at first treated the simplest case of the problem, namely, the movement of 
rectilinear waves which propagate themselves with unchanged forms and with uniform 
velocity on the plane boundary surface between indefinitely extended layers of two 
fliuds of different densities and having different progressive movements. I shall call 
this kind of billows stationary billows, since they represent a stationary motion of two 
fluids when they are referred to a system of co-ordinates which itself advances with the 
waves, 

^ In any case of real relative motion of air-currents the waves will be carried 
with the common boundary at a velocity equal to the difference between 
the undisturbed velocities if they are in the same line, or to the difference of 
the components in the direction opposite to the smaller velocity if they are 
inclined at an angle. ^ 

The method of presentation may be indicated by the following quotations 
from Abbe’s translation. 


As soon as a lighter fluid lies above a denser one with well-defined boundary, then 
evidently the conditions exist at thia boundary for tho origin and regular propjgntion 
of waves, such as we are familiar with on the surface of watdr. ^ ^ 

u, P^^ormed by me show further that for the observed velocitiea of 

the wind there may be formed m the atmoaphere not only small waves, but also thoac 
whose wave-lengths are many kilometres which, when they approach tho earth’s surface 
Idon Strata of aTrtto vidJ nt 

motion and must bring about the so-called nuatv weHth«r Tlio •>. c i 
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The reader may remember the suggestion of fig. ii of vol. ni as a possible 
example of breaking waves in air. 

A section already referred to is interposed to explain that the discontinuity 
necessary to produce a surface for waves is developed between the isentropic 
layers discussed in the previous section and represented in fig. 12. The waves 
are in fact waves belonging to the surface of separation of two isentropic 
layers. Mixing due to heating may take place at the surface of contact and will 
cause the withdrawal of the mixed air from the ground-limit upwards along 
the surface of separation. This will result in the accentuation of the discon- 
tinuity at the new boundary between the strata. 


Hence results the important consequence that all newly formed mixtures of strata 
that were in equilibrium with each other must rise upwards between the two layers 
originally present, a process that of course goes on more energetically when precipita- 
tions are formed in the ascending masses. 

While the mixed strata are ascending, those parts of the strata on the north and 
south that have hitherto rested quietly approach each other until they even come in 
contact, by which motion the difference of their velocities must necessarily increase 
since the strata lying on the equatorial side acquire greater moment of rotation with 
smaller radius, while those on the polar aide acquire feebler rotation with a larger 
radius. If this occurs uniformly along an entire parallel of latitude, wo should again 
obtain a new surface of separation for strata of different rates of rotation whose equa- 
torial side would show stronger west winds than the polar side, which latter might 
occasionally show east winds. On account of the numerous local disturbances of the 
great atmospheric currents there will, as a rule, be formed no continuous line of 
separation, but this will be broken into separate pieces which must appear as cyclones, 

But ns soon ns the total mixed masses have found their equilibrium the surfaces of 
separation will again begin to form below, and new wave-formations will initiate a 
repetition of the same processes. 

From these considerations it follows that the locality for the formation of billows 
between the strata of air is to be sought especially in the lower parts of the atmosphere, 
while in the upper parts an almost continuous variation through the different values of 
rotation and temperature is to be exi>ectcd. The boundary surfaces of different strata 
of air, along which the waves travel, have one edge at the earth’s surface and there the 
strata become superficial. Experience also toaches, as docs the theory, that water- 
waves that run against a shallow shore break upon it, and even waves which originally 
run parallel to the shore propagate themselves more slowly in shallow water. Therefore 
waves that are originally rectilinear and run parallel to the banks will in consequence 
of the delay become curved, whereby the convexity of their arcs is turned toward the 
shore; in consequence of this they ran upon the shore and break to pieces there, 


I therefore believe there is no reason to doubt tliot waves of air which in the ideal 
atmospheric circulation symmctricol to the axis could only progress in a west-east 
direction, must, when once they arc initiated in tire real atmosphere, turn down toward 
the earth’s surface and break up by running along this in a north-westerly direction 
(in the northern hemisphere). 

Another process that can cause the foaming of the waves at their summits is the 
general increase in velocity of the wind. My analysis also demonstrates this: it shows 
that waves of given wave-length can only co-exist with winds of definite strength. An 
increase in the differential velocities within the atmosphere indeed often happens, but 
one can not yet give the conditions genomlly effective for such a process. 
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If we confine ouraelvea to tho search for such rectilinear waves ns ndvnnce with 
uniform velocity without change of form, we may, ns before remarked, represent such 
n movement as a stationary one, by attributing to both the media a unifonii rectilinear 
velocity equal and opposite to that of the wave. It is well known no change is thereby 
introduced Into the relative motions of the different parts of the masses. 


Helmholtz applies the principle of dynamical similarity to enable him to 
infer the motion at the surface between two layers with a discontinuity of 
temperature of say io° C from the motion at the surface of discontinuity of 
air and water. ’ 

The ordinary hydrodynamical equation is employed, assuming stream-line 
motion, incompressible fluid, a velocity potential and no friction, viz. : 


The application of the principle leads to the conclusion that in order that 

I 

I — cr 7^ 


the motion in the two cases may be similar 


. -- and 


h ^ 

® must 


l — a n 

remain unchanged, where a denotes the ratio of the densities on either side 
of the discontinuity, and the velocities parallel to the surface of dis- 
continuity in the two media, and n the linear dimension. From this it follows : 


(i) If the ratios of the densities are not clwnged, then, in geometrically similar 
waves, the linear dimensions increase as the squares of the velocities of the two media ; 
the velocities therefore will increase in equal ratios. 

(a) For stationary waves when a the ratio of the densities is varied, the quantities 
b ^ 

a rij must remain constant, that is to say, the ratio of the kinetic energies of the two 
streams remains unclianged, 

(3) If in geometrically similar motion the ratio of the densities of the two modia 
is different in the two cases, then if the wavea are to have the same wnve-lcngth the 

velocities in the two media must be increased in the same ratio as - i and V i — o 
increase. 

Further, for a given wind-velocity the ratio of the length of waves at the boundary 
between two air-masses with a temperature difference of 10® C to the length of geo- 
metrically similar water-waves ia 3630'3 to i (for a given form of wave whose store 
of energy is equal to that of the rectilinear flow along a plane boundary surface). This 
gives a wave-length of more than 500 metres for a wind of 10 metres per second. 

Since the moderate winds that occur on the surface of the earth often cause water- 
waves of a metre in length, therefore the same winds acting upon strata of air of 10“ 
difference in temperature, maintain waves of from 2 to 5 Idlometrcs In length, Larger 
ocean-waves from 5 to 10 m long would correspond to atmospheric waves of from 
15 to 30 kilometres, such as would cover the whole sky of tho observer and would hnve 
tho ground at a depth below them less than that of one wave-length, therefore com- 
parable with the wavea in shallow water, such as set the water in motion to its very 
bottom. 

The principle of mechanical similarity, on which the propositions of this paragraph 
are founded, holds good for nil wavea that progress with an unchanged form and con- 
stant velocity of progress. Therefore these propositions can be applied to waves in 
shallow water, of uniform depth, provided that the depth of the lower stratum in tho 
[model] varies in the same ratio as the remaining linear dimensions of the waves, 

The velocity of propagation of such waves in shallow water depends on the depth 
of the water. For water-waves of slight height and without wind it can bo computed 
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by well-known fonnulne. When we indicAte the depth of the water by h and put 
n “ 27 r/A [if b is the veloeity of propagation], tlien 




which for h => <x> becomes 


g — g nA 

11 


ffA ^ , ZttJi 
^ tnnh 




2w 

ih. 


[for /i ■=■ A the same equation holds with an accuracy of one part in a thousand] 
and for small values of h it becomes b* = gli. 

When however the depth of the water is not smali relatively to the wave-length, 
then the retardation is unimportant, thus for 

A/A -■ L the speed of propagation diminishes as i : ©'95768, 

A/A =■ the speed of propagation diminishes as i : 0-80978, 

A/A =® the speed of propagation diminishes ns 1 : 0-39427. 

When it is calm at the earth’s surface the wind beneath the trough of the aerial 
billow is opposed to the direction of propagation, but under the summit of the billow 
it has the same direction as that. Since the amplitudes nt the earth’s surface are 
diminished in the proportion e““*: i with respect to the amplitudes at the uppersurface, 
therefore these latter variations can only make themselves felt below when the depth 
is notably smaller than the wave-lengtL Variations of barometric pressure are only 
to bo expected when decided changes in the wind arc noticed during the transit of the 
wave. 


The energy of the waves. When we investigate the energy of the waves of water 
raised by the influence of the wind, and compare it with that which wotild be appropriate 
to the two fluids uniformly flowing with the same velocity when the boundary surface 
Is a plane, we find that a largo number of the possible forms of stationary wave-motion 
demand a smaller storage of energy than the corresponding current with a plane 
boundary. Hence the current with a plane boundary surface plays the part of a con- 
dition of unstable equilibrium to tlio above described wave-motion. Besides these, 
there are other forms of stationary wave-motion where the store of energy for both the 
masses that are in undulating motion is the same, as in the case of currents of equal 
strength with plane bounding surfaces: and, flnolly, there are those in which the energy 
of the wave is the greater. 


It is sufficient to hove proven thot for one form of wave, billows duo to wind are 
possible, which billows have a less store of energy than the same wind would have over 
a plane boundary surface. Hence it follows that the condition of rectilinear flow with 
piano boundary surface appears at first as a condition of indifferent or neutral equili- 
brium, when we consider only the lower powers of small quantities. But if we con- 
sider the terms of higher degree, then this condition is one of unstable equilibrium, in 
view of certain disturbances that coiTcspond to stationary waves behveen definite 
limits ns to wave-length; but on the other hand is n condition of stable equilibrium 
when we consider shorter waves, 


Breaking, foaming atmospheric billows cause mixture of strata in the mass of air. 
Since the elevations of the air-wnves in the atmosphere can amount to many hundred 
metros, therefore precipitation can often occur in them which then itself causes more 
rapid and higher ascent, Waves of smaller and smallest wave-length arc theoretically 
possible. But it is to be considered that perfectly sharp limits between atmospheric 
strata having different motions certoinly seldom occur, and therefore in by far the 
greater number of cases only those waves will develop whose wave-length is very long 
compared with the thickness of the layer of transition. 


SMM IV 
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HelmiioUz’a ideas of discontinuity and wave-motion find their most effective 
exposition in. V. Bjerknes’ Ahnospheric vortex, and the practical developments 
that have arisen from it. These fall for consideration with the theory of 
cyclones. In respect of the general circulation of the atmosphere, horrihile 
dictu, Bjerknes seems to arrive at a zonal arrangement of the atmosphere over 
the globe. It is difficult for his readers spontaneously to adjust his theory to 
allow for the distribution of land and water. 

Frictional effects 

The next section of our story deals with frictional effects. They find their 
consummation in the theory of turbulence foreshadowed by Helmholtz which 
took its present form about the year 1920. 

The section which we are proposing now to present is effectively set ou t 
by C. G. Rossby^, whose arrangement for the meteorological reader we 
gratefully acknowledge. 

For the sake of consistency we have found ourselves obliged to alter the 
symbolism, /i., originally Maxwell’s molecular viscosity with v = fxjp, becomes 
a general symbol for a diffusion coefficient; kmm is the coefficient of eddy 
viscosity in relation to momentum, in relation to temperature, kg to potential 
temperature and kg to eddy energy. 

We have seen in the last section how Helmholtz explained that the viscosity 
of air as measured in the conventional manner was quite inadequate to account 
for the practical limitation of wind-velocity in the atmosphere, and the con- 
ductivity of air similarly measured equally inadequate to account for the dis- 
tribution of temperature. And in the previous chapter we have seen that there 
is a peculiar property of the motion of air past a solid body, the criterion of 
which was formulated by Osborne Reynolds, and was intended to express 
the experimental fact that if the motion past a solid is slow the air will flow 
in stream-lines, but when the relative velocity exceeds a critical value the 
stream will develop eddies that have a kind of spin and consequent vitality or 
energy of their own. These eddies confer upon the stream a power of stirring 
or mixing, depending on the linear dimension I of the solid and on the vis- 
cosity of the fluid v as well as on the velocity of relative motion V. The relation 
is expressed by the so-called Reynolds number, Vljv, 

It is not unnatural to assume that tlie criterion of turbulence is somehow 
applicable to the motion of one air-current past another, and energy of a 
special kind may be developed in place of the energy of wave-motion which 
Helmholtz obtains by the assumption of discontinuity, The attainment of that 
position we hope to set out in Ais section; but meanwhile it may obviously 
be understood that, if turbulence with its eddies produces mixing witli a time- 
scale one hundred thousandth or one milliontli of that of conventional vis- 
cosity, the application to the motion of the atmosphere at different levels of 
an equation of the same form os that of viscosity, with coefficient regarded as 

^ 'TI10 theory of atmospheric turbulence — ^An historical r^sumd and an outlook,' Monthly 
Weather Review, Waehingion, vol. lv, 1927, pp. 6-10. 
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constant but unknown, should give results in agreement with observation, 
provided the assumption of constancy is not too crude, The coefficient so 
determined is legitimately called virtual viscosity. 

That ide<a gives the key to the arrangement of this section. 

But first we must refer to the work of Guldberg and Mohn^ (1876-80), 
who sought to establish a relation between the distribution of surface-pressure 
(at sea-level) and observed winds by introducing into the equations a term 
expressing surface-friction as a force opposite to and proportional to tlie 
surface-wind. The investigation was subsequently developed by Sandstrom®, 
who found that the frictional effect on tire surface layer was the equivalent of a 
force acting at 38° to the right (in the northern hemisphere) of the reversed 
wind-direction. 

The surface is however only one aspect of the problem, as the surface- 
effect is contingent upon the conditions in the air above. 

The first writer to explain the variation with height of wind-velocity and 
direction as expressing a special form of “viscosity*' near the surface was 
Akerblom^, who applied the hydrodynamical equations for viscous motion 
to the observations of wind-velocity at different levels of the Eiffel Tower 
extending to 300 metres. 

He used equations which arc equivalent to 

’ I , , hh . 

=> — 2(jiv sin ^ -h - = — 2aftf sin ^ — sin mz, 

iJ^B'^ . , , iBp . , bb 

pBz^ ^ pay ^ P 

to compute the virtual viscosity /x. The coefficient for the summer was found 
to be 700,000 times that of the conventional viscosity of standard air, and for 
the winter 500,000 times, 

It ought here to be remembered that Akerblom’s investigation was 
prompted by a mathematical investigation by V. W. Ekman'^, of GOteborg, of 
the vertical distribution of velocity in a drift-current produced by wind, which 
is ^ classic of hydrography, One of its results is that the surface-drift is not 
actually in the direction of the wind that produces it. 

That statement, which is often quoted, requires some consideration. It 
could hardly be maintained that the wind blowing over a field of corn bends 
the corn at any considerable angle to the line of its own motion ; were that so 
all our weather-cocks would need reinterpretation. Nor is the march of a 
“ cat’s paw ” over the water other than the motion of the air ; but statistically, 
taking the effect of eddies into account, the resultant motion of the surface- 

* Eludes siir ks mouvevients de I’afinosplidre, Christiania, 1876-80 and 1883, 

* J. W. Sand.strCm, 'llino motcorologlscho Forschungsrciso In dem sclnvedlschcn HocU- 
gcblrgc,' K. iSv. Vel. Ah. Ilaiidl., Bd. 50, No. 9, Stockholm, 1913. 

® F. Akcrbloin, 'Rcchcrchoa .sur les conrants Ics plus bas do l'atmosph6re au-dcssus do 
Paris,' Nova Ada Ikg. Soc. Uppsala, 1908. 

* 'On the liifluonco of tlio earth’s rotation on ocean-currents,' Arkiv J 6 y Mai. Aslr. och 
Fysik, 13 d. 2, No. ii, Stockholm, 1905. 
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water 18 not the same as the resultant motion of the surface-air, both are affected 
by the rotation of the earth and by eddies. 

The next investigation of virtual viscosity was the application of Aker- 
blom’s method by Th. Hesselberg and H. U. Sverdrup^ to Stevenson’s and 
Hellmann’a observations of wind close to the surface and to the abundant data 
for wind-direction and velocity of the air over Lindenberg which gave « 
variadon of the coefficient with height — a very small value (0-9) close to the 
surface increasing to one many times greater (50) at about 300 metres; from 
there upwards little variadon. The last conclusion is disallowed by Rossby 
on. the ground that in the calculation the frictional force per unit layer has 

been, taken, as ft ^ instead of ^ (^[i thus assuming /x to be constant and 


neglecting the term ^ 


0/i. dti 


y which is of the same order of magnitude as 


That this approximation highly affects the results of the computation hns been 
shown in another place'. There is, moreover, a^rincipal difference between a frictional 

term of the type and one of the type The former will, since (t is 

essentially positive, always have the same sign as whether /x is variable or not, 
and will therefore always tend to annihilate existing differences of velocity. The latter 
expression mny, however, on account of the term have the opposite sign to . 

In this case differences of velocity already existing may under favourable conditions 
increase and finally develop into real discontinuities'. 

(C. G. Rossby, Monthly Weather Review, 1927, p. 7.) 
But it has been noted by H. Jeffireys* that there is a strong argument in favour of 
the form fi even when ^ varies with x, the allowance for the effect of varying pres- 
sure upon the momentum of the moving eddy being just such as to cancel the term 
Taylor’s treatment of the problem is two-dimensional, but he shows that the 

appropriate form is Unfortunatelyhistreatment cannot be generalised for three 

dimensions and wo are left in considerable doubt as to how close is the analogy be- 
tween eddy-viscosity and ordinary viscosity. 


We come next to a paper by G. I. Taylor®, who in 1913 after the loss of 
8 .8, Titanic had been engaged in investigating the physical conditions of the 
atmosphere in the fog-regions of the North West Atlantic, He recognised that 

' ‘Die Reibung in der Atmosphare,’ Vwdff. d. Gtophys. ImL d. Univ. Leipzig, 1915; 

' Die Windfinderung rait der H6he vom Erdboden bis etwa 3000 m HOho,' Beiir. Phys. froi, 
Aimospklire, Bd. vii, 1917, pp. 156-66. 

‘ C, G. Rosaby, Statens Met.-Hydr. Anst. Medd., Bd. nr, No. i, Stockholm, 1935. 

* C, G, Rossby, 'On the origin of travelling discontinuities in the atmosphere,' Geog, 
Annaler, vol, vi, Stockholm, 1924, p. 180. 

* Proc. Camb. Phil. Soc., vol. xxv, part i, 1929, p. 25. 

* 'Eddy-raodon in the atmosphere,’ Phil, Tram. Roy, Soc,, vol. ccxv, London, 1915. 
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the eddy-motion due to turbulence would result in a redistribution of mass or 
of water-vapour-content in accordance with the diffusion law, and similarly a 
redistribution of temperature, or, with the natural restriction to adiabatic con- 
dition of the motion, of potential temperature. Such a process would lift cold 
surface-air and produce still colder upper air or a new mixture. An accorint of 
Taylor’s work in this connexion is given in chap, iv, where it is required in 
connexion with the relation between surface-wind and gradient. The upward 

transport of water-vapour is represented by — k^. where k^Is a coefficient 

dd 

of eddy-conductivity and the transport of potential temperature 0 is — 

where kg is a coefficient determined by different data but in all probability the 
same as the coefficient for water-vapour. 

For the vertical transport of horizontal momentum Taylor has — kmm ^ 

and ~ kmm g- where kmm is the coefficient of eddy-viscosity. 

By Rossby and other workers great importance is attached to the con- 
clusion that the result of turbulence which tends to equate potential temperature 
within the region of its operation is that heat is carried downward by the 
natural operation of the atmosphere and not upward. That Is not by any means 
surprising. We have referred eddy clouds to it in vol. lii, p. 349; it has 
always been understood that in the absence of condensation of vapour com- 
plete mixing of any layer to produce isentropic conditions cools the upper part 
and warms the lower. But it must be a very small part of the transference of 
lieat between the surface and the upper layers. The alternative upward flow 
may be spasmodic but it is very effective, and the stressing of the upper layers, 
where entropy is higher, as a source of heat, would suggest to the reader, unless 
care is taken, that the upper air had access to supplies of heat that are denied to 
the surface. The position appears to be that dynamical convection carries heat 
downwards and thermal convection carries heat upwards, 

In reality, pursuing the financial analogy of vol. iii, we may fairly say that 
the increase of potential temperature with height, which implies tlie storage 
of a certain amount of energy, represents the commission which the atmo- 
sphere charges for cashing Mother Earth’s cheques on Sol and Co.'s bank. 
The fee depends upon the humidity, \vhich may be described as liquid assets, 
at the time of drawing. 

Nevertheless, the transfer downwards is used by W. Schmidt as the basis 
of Aiislaiischt practically the equivalent of eddy-conductivity, and in his in- 
vestigation he uses the virtual viscosity to discuss diurnal variation of tempera- 
ture, the influence of large cities on climate and many other applications of 
diffusion. 

What is done for vertical motion by Taylor and Schmidt can be applied 
to the vertical stratification and consequent horizontal Austausch of entropy 
which we have represented in fig. 95 of vol. in; and another coefficient can be 
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obtained to illustrate statistically the effect of cyclones and other disturbances 
of the horizontal motion of air to carry warm air to the poles in exchange for 
cold air to the equator. This side of the general question of eddy-diffusion has 
been taken up by Defant^, Exner^ and AngstrOm^. 

From these we pass to the work which Richardson imposed upon himself 
by his attempt to determine the “known” forces to calculate the changes of 
motion according to the general equations of motion in his Weather Prediction 
by Nuviertcal Process, and in a previous paper on “The supply of energy to and 
from atmospheric eddies^.” 

The attempt to determine the present distribution of the meteorological 
elements from that of the previous day is not very encouraging. Richardson 
finds the explanation of its ill-success in the irregular distribution of the 
stations available for data. But the main part of the work is devoted to a 
searching analysis of the material available for the expression of the force.s 
required to implement the equations. In the course of that endeavour he has 
tabulated the values of eddy-conductivity and eddy-viscosity computed by 
the most varied methods. The results wUl be quoted in chap. iv. 

They indicate that the eddy-conductivity is very small close to the ground, 
then increases to a maximum within the first kilometre, and finally at the higher 
levels again decreases. 

His data also show that the conditions are not the same along the stream 
and across it. The “eddy stress” kmm for the cross-wind direction is 

seven times as large as kmm that for the down-wind direction. 

In his paper on the supply of energy to and from atmosplieric eddies he 
develops the idea of automatic turbulence due to relative motion in the atmo- 
sphere itself and arrives at a conclusion summarised by Rossby as follows : 

To eve^ value of the yerfical lapse-rate of temperature there correaponda n critical 
value for the increase of wind with height. If the increase actually observed is leas than 
the critical value, then the turbulence (more definitely the eddy-energy) haa n tendency 
to decrease. If the vertical increase of wind-velocity exceeds the critical value then 
the eddy-energy has a tendency to increase. 

For an average clear day the critical value (in the troposphere) is equal to 
I m/sec for loo m. ^ 

Rossby sums up the achievements as follows : 


e^Pre^ion has been derived for the production of eddy-energy [presumably 
energy of spin] from the kinebc energy of the mean motion. 

a. An expression has been obtained for the loss of eddy-enercrv throuch work 
a ..able .tra.ifica.ion and for .he gain of energy in .1 of ^.aUo X„.rac„- 


' Dyiiamtsche Meleorolcgi«,Z\velteAa&. 1925. Wieox p 

Proc. Roy. Soc. A. vol. xcvxi. London. 1920, pp. 354-^3. * ® 
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3. A criterion hns been found for the conditions under which nn air-current will 
remain laminar or become turbulent. 

4. An equation of continuity has been obtained expressing the increase of eddy- 
energy in a closed system as the diflfcrence between production and consumption of 
eddies within the system. 

The shortcomings of the theory as an aid to the solution of the general 
problem are : 

1. The state of turbulence ia characterised by three different quantities — eddy- 
viscosity kmmi eddy-conductivity eddy-energy E. 

2. Between these tliree characteristics there is ns yet only one relation, an energy- 
equation. Thus two of the above characteristics of the turbulence remain unde- 
termined. 

3. The energy-equation refers to a closed system and can therefore not be used 
for computation of the state of turbulence at individual points. 

Rossby (in two papers) makes amends for these defects by assuming that 
eddy-energy per unit mass, or specific eddy-energy (E), has its own coefficient 
of diffusion kjj so that specific eddy-energy is diffused upward per cm® sec at 

the rate of — kjn . 

Turbulence has thus four coefficients — eddy-viscosity kmm , eddy-conduc- 
tivity ko, diffusion of eddy-energy kg and specific eddy-energy E — which are 
reduced to one by assuming that each is proportional to E, and tlius a general 
equation is arrived at the solution of which gives the specific eddy-energy as a 
function of the vertical distribution of temperature and wind. 

In the absence of mean motion the equation for E is combined with die 
equation for eddy-convection of heat, and a system is obtained containing Band 
the potential temperature which gives a statistical solution of the problem of 
thermal convection. 

The theory awaits the determination of the statistical value of specific eddy- 
energy at different levels. 

About all these equations and coefficients we would remember that the 
whole conception of diffusion which they employ is statistical in the same way 
as the law of molecular diffusion is statistical. But eddies which, so to speak, 
are live objects are much bigger than molecules and have individual existence 
which is shown for example by gusts and squalls in the record of turbulent 
wind on an anemometer. 

It mny be that there are lessons contained in the study of the individual 
records which their amalgamation into a statistical mathematical equation will 
not convey. Somewhere we must draw the line between the eddy of which the 
atmosphere carries an innumerable quantity to the discomfort of airships and 
airplanes, and the eddy that asserts its individuality and destroys a bridge or 
carries a roof away a mile or two. 

It is not quite likely that nature will let us dispose of these phenomena by 
a common coefficient of diffusion; for “normal” conditions, based on means, 
it may do so; but for daily use some further discrimination is necessary. 

It may be noted that the contributions mentioned in our summary are 
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restricted as to the country of origin. In the past century we have noted con- 
tributions from the United States, Great Britain, France, Germniiy, Austria, 
and the Scandinavian countries. 

In the latter part of the period Japan has taken a full share in the task of 
expressing the behaviour of the atmosphere according to the laws of mathe- 
matical physics. Many of the contributions are directed to the phenomena of 
the weather-map and find tlieir place in chap. xr. 

We note the following as having the general character which is appropriate 
to this chapter. S. Fujiwhara^ deals with the growth and decay of vortical 
systems In water; S. Sakakibara* with the transverse eddy-resistance to the 
motion of air in tlie lower layers of the atmosphere; Y. Isimarii'’ with the 
eddy-motion of air near the earth’s surface; these are developments of the 
same subject. 


EXNER'S DYHAMISCHE METEOROLOGIE 

It will be noticed that in the preceding sections we have evaded the direct 
application of the general equations of motion in their complete form. Wo 
have noticed in the first place work that can be done with them if we restrict 
the issues to conditions of no acceleration, no friction, or no terrestrial rotation. 

In the last section we have dealt with turbulence by the application of the 
hydrodynamical equations of motion with frictional forces considered inde- 
pendently of the vertical motion, the same equation ns that used by Helmholtz 
in his exposition of possible atmospheric waves. 

The only attempt to use the equations in their entirety is that of L. F. 
Richardson already mentioned. 

The general equations of motion could hardly have been intended, by 
those who have developed them, merely as inpseum specimens, and we turn 
therefore to the work of an acknowledged master of mathematicnl method in 
its application to meteorology, the Dynwnisc/te Meteorologie of the late Prof. 
F. M, Exner, with confidence that the achievements of mathematical physics 
will be adequately set out. As an indication of mathematical method we take 
a chapter with the title “AUgemeine Dynamik der Liiftstriimungen,” in 
■which he discusses the application of the general equations of motion. The 
relation of pre^ure to gradient and the development of turbulence are part of 
the story. Incidentally an excellent account of the work on turbulence, which 
we have already summarised under the heading of the effects of friction, finds n 
place m the chapter. 

The portion which we select for the purpose of illustration is § 37, ‘ ' Zwei 
integrale d^ Bewegungsgleichungen filr horizontale Luftstrdmungen oline 
Keibung The following is a free translation; words in square brackets have 
been added by the translator. 


I Japaiiesa Jauru. Asi. Geophys,, vol. i, No. 5, 1923, p, 135 

• *' No. 4. 1928, p. 130; vol. n. No, 3. 19*9, p. 139. 

Ibid., vol. ir, No, 2, 1929, p. gi; vol. n. No. 3. 1939, p, 133. ^ ^ 
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The cquntionB previously developed (S. 96) give very convenient and simple 
formulae for treating the motion of air m a horizontal plane. On n limited portion of 
the earth's surface constant), neglecting air-friction, they are: 


dn , . , idp 

j- + 20* sin it-, 

at p ox 

dn . , I dp 

-jr — 20* sin . 

clt pOy 


I. Velocity due to [the potential energy of] pressure-gradient. (A calculation of 
Margulcs.) 

We have already assumed (i) the motion to be horizontal [improbable if the motion 
is guided by the isentropic surfaces] and (2) free from viscosity, Next in order to inte- 
grate the eqiiatiom we assume (3) that the motion of the air does not affect the pressure- 
distribution so that the gradient is undisturbed in spite of the motion, 

If c is the resultant velocity Vk® + o®, we get by adding the equations 


Since 
wo get 


1 d^ ^ _ I /dp ^ dy\ 

2 dt p V0>; ■ dt ^ By ‘ di) ' 


1^4.^ ^ 

dt dt ^ 3.V ■ df 9y ‘ dt’ 


and ^ is zero, 



P changes with the motion, but, with Margules, one can make one or other of two 
simple assumptions, namely, (4) that during the change of pressure the motion is cither 
adiabatic or that it is isothermal. In either of the two cases integration is possible, and 
to a first approximation 

Pd 

Taking Cq as zero />o — = i 2 5 10 20 30 mm Hg. 

c = I4'4 20*3 32*1 45'4 64*2 78*6 m/sec. 


Whence we can conclude that the annihilation of 20 m/sec of velocity would be 
sufficient to carry air over two millimetres of prcssurc-differonce, 

[It is difficult to formulate atmospheric conditions in which the assumptions of 
this proposition would be valid. As a matter of meteorological experience pressure- 
energy and air-motion are not alternative but collateral, they rise and fall together, 
the sacrifice of one does not increase the other. The hesitation which (3) naturally 
arouses is confirmed by the fact that in tho course of the mathematical manipulation 
the influence of the earth’s rotation disappears. 

Conservation of angular momentum in steady convergence towards n centre Is 
perhaps the nearest approach to the postulated case and in that connexion presumably 
If the spiral motion of air at tho base of a circular vortex carries air from 760 mm to 
740 mm its velocity will be Increased by 64 m/sec unless friction of some sort opposes 
tho development. That particular case is essentially superficial,] 


II. Air flov) mill incidental oscillations in the horiaonial plane. A quite general 
integration of the equations of morion is not possible, wc will consequently take a 
special case which can be treated more closely — the flow of fluid combined with oscil- 
lations, Those can bo cither horizontal or vortical. Hero also however Integration Is 
only practicable witli simplification. For the flow of tho fluid besides the equations 
of motion tho equotion of continuity is appropriate. For simplification lot the motion 
be supposed to be assumed to bo stationary so that everywhere 
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The general aolutlon of the problem ia difficult. It conaista in the intcBrntion oE the 
equations ^ ^ 

pda;' . 


dn . » 

+ aw sm ^ — 

at 

du . ■ 

- - at. am i>ii - - 


I? + ^ Cph) + |i (/>») - o nnd p = RpT. 

We will consequently assume simplificBtiona and first of all treat the mr ns nn in- 
compressible fluid and neglect the rotation of the earth, Then in the stntionnry con- 

9 m , ou I ^ 
pdx' 

I ^ 
pdy' 


dv . dv 


9h ■ dv 
^ dy 


o. 


If there is no turbulence there exists a velocity potential such that 


9^ 


11 ai\d 


9^ 


V and we obtain instead of the three equations given above the following i 
p^p~ where P is a constant, 


9V . 

■** 9y> 


o. 


We choose for 4 a solution which has as the chief component a flow along the positive 
.v-axis, but besides an oscillation transverse to this direction, viz. 

^ - A.V - B cos tv 


the velocity-components are 

H -= A + Baain te [e-'"-''' + 

11 — Bo . cos ov[e*^'*“*'l — 

For ji — b, t; =■ o and there the flow la rectilinear along the x direction; tuid for y 
greater or less than b, v differs from zero, and indeed the more so tho further wo got 
from y = b. We have to deal therefore with an oscillating flow. It has, with no turbu- 
lence, the property that the oscillation must increase in a direction at right angles to 
the flow, otherwise there would be no continuity. Tho stream-line is given by n strenm- 
function 4i where 

^ __ 9 ^ dip dp 

dx dy* dy dx' 

One easily finds that 

p ^ Ay — B sin ax — K. 

For a given stream-line K is constant. A and B are determined from the velocity 
Uo, tJ| at the origin of co-ordinates. If one introduces these magnitudes, tho equation 
to the stream-line becomes 


K ^ . n 

y — sin cMj 

Kq atin L 


_ e-a{b-v) 






This integral, which has been won by many simplifications, shows us a stationary flow 
of fluid which la only rectilinear Jn the case of o. If this is not so, wave-motion 
is present in the fluid of which the wave-length and amplitude depend on the two 
magnitudes a and b. 
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These waves mo no simple sine waves but such in which the crest is continually 
displaced further from the mean position than the trough. On one side the elongation 
increases continually. [In order to obtoin the result in nature we have further to assume 
two containing surfaces, one on either side, between which the stream-line flow can take 
place.] 

Exncr then gives a picture of the wave-form. He finds an example of this 
kind of oscillation in a map from Sandatrom’s memoir in which the stream- 
lines are drawn over Northern Europe on January 7, 1902, at 9 p.m. 

Other chapters of Exner's volume are devoted to the subjects treated in 
succeeding chapters of this volume. Chap, vii deals with the kinetic energy 
of moving air, based largely upon Margules* Energy of Storms\ and chap, vin 
deals with stationary air-flow in the atmosphere. Chap, ix is concerned with 
the general circulation of the atmosphere. 

The memoirs which Brillouin has collected arc again referred to, but, apart 
from the necessity for a zone of high pressure somewhere about latitude 30® 
in either hemisphere, little practical result appear. Exner’s chapter is largely 
devoted to the combination of the results of observation in respect of the dis- 
tribution of temperature, pressure and wind-velocity, potential temperature 
(entropy), moment of rotation, which wc have dealt with in chap, vi of vol. iii, 
and the correlation of pressure in different parts of the northern hemisphere 
which we have noted in vol. ii. 

The calculus of isallobars 

We cannot claim to have given an exhaustive summary of the literature 
of meteorology based on the general equations such ns may be found in 
Sprung’s Lehrhuch der dynamischc Meteorologic or the great Lchrbiich of Hann 
and SUring. The specimens which we hnvc chosen, however, may give tlie 
render an idea of tlic mode of treatment to which the general equations lead. 

As regards practical applications wc may remark that the calculus of iso- 
bars based on the equations of the gradient-wind is in effect the real subject 
of this volume, and its implications arc tlctniled later. I'he treatment is 
mainly graphical, but among the recent contributions to dynamical meteo- 
rology we note an analytical paper by Brunt and Douglas^ about tlie dynamical 
implications of what arc called by their originator isallobars. These are lines 
drawn to connect places at which the rates of change of pressure are equal, 
as estimated by observed changes in a definite interval previous to tlic epoch 
of the chart. The idea was suggested and the subject treated graphically by 
Ekholm in 1907. It has been extended over tlic world by the adoption of 
the barometric tendency (change of pressure in 3 hours) as an element of 
terrestrial weather. 

In their memorr Brunt and Dougins show that when the pressure distri- 
bution is changing, then to a first approximation the wind in the upper air may 
be estimated by adding to the geostrophic wind a component blowing in a 
direction normal to the isallobars from high to low values of the isallobars, and 

Aleiuoirs <if tho lioyal Melcnyohgkal Socieiy, vol. nr, No. 22, London, 1928. 
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having a velocity proportional to the isallobaric gradient. There is therefore a 
convergence of winds into the isallobaric low and a divergence of winds from 
the isallobaric high, which explain the frequent association of cloud and rniii 
with low values, and of bright weather with high values on the isnlloharic 
chart. The authors emphasise the fact that a system of geostropliic winds in 
which we have 

. , 1 9 p . . idp 

2itoj 8in 0 = — rf t zveo sin 0 «= - A- 

pay ~ pox 


9 9 

satisfies the equation of continuity ^ {pn) + ^ {pv) = o without any vertical 

component v>. A system of winds which is purely geostrophic therefore has no 
ascending or descending motion within its ambit, They also show that in 
general the disturbance produced by surface-friction in die equilibrium of a 
surface of separation of cold and warm air can only give sufficient ascent to 
produce light drizzle. 

We must also add a note on a recent contribution to the dynamics of tUo 
atmosphere by M. Giao'-, who investigates by the aid of equations of motion the 
rate of propagation of the various fronts which form tlie basis of the system of 
forecasting of the Norwegian school of meteorologists. 

M. Giao regards a map of the distribution of pressure at sea-Ievcl and 
its changes as fundamental representations of the condition of the atmosphere 
against which no objection can be taken, and further he regards the discon- 
tinuities with which he deals as ideal mathematical discontinuities in comput- 
ing numerical values from the equations. 

We cannot exactly follow him in either of these assumptions. We have 
pointed out in vol. m that the sea-level map is based on reduction of pressure 
to sea-level which is always subject to error, and it must be remembered that 
a small error in the measurement of pressure may give rise to a large error in 
the dynamical computation. The only observations of temperature and wind 
which are associated with sea-level pressure are not sea-level values and there- 
fore not strictly appropriate to the map; and in the present chapter we have 
already remarked that, so long as the effect of divergence of the discontinuity 
from the mathematical ideal cannot be demonstrated quantitatively, it is not 
safe to assume that it can be neglected, 

Nevertheless M. Giao’s conclusions have the great advantage that they are 
applicable to individual cases and are not dependent upon mean values. More- 
k calculated motions of the fronts are apparently 

venfied by observation although no account is taken of turbulence. We can 
only conclude that the motion of the front is a matter of somewhat crude and 
pneral character which does not require the highest precision in the calcu- 


champ igallobarique,'JVf^»jonflUtf/'0#c8 
1930. Surlesporturbahona m^caolquea des fluldes,' Mi,»orial. etc.. No. 21, Paris, 
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TA MA0EMATA 

THE CONTRIBUTION OF MATHEMATICAL ANALYSIS 

We have seen that an immediate solution of the general equations is not 
generally possible and that, for the achievement of the purpose in practically 
every case, some auxiliary assumption has to be made; the assumption may 
take the form of neglecting terms as being relatively of no importance or some 
specification of the initial conditions which apnoti may seem reasonable. The 
assumptions once made and a solution once obtained, it is not unusual for 
the mathematical result to be quoted as applicable generally without any 
mention of the limitations of the solution. It is, however, obvious that any 
assumption which is introduced in this way should always be the subject of 
careful scrutiny, because strictly speaking the solution applies to an Ideal atmo- 
sphere, and meteorological reasoning is not really pertinent unless it denis with 
actual conditions. 

Assumptions generally characteristic of the solution of the equations of 
motion which are a priori improbable and are difliciilt to verify are opt to 
give the impression of Jiypothesis ratlier than reality. Hence the contribu- 
tions of mathematics to the solution of problems of weather are apt to convey 
an impression of academic exercises rather than of definite contributions to 
practical meteorology. 

We shall have occasion to remark that the assumption that the motion 
of air is horizontal may lend to serious misconception. The same kind of 
assumption sometimes takes the form of regarding the surface of separation 
of the underworld and the overworld as horizontal, which may perhaps be 
taken into account in the history of the airship R loi. 

For example, the calculation of the motion of the atmosphere on the hypo- 
thesis that any part of it follows the course of a particle which is free to move 
under balanced gravity and the rotation of the earth, neglects the effect of 
pressure in guiding the motion, and is seriously defective. 

The solution may of course be an approximation to reality, and is indeed 
useless unless it is so, but in tlie phenomena of weather important occurrences 
turn on small deviations from typical conditions and n solution which assumes 
typical conditions may be wide of the mark. 

There is in fact some justification for a suspicion that conclusions baaed 
upon an adjusted view of nature, even if the adjustment is not very violent, 
have not quite the validity that attaches to the doctrine of universal gravitation, 
the original model of mathematical manipulation; and that the real virtue of 
that great instrument was not so much the process of mathematical reasoning 
by which it was evolved as the extraordinarily perfect representation of the 
facts which preceded it in the work of Kepler. It is doubtful even now with 
the multitude of observations which have been accumulated in meteorological 
libraries wliethcr the structure and behaviour of the atmosphere are sufficiently 
well-known or well-expressed for the effective operation of mathematical 
equations. Wc are entitled to say that we have yet to learn a good deal from 
the physical integration which nature is able to carry out so much more easily 
than the mathematician. 
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Wenn man die Glcichungen der Hydrodynamik und Therniodynamik nuf die 
Vorgange in der Atmoaphfire anwendet, wird man inuner einigc vereinfachende 
AnnaKinen machen mllflaen. Dutch diese Vorausaetzungen werden die Rcaultate mchr 
Oder weniger beeinflust, und wenn aie nicht gut gewfihlt sind, kommt man sognr leicht 
zu gonzfehlerhaften SchlUasen. Andereraeitsgibt ea aber in den hydrodynamiaclien und 
thermodynamischen Gleichungen aowie in den Gleichungen, die aus diosen abgeleitct 
werden kdnnen, GHeder, welcheim Falleder atmoaphfiriachen VoigUnge so kloin 8ind> 
dass man aie vernachlhasigen kann, ohne merkbare Fehler zu machen. 

(Th. Hesaelberg and A. Friedmann) 

The subsidiary assumptions made by meteorologists in order to facilitate 
the solution of the problems which they have set themselves afford material for 
study of great interest and sometimes for serious reflexion. 

Some who have endeavoured to find a general solution of the problem 
of the atmospheric circulation have essayed to advance by leaving out of con- 
sideration the distribution of land and water, to say nothing of the secondaiy 
effect of mountain-slopes. The result is a plan of the circulation which will not 
bear comparison with the original maps from which, in part, the conception 
took its rise. It is difficult to believe that real progress can be made in that 
way; it is not at all suggestive of the way in which Newton approached the 
investigation which found its expression in the law of universal gravitation. 
It gives us an ideal picture of the circulation which must be repudiated equally 
by the airman, the seaman, and tlic husbandman, when they are seeking 
guidance in the affairs of everyday life. 

As we have seen, another condition which is postulated in meteorological 
theory is the existence of a discontinuity of temperature and wind. It is 
allowed that discontinuity in pressure is unthinkable, it would mean explosive 
motion, but continuity in pressure can be reconciled with discontinuity in tem- 
perature, as Helmholtz has shown, if the winds are adjusted to balance the 
changes in the distribution of pressure on the two sides of the discontinuity. 
The assumption, however, while avoiding a discontinuity of pressure, leaves a 
discontinuity of pressure-gradient and we have yet to learn whetlier a discon- 
tinuity of that kind, a sudden transition from one gradient to its opposite, does 
actually occur in nature. It is probably true to say that in all the known cases 
observation is against it. Gradient docs not change suddenly either along the 
horizontal or along tlie vertical. As we may gather in chap, iv, it may take a 
full kilometre in the vertical to make tlie change from a finite gradient to its 
opposite, and in the horizontal, of course, a kilometre is far too small a unit for 
the expression of observed changes. 

It is usual to get over the difficulty by the consideration that the repre- 
sentation of the actual facts in any particular case requires a diagram of very 
la rge scale, and when the scale is reduced to manageable dimensions the changes 
are so nearly represented by discontinuity that the conclusions drawn by 
mathematical reasoning from the assumption of discontinuity are in effect 
applicable to the real case. 

In that claim the student who 'wishes to visualise the physical concepts of 
the real atmosphere has some difficulty in finding satisfaction. He would like 
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to suggest to the mathematical expert that if really there is no effective diffe- 
rence, in result, between a mathematical discontinuity and the actual continuity 
of nature, he would prefer to see the solution of the problem in its natural 
form rather than the mathematical substitute. 

Mnrgulcs hat die gnnze Rcchiiiingunterdcrvcreinfnchenden Voraviasetzung durcli- 
gcfUhrt dnsB die Atmosphilre die Erdc wic cine dOnne Schnle utngibt, in dor mir 
hodzontnlu Uewcgungeii vorkomnicn. Nur untcr dieaer Vornussetzung war C3 
mSglicli die Integration dor DifTei'cntialgleichung des Dmckes durchzuftlhrcn, 

(F. M Exncr, Dynamhche Meleorologte, Aufl. 11, p. 403) 

Wir nehmon in elner Ebcnc whbclfreie Qewegungen nil, boi dcr ciii Geschwiiidig- 
kcitspotentinl <{> uxlstiert, (Ibid.p. 78) 

A meteorological observer might fairly object with regard to the first 
quotation that the deviations of the motion of the air from the horizontal are 
in fact the very elements of weather, and an equation that assumes that they 
do not exist must he found in practice to equate things that are not equal. And 
with regard to the second, that what one finds recorded on anemometers makes 
the assumption so improbable ns to warn off the equation instead of satisfying 
it. 

One other point may be mentioned. On the plan of hydrodynamical 
analysis tlic motion of air requires for its description the partial diffcreiuia- 
tion of the pressure and velocity witli regard to tlie co-ordinate axes and time. 
It would be helpful to meteorologists who are, custom, graphically in- 
clined if examples of the magnitude and importance of these partial coeffi- 
cients were adducctl from actual observations of air-changes. 

The complete difFcrentinl DjDt, taking account of the motion, is 

djdt -h -|- vdffly -\- wdjds. 

It is undci-stood, for example, that the record of a barogram, thermogram 
or anemogram represents tlie changes dpl^t, dti/dt, or dVjdt^ at the position 
of the instrument. A map might indicate the partial coefficients with regard 
to X and y at least. 

Watching die sky towards sunset when there is a westerly wind observers 
may have noticed diat a succession of cloudlets advances across from tiic 
west, but cacli is dissolved before it reaches a certain nortli-south line. 
According to theory that miglit correspond with a vertical component due 
to loss of heat which ought to appear in a complete equation. 

The form of assumption which seems most tolerable is ono that allows the 
development of rigorous results in individual cases which occasionally present 
themselves and which can be tested by actual observation. 

For example, there is a generalisation that simplifies the dynamical solution 
and is very freely used in the subsequent chapters of this volume for which we 
ask the tolerance of the reader, namely the assumption that in ordinary practice 
the horizontal motion of die air is without acceleration, that .i*, ^ arc zero. 
Out of that comes the reladon of the gcostrophic wind. The assumption 
amounts in fact to considering that in most of its relations we can consider 
the air as moving under balanced forces. 
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That is an nssumption, not always true, which can be studied in particular 
cases. It implies first of all that all the minor changes of velocity due to eddies 
of many kinds can be neglected, an assumption which certainly raises diffi- 
culties in the comparison of the wind as observed in a pilot-balloon and the 
generalised geostrophic wind, but which can be tested to some extent by 
making out the trajectories of air as in The life-history of surface air-aments, 
and in the study of the motion of clouds. Moreover, it is distinctly utilitarian 
in its application ; it introduces the geostrophic wind as a new meteorological 
element, wliich is found to be a convenient term of reference in many dynamical 
problems. 

In the course of this work we shall draw attention to the fact that when- 
ever the balance is disturbed either by change of pressure or change of 
velocity there is always a component acceleration due to the earth’s rotation 
which tends to restore the balance, 

So the general motion of the atmosphere is a continuous process of spontaneous 
adjustment of the pressure to the motion; and as the process operates nt oveiy level 
of the moving air, and commences automatically with any deviation whatever from 
the atrophic balance, the adjustment of pressure to motion will be ns automatic ns 
that of the attitude of a bicyclist on the road or a skater on the ice. 

For the geostrophic wind we assume that the friction as well as the ac- 
celeration can be neglected, H. Jeffreys^ pushes the same kind of process still 
further ^nd classifies other winds in like manner. He distinguishes between 
three different kinds of winds — geostrophic, Eulerian and antitriptic — accord- 
ing as the chief controlling influence to balance the pressure-gradient is terres- 
trial rotation (acceleration and friction being neglected), acceleration (terrestrial 
rotation and friction neglected), and friction sufficient to prevent acceleration 
(acceleration and rotation being neglected). 

The last two, for which terrestrial rotation is assumed to count little, can 
only apply to the equatorial region where sin is very small, or to phenomena 
which are confined to a very limited area. As Eulerian winds he cites the winds 
of tropical revolving storms or tornadoes, which elsewhere we have called 
cyclostrophic winds, in which a considerable part of the pressure-gradient 
represented by cot Qje is balanced by rotation in a small circle. Jeffreys pro- 
vides a more comprehensive name because he would regard other examples as 
possible when they are found. As antitriptic winds [avTirpl-^i^) he has in 
mind what we have referred to elsewhere as anabatic or katabatic winds or 
more generally as slope-effect — the travel of air up and down a slope with little 
or no variation of its velocity. We shall have something to say about these in a 
chapter on graphical methods, chap. vni. 

Thus in meteorological literature we find many efforts to solve one or other 
of the aspects of the general weather problem which can be isolated by 
judicious assumptions and which provide a useful exercise for mathematical 
ingenuity. Some of these we have already considered. Others will find a place 

* 'On the dynamics of \vind,' Q.J.Roy, Meteor. Soo., vol, XLvni, 1922, pp. 29-46. 
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in subsequent chapters. In presenting the results of these researches we have 
endeavoured to make the reader acquainted with any subsidiary assumptions 
that have been used in aid of the development of the mathematical reasoning. 

This is with no wish whatever to discourage tlie application of mathe- 
matics to the solution of meteorological problems, but merely a reiteration of 
the obvious truth that the whole atmosphere is one and indivisible. No more 
can be got out of the solution of mathematical equations than is put into them 
by the data. The general equations of motion give us an algebraical expression 
of the acceleration of a small parcel of air in terms of the forces which are 
known to be operative upon it, and if they could be integrated would give us 
the position of the parcel at any subsequent time. But clearly the motion of a 
single parcel would not give us the general circulation, Much would depend on 
the motion of the environment which constitutes the boundary conditions for 
the single parcel. Without them the solution cannot be effective and the motion, 
of the environment is as nearly unknown ns tlic motion of the parcel itself. 

Something must be assumed In order that the boundary conclitioiis may be 
taken into account. It may be noticed that in the striking result of the mathe- 
matical analysis of the effect of the surface upon a flow in the nlr above it, it is 
assumed, without explicit statement, that the motion of any parcel in the 
stream is the same as that of all its neighbours at the same level, So that the 
result of the analysis is not the motion of a single parcel but tlic general motion 
of a layer of indefinite iiorizontal extent at the successive levels. 

And this leads us to say that progress in the analysis of atmospheric motion 
depends upon the segregation of a mass of air wliich has qimsi-vitnlity of its 
own, the behaviour of whicli can be referred to an assumed environment such 
as the undisturbed atmosphere, or a stream of air which itself has quasi- 
vitality. The disturbance which has to be traced may consist of waves or any 
other of the forms of spin which holds a mass of air together. 

At present wc are not able to offer an accurate description of these qunsi- 
vital masses for mathematical treatment, but everyone who thinks about the 
weather feels the necessity for sucli personification. Even the layman is 
cognisant of the separate existence of a gust, a squall and a cloud, the American 
has his tornado, the West Indian his hurricane, the Spaniard his bnguio, the 
Chinese his typhoon, the Anglo-Indian his cyclone, the Englishman his anti- 
cyclone, the meteorologist the isobaric features of the map that he calls de- 
pression and secondary, the Swede his isallobars, the French their noyaux, 
V, Bjerknes his waves, other Norwegians their fronts. There is personification 
in them all, I'hc cllfliculty is that as yet no one can describe what exactly is 
personified. We arc beginning to understand what is meant by a gust and to 
guess what is meant by a squall, but the most important part of the entity of 
a cloud is the part one cannot see and knows little about. We arc still awaiting 
an exact description of the structure of the revolving storm, of the relation of 
the front to the surface, of the true inwardness of the isallobar, of the extent 
and structure of the noyau. The next steps of progress really lie with the in- 
telligent observer. 
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THE COMPUTATION OF THE GRADIENT-WIND 
Fig. 13- GeostrophLc scale for wind in m/sec coixesponding -with isobai-s at lutervola 
of 2 wb on a map i ; lo’ or 4 mb on a map i ; 2 x 10’. 



The interest of this volume in the genera) equations of motion arises in 
connexion with the relation of the liinetic index, wind, to the static index, 
distribution of pressure. 

We have seen (p. 50 ) that in the absence of large vertical velocity the 
effect of the earth's rotation upon the horizontal motion of tlie air can be. 
represented by a force 2 wVp sin ^ perpendicular to the direction of motion 
and acting from left to right. If the isobar along which the air is moving is 
part of a great circle, and we take its line as the x-axis, tlie balance of forces 
for a pressure-gradient bb requires that bh=- — dpjdy = zo)Vp sin tji . 

But if the air is actually moving in a small circle of which the angular 
radius is 9, we must, take account of the centrifugal force of that rotation also. 
We shall show that, of itself, it would balance a gradient pV^ cot 6je, where 
e is the earth’s radius. The direction of the centrifugal force of rotation ia 
always away from the centre of the small circle. That is, it helps to oppose 
the pressure-gradient if the centre is one of low pressure; but helps the 
pressure to oppose the effect of the rotation of the earth if the centre is one 
of high pressure. The two cases are included in the general equation between 
the gradient bb and the wind K, 

54 = — dpjdy = iZ€oVpsm<j> i V^p cot fi/u; 

the - 1 - sign is appropriate for a cyclonic circle, the - sign for an anticyclonic 
circle. 
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We may call the first term depending on the earth’s rotation the geo- 
strophic term, and the second depending on the rotation in a small circle 
the cyclostrophic term. 

We can accept this equation as deduced from equations 8 and 9 of p. 49. 
It can be derived directly on elementary dynamical principles as follows. 
The deduction was suggested to the author in 1904 by the late Sir John 
Eliot, sometime Meteorological Reporter to the Government of India. 

For the geosirophic ienn. The rotation <0 of the earth about the polar axis can be 
resolved into oj sin <f) about the vertical at the place whero latitude is (f> and to cos ^ 
about a line through the earth's centre parallel to the tangent line. 

The latter produces no effect in deviating an air-current any more than the polar 
rotation does on a current at the equator. 

The fonnef corresponds with the rotation of the earth’s surface, counter clock- 
wise in the northern hemisphere and clockwise in the southern hemisphere, under 
the moving air with an angular velocity a» sin We therefore regard the surface over 
which the air is moving as a flat disc rotating with an angular velocity cosing. 

By the end of an interval i the air will have 
travelled Kt, where Fis tho “wind-velocity,” and 
Vt K w/sini the earth imderneatli its new position will be at a 
distance F/x totflin^Oneasu red along asmall circle) 
from its position at the begi nning of the time t . 

Taking it to be at right angles to the path, in the limit when t is small, tho dis- 
tance the air will appear to have become displaced to the right by the earth’s motion 
to the left is Ftot® sin 

This displacement on the law (since initinlly there was no tranaverso 

velocity) is what would be produced by a transverse acceleration 2 tuF sin 0. Hence 
the effect of the earth’s rotation is equivalent to an acceleration 2coV sin (/», at right 
angles to the path directed to the right in the northern hemisphere, and to the left 
in the southern hemisphere. 

In order to keep the air on tho great circle, a force corresponding with an equal 
but oppositely directed acceleration is necessary. Tho force is suppliecl by the 
pressure-distribution. 

Whence bbjp = 2(oV sin 0. 

For ike cyclostrophic term. We have the general dynamical expression F^v for 
motion in a circle radius r. The force is understood to be in the plane of the circle. 
In the case of motion in a small circle on the earth’s surface of rectilinear diameter 
ar, or angular diameter 26, talcing the earth as spherical, tho geometry is similar to 
that of a small circle at latitude ^ with the rectilinear radius r and angular radius the 
co-latitude 0. The rectilinear diameter is aecos^ or 2€8in0, and the centrifugal 
force V‘/e sin 0. Its direction is along the rectilinear diameter inclined at an angle d 
to the horizon. Its horizontal component is therefore F* cos dje sin 0 « F® cot 0/e. 

It must be undoistood that the small circle which is here supposed to be described 
is that of the path. It is in fact the mdius of curvature, tho radius of the circle 
“osculating” the path at tho point. It touches the isobar but is only indicated by 
the isobar or its radius of curvature if the path coincides with the isobar. 

Combining the geostrophic and cyclostrophic components we get — 

For a path concave to the low pressure side : bbjp ■=» ato F sin ^ cot 0fe ; 
and for one concave to the high pressure side: bbjp « zwV sin^ — F®cot 0/e. 

If we measure the pressure-gradient bb on a map, the equation may be used 
to determine Fwhich we call- the“gradient-wind,”or if wc measure the wind V 
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and the radius of curvature of the path, we may regard the equation aa deter- 
mining the pressure-gradient hb. Let us proceed to the solution of the 
equations regarding them as quadratics in V with double roots according to 
the laws of algebra. 


Cychnlc curvature. The equation mny be written: 




/ /<.>« sin *ti 
V V cote 






•bb 


pcote 


at s in 0 
cot 6 


Taking the positive sign there is a finite positive value of V for every value of 
bb and for 0 «= o, F becomes also Mro. Taking the negative sign, V is alwnya in 
the negative direction and is numerically greater than before for the same value of 
bb. That is to say that if the rate of rotation is fast enough a cyclone could rotate 
clockwise but that would mean greater kinetic energy than is necessary to balance 
the gradient. 

At the equator, where ^ *= o, F >= ± V ehbj{p cot d) and a whirl can exist with 
the same velocity in either direction. 


Aulicyclonic curvature. The equation now becomes: 


F-± 


/ote sin ^ 

Y fbb 

\ cote 

) pcote 


-i- 


at sin 0 
cot0 


V is always positive, If the positive sign is taken, the velocity is greater than if the 
negative is taken. Hence the negative sign gives the stable fonn of motion. 

The solution is only real if co^pe sin“ tft >hb cot 6. For a given value of 0 there 
must be a limiting value of the gradient bb, and consequently of F. 

For zero gradient V has two values, vi*. o and sin 9. 

If cot 9 becomes very small, that is to aay if motion approximates to that in a 
great circle, V becomes proportional to the gradient. 

If (f) is zero, there is no solution : there cannot be a local anticyclone at the equator. 

These are the equations for wind and pressure-distribution. As we shall 
see in the following chapters the relation cannot be recognised effectively if the 
pressure-gradient be taken from an ordinary map of the distribution of pres- 
sure and the value of V be taken from an anemometer. Nor can we find any 
general formula which will connect those two observations so long as they 
refer to the immediate neighbourhood of the earth’s surface where frictional 
forces are practically the controlling factors. 

The position that we take up is that the condition of no acceleration and 
the relation of the gradient to the geostrophic or to the gradient-wind, is pro- 
bably very nearly satisfied within the limits of observation at a distance of 
500 m from the earth’s surface^. 

In regions of the earth near the equator, where the smallness of the factor 
sin <f) makes the geostrophic term negligible, we get only the cyclostrophic term 
and the balanced wind of the equatorial regions, if there should be one, is a 
cyclostrophic wind round a centre of low pressure. 

We note that the geostrophic wind (bb/ziop sin (p) is greater than the 
gradient wind for a cyclonic path and less for an anticyclonic, 


* E, Gold, Baronutric Gradient and Wind-Force, M.O. Publication, No. 190, 1908, 
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Fig, 14. Scale, with, 
allowance for latitude, 
for geostrophic wind 
from maps in which the 
contribution to the gra- 
dient of the curvature 
of the path can be neg- 
lected. 


Set the dlvidora on con- 
secutive isobars. Find 
tho same horizontal dis- 
tance between tho curves 
for tlio proper latitude, 
and read the velocity on 
the scale in metros per 
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Measure of the geostrophic wind 

The wind which corresponds with a given gradient depends partly upon 
tlie earth’s rotation and partly on the curvature of the path. The determina- 
tion of the latter requires a succession of maps; it is not practicable to obtain 
it from the map which is sufficient to indicate the gradient. It is not unusual 
to assume that the path is indicated by the isobar; but that is only the case 
when tlie barometric system is stationary. 

The examples of trajectories which wc show on p. 244 suggest that, 
except in the northern parts of cyclones travelling rapidly, the curvature of 
the path is less than tliat of the isobar. Hence we may assume in many 
cases that the curvature of the path is so slight tliat the contribution of the 
curvature to the gradient can be neglected and an approximation to the wind 
can be obtained by measuring the distance of separation of consecutive isobars. 
The result will depend on the latitude, so that for general use something more 
than a linear scale is required. We give two scales (figs. 13, 14) which with 
a pair of dividers will give the geostrophic wind for isobars in any latitude. 
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TABLES FOR THE COMPUTATION OF THE 
GRADIENT-WIND 

For computations which take account of the curvature of the path and the 
position in the vertical we give tliree tables, one of air-density, one of the 
geostrophic component to the gradient, and the third the cyclostrophic con.- 
tributiom 

To use tlie tables to get the gradient-wind, measure the gradient and the 
radius of curvature. Prom the latter ascertain the series of cyclostrophic com- 
ponents, and for the appropriate latitude choose a velocity the same in both 
frtWe^which will give components tliat add or subtract to make up the gradient. 

{By the fonntila hb = bb»-\-hbf==^ 2o)F/)9in^ ± V^pff for a surface 
approximately plane.) 


The detiHiy of dry air (see vol. in, p. 342). 
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Geostrophic component of the pressure-gradient in mhjiQO km for specified 
velocities of air in different latitudes computed for air-density 1200 gjm^. 
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CtlAPTER III 


THE FOOT OF THE ATMOSPHERIC STRUCTURE 


"The (IjTUro which rcpresonia the normal thcrmnlairucturo of tha atmosphere Ii made up of a fooc with diurnal 
variation, a limb bending towards the horlzontRl nt Iho uoMpnuaa, and a trunk in the ttratosphera sometimes 
stooping forward towards higher tcmporstucca ” (Vol. ill, chap. vil). 

THE DETERMINATION OF PRESSURE-GRADIENT AND WIND 

We have seen in the description of the general circulation of the atmosphere 
(vol. II, chap, vi) that the wind as observed in the usual way near the surface 
is generally related to the distribution of pressure in accordance with Buys 
Ballot’s law. In the northern hemisphere pressure is lower on the left of the 
flow of the wind and higher on the right. In the southern hemisphere the re- 
verse is the case ; and in either hemisphere the closer the isobars are together 
the greater, as a rule, is the velocity of the wind. 

The relation which these words express is rather vague. At well-exposed 
stations on our coasts the inclination of the observed wind to the run of the 
isobars is generally about 30° towards the side of lower pressure but it varies 
between wide limits ; sometimes the wind follows even the local deviations of 
the line of the isobars with surprising fidelity as in the map for 8 a.m. of 
9 April, 1908, but occasionally the wind may cross the isobar at 45® or more. 
At inland stations, particularly those in billy or mountainous districts, the law 
has many exceptions. The relation of the velocity to the gradient of pressure 
also shows variations within wide limits so that if the surface-wind be taken as 
the basis of computation no satisfactory expression can be given for a relation 
between wind and gradient as representing the underlying principle upon 
which Buys Ballot’s law depends. 

But wc have already seen that under certain conditions there ought to 
be a relation between the flow of air and the distribution of pressure in the 
atmosphere of a rotating globe such as, without serious error, we may con- 
sider our earth to be. The relation which has been established is that expressed 
by th. equation ^ ^ ^ 

where bb is the pressure-gradient, 01* tangent of tlic slope of the isobaric surface, 
V the velocity of the wind, 
p the density of the air, 

(f) the latitude of the place of observation, 

0 the angular radius of the small circle which marks the path of tlie air 
at the moment, 

e the radius of the earth, (o its angular velocity of rotation. 

(87) 
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The double sign ± means that tlie formula is different according as the 
path of the air deviates from a great circle to the left, or to the right. If it turns 
to the left tlie small circle which identifies the curvature of the path for the 
moment has low pressure at its centre. It therefore belongs to a cyclonic 
system, and the + sign is to be used: but if the air deviates to the right the 
small circle in which it is moving has higher pressure at its centre ; the circu- 
lation is anticyclonic and the — sign is to be used. 

The equation must be understood to refer to horizontal motion only and 
to be subject to the condition that tlie resultant of the horizontal forces acting 
upontlie air is perpendicular to the direction of motion so that there is no 
immediate acceleration or retardation of the speed and the resultant force must 
be of the proper magnitude to balance the kinematic effect of the spin of the 
earth and the spin of the air in the small circle which marks its path. 

These conditions clearly cannot be satisfied in the case of the air that flows 
along the surface because there is always the friction of the surface which 
absorbs momentum from the flowing stream and consequently appears as n 
retarding force in the line of motion. It is by the sacrifice of its momentum 
that wind produces tlie effects upon land and water wltli which we are familiar. 
The energy of sea-waves comes from the motion of the wind, as does also the 
energy tliat is displayed in the destructive effects of a gale, a hurricane or a 
tornado. Consequently, in so far as Buys Ballot’s law is a manifestation of tlic 
relation of the wind to the distribution of pressure indicated by the equation 
for gradient wind, it is under the most unfavourable conditions that the mani- 
festation takes place at the surface. The fact that a relation can be recognised 
so frequently in conditions so unfavourable certainly implies that the relation 
of wind to pressure in some form or other is an important principle in the 
structure of the atmosphere. 

William FerreU had already used the effect of the eartli’s spin as tlie basis of 
a scheme for the general circulation of the atmosphere, Guldberg and Mohn® 
attributed the difference between the computed results and those observed 
for the surface-wind to friction and a coefficient of friction was evaluated ; but 
when the soundings of the upper air made with kites by W. H. Dines from 
1903 onwards were referred to our maps the fact of the nearer approxi- 
mation to tlie computed value both as regards direction and velocity shown 
by tiie winds of the upper air at once challenged attention. 

The question was examined by E. Gold in a Report on Barometric Gradient 
and Wind-force^. The practical conclusion of the examination was that if the 
Avind at tlie 500 metres level was compared with the surface-gradient there 
was on the average close agreement, the deviation being sometimes one 
way and sometimes anotlier. And Gold added in the same report a theoretical 
proposition easily verified by common observation and of great importance. 

‘ A popular trMtise the winds. Now York, 1889. 

* ‘Stadios of the movements of the Atmosphere' forigiual paper revised by authors and 
traoslatodby Cleveland Abb^h Siniihsonian Miscellaneous Co//tfcf;(»jj,vol.5i,No,4,xi,p.i2a. 

* M. O, Publication, No. 190, 1908. 
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He showed that if the negative sign be taken in the gradient equation and the 
equation be solved ns a quadratic, for the determination of the wind-velocity F 
corresponding with a given gradient bhy the roots become imaginary if the cur- 
vature is above a certain limit. From which it follows that if the balance of 
wind and gradient is the principle upon which the stnicture of the atmosphere 
is based, the winds near the centre of an anticyclone, where the curvature of the 
isobar must be relatively great, cannot exceed a certain small limiting value, 
whereas no such limitation is applicable in the case of a cyclonic depression. 
Tills gave a dynamical explanation of the well-known fact that the central 
region of an anticyclone is always an area of very light winds, whereas there is 
practically no limit to the velocity of die winds in the small circles near the 
core of a tropical revolving storm or a tornado. 

Up to that time it had been customary to consider all such dynamical pro- 
blems from the point of view of the motion of the air resulting from the effect 
of a finite difference of pressure, and Gold gave a calculation of the time which 
would be required for the velocity to adjust itself to the pressure-gradient, but 
if we consider that the process of adjustment is constantly going on and that 
in most unfavourable circumstances Buys Ballot’s law gives evidence of the 
adjustment, we are left to surmise what uncompensated differences of pressure 
are likely to be found in the free atmosphere where there are no disturbing 
forces such as are found at the surface and where an infinitesimal change in the 
distribution of pressure or in velocity at once sets up the process of readjust- 
ment. We are precluded from supposing that tlie retarding force of ‘‘friction’ 
at the surface extends to great heights in the atmosphere by the direct action 
of viscosity because Helmholtz has shown that any such effect is negligible^. 

The lavi of isobaric motion 

The investigation of the Life-history of Surface Air-currenis^ showed that 
in actual practice air must be regarded as travelling over long tracks of sea and 
land with very little change of velocity from hour to hour or even, on occasions, 
from day to day and suggested that such incidents as being caught in the 
ascending current of a rain-storm or shower, the most likely disturbance of an 
even progress, must form a very small part of the life-history of air-currents; 
that the greater part must be made up of such steady motion as we see in 
the case of clouds in common weather which travel for long distances with 
very little change of speed. 

If we consider other cases in which long continuous journeys are made, such 
as that of a ship pursuing a similarly even course from one port to another 
three thousand miles away, we are not, as a rule, much concerned with the 
acceleration of the start or the retardation of the landing but with the circum- 
stances of the motion of the long voyage so nearly uniform that we may regard 
the ship as moving under balanced forces, So with the winds in meteorology, it 
is not that portion of their history in which they are starting or stopping, 
accelerated from quiescence or brought to rest by some sudden dynamical 

1 See chap, u, p. 58. * M, O. Publication, No. 17^, 1906. 
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influence operating for a short time, that we have to think aboiitso inucli as tlie 
longer period when they keep on their uniform way under balanced forces 
like a train or a motor-car that has got its speed and is making a run on n long 
stretch. There will, of course, be variations in the gradient of the road that will 
alter the rate of motion, sometimes slowing it down, sometimes speeding it up, 
but the chief feature of the motion is the balance between the motive forces of 
the engine and the resisting forces of the air and the wheels. 

We may reserve the cases of disturbed motion and of vertical motion for 
special treatment in accordance with the laws of entropy set out in vol. in. 
Considering the air as having arrived at an established state of motion, without 
being obliged to trace the original causes of its motion or speculate upon its 
arrest, we may limit our consideration to the progress of its motion ; in 
ordinary circumstances this will show very little variation, of speed in the 
course of hours in comparison with the possible effects of the force of pressure 
which has been operative during those hours, in, a direction transverse to the 
air’s motion; pressure-distribution seems to adjust itself to the motion of the 
air rather than to speed it or stop it. So it will be more profitable to consider 
the “ atrophic ” balance between the flow of air and the distribution of pressure 
as an axiom or principle of atmospheric motion, which, at the moment, 
cannot be either directly verified or directly contradicted, and examine the 
phenomena from tliat point of view. This principle was enunciated in a 
paper before the Royal Society of Edinburgh^ in 1913 as follows: In the 
upper layers of the atmosphere the steady horizontal motion of the air at. any 
level is along the horizontal section of the isoharic surface at that level and the 
velocity is inversely proportional to the separation of the isoharic lines in the level 
of the section. 


In this statementthe effect of the curvature of the path of the moving air was 
disre^rded and the cases under consideration were therefore limited to those 
in which the air is moving approximately along a great circle, and this limitation 
requires notice. There are two terms on the right-hand side of the equation for 
gradient-wind, so thatfor a given value of the velocity V two causes contribute 
to the making of the balance of the gradient hb. One part which we may write 
is represented by the term zofVp sin ^ and is therefore due to the earth’s 
rotation. We may call that part the "geostrophic” component. The other pnri 
w c we may denote by hhf is due to the spin in a small circle of nngulni 
radius e; this we may call the“cyclo8trophic” component. It is evident that 
as the latitude p becomes less, that is, as we move nearer to the equator, th( 
geostrophic component becomes relatively of less importance because the 
lactor sin p dirnmishes and at the equator, where - 0, the effect of the rota- 
on ot the earth has vanished, the only possible balance of wind and pressure 
IS the cyclos^opbc balance such as we may appreciate in rapidly rotatint 
whirls of fluid. On the other hand, if the moUon is in greater and greate. 
small circles the relative importance of the cyclostrophic component be- 
mesless and less, untilwhenthe motion is along a great circle cot 6 become! 

Proc. R.S.E., vol. xxxnr, 1913, p. ^3. For recent development see chap, xi, 
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zero and the rotation of the eartli alone is operative to maintain the balance 
between velocity and pressure. The wind computed according to the complete 
formula we call the “gradient-wind ’’and if the curvature of the path, rightly 
or wrongly, be disregarded and the velocity computed as balancing the pres- 
sure with the aid of the earth’s spin alone we call the computed value the 
“ geostrophic wind.” 

The siropMc balance 

To assume tliat this balance of wind and pressure in the upper air is an 
operative principle of atmospheric structure may be thought a hazardous mode 
of procedure and it requires the moat scrupulous examination ; but the proper 
course seems to be to accept it at least until the proved exceptions are nume- 
rous enough to show that, under the prescribed conditions of motion approxi- 
mately in a great circle, finite differences of pressure do exist in the air without 
the compensating velocity in the air-currents. It need not be supposed that 
the balance is always strictly perfect but only that in ordinary circumstances 
the accelerating forces operating in the air are so small in relation to the 
pressures that we measure, that they are beyond our powers of observation. 
In the remainder of this chapter we propose to examine the question of the 
direct comparison of the actual wind with the wind computed from the 
gradient. 

The diffiailties of meamrement 

First it must be remembered that the determination either of the gradient 
or of the actual wind at any level is attended with great practical difficulty. 
The gradient is determined by plotting observations of pressure on a map and 
drawing isobars across tlie area. The pressures are observed by different 
observers and accuracy in the collection of simultaneous values depends in 
the first place upon punctuality, too soon being ns bad as too late, and upon 
the careful attention to the organisation of the network of stations. The ob- 
served pressures have to be reduced to sea-levcl by a process which may intro- 
duce quite appreciable errors if the observing station is some hundreds of feet 
up. The stations of the Meteorological Office ore about fifty miles apart over 
the British Isles and the seas have to be bridged by connexion with stations 
on either side or by wireless reports from distant ships. With stations so wide 
apart isobaric lines can be drawn with reasonable certainty so far as their 
general run is concerned but there may be details of variation which the obser- 
vations do not show. A local gradient, for example, for a width of say five miles 
along a const may correspond truly with a local wind; the local wind would be 
obtained by direct observation, the local gradient could only be obtained by 
tlie most elaborate process because the pressure-difference over five miles 
necessary to balance a geostrophic wind of gale force is not more than half a 
millibar. Slight variations shown on a barogram by fluctuations in the record 
which we call embroidery cannot be represented on the map without elaborate 
investigation quite beyond the scope of the daily service that provides the 
maps from which gradients are taken. 
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Gradients for higher strata than sea-level are practically unattainable at 
present except by calculation, and for adequate calculation accurate Informa- 
tion of the temperature at different levels above the places of observation is 
required but is not yet available. 

But if there is difficulty about obtaining the gradient, the difficulty of 
obtaining a measure of the wind to compare with it is still greater. If the map 
is drawn for sea-level, winds at sea-level are wanted. The nearest approach to 
those are winds at the surface and these are subject to interference of so many 
kinds that it is difficult even to say what a measure of wind exactly means. 

The reader may be surprised to learn that measuring the wind is really a 
most difficult operation, but he may realise the trutli of the statement when 
he understands that thirty years ago, on account of the inherent difficulty of 
the subject, the Meteorological Office had to be content to publish values of 
wind-velocity which were known to be in error by 35 per cent, and even 
now the quotation, without reference, of a reading of an anemometer from n 
considerable number of meteorological publications is no guarantee that an 
error of that order of magnitude is not involved. By the turn of the century 
much had been done and the accuracy of wind measurements has been still 
further improved in recent years by the use of wind-channels set up for 
aeronautical investigations. In working conditions an ordinary measure of wind 
as represented on a weather-map of the British Isles and the neighbouring 
parts of the continent and tlic islands of the Atlantic is obtained for the most 
part by estimation according to the Beaufort scale, and the same is true uni- 
versally of the measures of wind at sea which are generally available for 
meteorological study. In order to express these estimates in terms of velocity 
the equivalents of the numbers of the Beaufort scale given below on p. 94 or 
in chap, ii of vol, 1 are employed. The scale was obtained^ by taking the mean 
value of many individual observations which show very considerable diversity 
among themselves and, strictly speaking, it can only be regarded as applicable 
when in like manner the means of a large number of estimates are under con- 
sideration. Any individual estimate of wind-force is liable to the various 
causes, partly peculiar to the locality or the special conditions of weather and 
partly personal to the observer, which account for the large range of estimates 
included under the same number of the scale in the formation of the table of 
equivalents. At a few observatories measures of the wind for use in the prepara- 
tion of weather-maps are obtained by anemometers and the figures are trans- 
formed into the numbers of the Beaufort scale for transmission by telegraph 
by the use of the same table of equivalents. In such cases there are no uncer- 
tainties in the measurement such as are inseparable from personal estimates 
but the peculiarities of the exposure of the anemometers are pt present even 
more disturbing than the vagueness of personal estimates. The older obser- 
vatories were provided with recording cup-anemometers of the Robinson type 
and these are very heavy instruments which have to be supported on sub- 
stantial structures and are generally installed on large buildings which, with 
* Thf Beaufort Scah of Wind-Force, M.O. Publication, No. 180, 1906. 
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their siuToundings, affect the flow of air past the instrument with eddies of 
various kinds (fig. 9). Theaubjectisatpresentnotat all fully investigated and it 
has only recently been pointed out^ in a summary of the occurrence of gales in 
different localities that, for this reason, the observatories of the Meteorological 
Office are characterised by a singular and anomalous freedom from gales 
which is really attributable to the exposure of the anemometers. No doubt the 
position of the question can be improved by a discussion of the available data 
when a standard of reference can be agreed upon. At present the only standard 
that seems in any way adequate is the geostrophic wind of straight isobars and 
that is acceptable only if we may assume that the geostrophic wind for straight 
isobars is a real equivalent of the actual flow of air undisturbed by surface 
effects and local eddies. 

With the newer tube-anemometers of the Dines type the position is con- 
siderably improved. The vane is generally exposed on a slender mast forty feet 
above the ground and can be set up in an open situation with only a small hut 
at its base, so that the whole structure offers very little cause for interference 
with the wind. In that case it is only the ground and the irregularities of the 
relief of the region which produce disturbing eddies ; bu t even these effects are 
at present unknown in detail, nor is it possible to suppose that any simple 
relation can exist which will make the records of anemometers at different 
places strictly comparable and afford a satisfactory standard of reference. 
Allowance must be made for differences in height; and the variation of wind 
with height is not only very large but it is in itself an extraordinarily compli- 
cated question. Much light has recently been thrown upon it by investigations 
of eddy-motion in the atmosphere by G. I. Taylor and others, The theory* 
confirms what has nil along been dimly foreshadowed by observation, that the 
variation of wind with height depends upon the locality and the nature of the 
surroundings : it is different for sea and for land, for a town and for the open 
country, and so on : it also depends upon the undisturbed velocity of the wind 
in the upper air, upon the surface-temperature of the ground, and hence upon 
the time of day and the season of the year. For the purpose of his investigations 
Taylor relies upon the geostrophic wind ns representing the undisturbed wind 
in the upper air and no other standard of reference seems possible. Here we 
may also note that in certain circumstances the wind at or near the surface may 
show virtual independence of the general distribution of pressure in conse- 
quence of the direct effect of the gravitation of cold air down the slopes of 
hills at niglit, a form of wind which in vol. ii we have called katabatic, and 
equally in the daytime air-currents near the surface may represent the levita- 
tion due to the warming of slopes in the sun which gives rise to winds which 
we have called anabatic, and which are illustrated by the familiar phenomena 
of land- and sea-breezes. (See vol. in, p. 319.) 

Hence it will be seen that a measure of wind by estimate or by anemometer 

* The Weathor of the British Coasts, M. 0 . Publication, No. 230, p. 34, 1918. 

* 'Phenoinqna connected with turbulence in the lower atmosphere,' Proc. Roy. Soc. A, 
vol. xciv, 1918, p. 137, 
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near the surface is subject to so many local influences and other possibilities 
of discrepancy that it is not practicable to build upon it any reasonable picture 
of the structure of the atmosphere. It offers us a number of problems whicli 
we may seek to explain by tracing the effect of local causes upon the upper 
wind that is part of the structure of the atmosphere. Some examples arc given 
in chap, i and tlte subject is considered further in chap. iv. 

In recent years direct observations by pilot-balloons or other similar 
means have given us measurements which enable us to approach the ques- 
tion of the relation of wind- velocity to pressure-distribution from a new 
starting point. We might take the wind at 500 metres or some other height as 
a standard of reference and compare it tvith the gradient-wind ; but the rel ation 
which has been assumed, and whicli ive seek to justify, refers to wind and 
gradient at the same level and we have no precise measure of the gradient at 
the level of 500 metres ; and if we had, we have still to decide whether the in- 
fluence of the surface ceases at that level. Hence we come back to the metliod 
of assuming the correspondence between actual wind and geostrophic wind in 
the free air for straight isobars and tracing all tlie consequences that can be 
inferred therefrom. In pursuance of this plan we shall put together in the next 
section, the facta of the relation of the surface-winds to tlie distribution of 
pressure at sea-level so far as we know them. We may pass on then in tlie 
following chapters to consider the facts about the variation of wind with 
height and subsequently see how far these facts can be expiniiietl upon the 
hypothesis which we have set out as an axiom or law of isobnric motion in 
level surfaces. 


The equivaletits of the Beaufort scale 

The question of the velocities to be assigned to the different numbers of 
the scale used as a code for the purpose of daily international reports of 
weather from sea and land has recently been, under consideration by the 
International Organisation on a report by Dr G. C. Simpson^. 

At Vienna in 1926 the following was approved: 

(fl) It J8 iinpomnt that the force (and direction) of wind in reports for synoptic 
purposM should pve a good representation of the general current of nir over the sur- 
iQce of the earth in the region where the reporting station is situated. 

(6) It 18 important that the basis taken for reports should be such ns to give vnluca 
Irom different stations which are inter-comparable. 

in accordance with the conditions of pnragrnphs a luid b 
^ ^ ® of wind for international weather telegraphy. 

Table vT nfn^ equivalents of the Beaufort scale should be the values in the 
4lui (sec below) with the addition of a note that these 

fi the Beaufort srale correspond on land with the speeds at a height of approxi- 
mately 6 m above a level surface free from all obstructions. Such an Exposure of nn 
aneruometer would be called the standard exposum for synoptic purposl 

(fi) In where the exposure of the anemometer differs from tho standard in a 

.73d, Nc,>s. No. 44, M. O. 
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verted to the Beaufort scale by an appropriate table. For example, if an anemometer 
were exposed at n height of 20 m above level ground free from obstructions, the con- 
version would be made by a table in which the speeds of paragraph (d) were increased 
by 23 per cent. If the correction is less than 5 per cent the standard table should be 
used, 

(/) Anemometers and air-meters in general uae usually begin to record only when 
the wind is i m/scc or more, In cases of Beaufort force o and i the observer at a 
station equipped with an anemometer should, as a mie, not use the anemometer record 
but should estimate the force and direction of tlic wind for synoptic reports. 

Tlie table quoted in the report is given below; with it we have Incorporated that 
given in the British Daily Weather Report as applicable to “nbout 30 feet nbovo the 
ground," 


Limits of velocity Limits of velocity 

' — 


Beaufort 

number 

International 

Biitish 

D,W.lt. 

ini/hr 

Beaufort 

number 

International 

British 

D.W,R. 

mi/hr 

m/gec 

nil/hr 

m/scc 

ini/lir 

0 

0- 0-5 

0- 1 

I 

7 

I2-5-I5-2 

38-33 

33-38 

I 

0'6- 17 

2- 3 

I- 3 

8 

i5-3-i8'2 

34-40 

39-46 

2 

i'8- 3-3 

rj 

U 

9 

i8-3-2r-5 

41-48 

47-54 

3 

3 ' 4 - 5-2 

10 

2I*6-25'I 

49 - 5 <> 

35-<>3 

4 

5 ' 3 - 7-4 

7.3- 0'8 
9-9-I2-4 

12-16 

13-18 

II 

25’3-29'0 

57-(>5 

64-75 

5 

6 

17-21 

22-27 

19-24 

25-31 

12 

> 29-0 

>65 

75 


THE SURFACE-WIND AND THE GEOSTROPHIC WIND AT SEA-LEVEL, 
GEOSTROPHIC WIND-ROSES 

Until tliequestionis examined inits various aspects, some of which have been 
referred to in the preceding section, tlie relation between the surface-wind 
and the gradient-wind for sea-level seems 0 simple question. It used to be 
treated simply as a question of determining the relation between wind-force 
and the gradient or the separation of the isobars, which, for the geostrophic 
wind, is inversely proportional to the wind-velocity. It was on those lines that 
values were obtained in 1882 for the average relation of tlie wind at Kew 
Obseivatoiy to the barometric gradient^. Subsequently the relation of the 
surface-w'ind to the geostrophic wind ns watched from day to day in the study 
of weather-maps was formed into a sort of working rule that the current of air 
of the upper regions lost one-third of its velocity over the sen, and two-thirds 
over the land; 30 tliat.for the same distribution of pressure, the wind recorded 
in open inland country would have one-half of tlie velocity appropriate to the 
same distribution at sea, a conclusion which was exemplified by an occasion 
when parallel isobars from the west-south-west covered the whole country 
and gave force 8 at the exposed stations on the western coasts and force 5 at 
the stations inland and on the eastern coasts. Naturally the coast stations if 
they arc on a well-exposed flat shore belong to the regime of the sea for off-sea 
winds, and to the inland for off-shore winds. 

As a rough working rule this is still a useful form of note to carry in the 
memory, but in tlie critical examination of tlie question of the relation of the 
observed wind to the geostrophic wind at sen-level no such simple generalisa- 
tion can be allowed. 

^ G, M. Wliipplo, Q. J. Hoy, Melcor, Sod., yo\. viii, 1882, p. 198, 
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The mere consideration of tlie diurnal variation of wind-velocity as shown 
by the anemometers at the observatories is sufficient to make it clear that no 
single number can express the relation of the observed wind to the geostrophic 
wind for any locality. A marked diurnal variation of wind-velocity is shown in 
all the hourly normals of wind-velocity even in winter and still more in sum- 
mer. There is, on the other hand, no observational evidence for the existence 
of a diurnal variation of barometric gradient; and we therefore assume that 
for the average of a large number of observations the surface-winds of the day- 
hours and night-hours may be referred to the same geostrophic wiiuU. The 
hourly values of wind-velocity are available in tabular form for the four obser- 
vatories, Aberdeen, Cahirciveen (Valencia Obseiwatory), Falmouth, and Rich- 
mond (Kew Observatory), since 1868 and for Eskdalemuir since 1911. The 
average factor of relationship between the observed wind and the geostrophic 
wind at different times of the day in different seasons of the year will vary to 
the same extent as the average values of the observed wind-velocities repre- 
sented In the accompanying figure of isopleths for Aberdeen, Falmouth, 
Eskdalemuir and Den Nevis; corresponding diagrams for Cahirciveen nntl 
Richmond are reproduced in vol. i, p. 267 and for the Eiffel Tower in voh ii, 
p. 284. 

It should be noted that these figures are averages : there are days when the 
diurnal variation of the wind is obliterated by conditions of weather and there 
must also be days in which it is much more marked than the average, and in 
consequence the factor of relation of surface-wind to geostrophic wind will 
certainly have a wider range than that shown in the diagrams. When the ave- 
rages are expressed as fractions of the geosti'ophic wind, there will obviously be 
large variations depending upon the time of day and the season of the year for 
which comparisons are made. For the British observatories the lowest values 
will be obtained for the night or the early hours of the morning and the highest 
with almost unanunous concurrence at 14 h, two hours after Greenwich noon. 
For the Eiffel Tower, the opposite is the case. 

The diurnal variation of the velocity of tlie wind was explained by Espy® 
and Kdppen* as due to the effect of the temperature of the surface upon the 

* The dlflorencfts of corresponding hourly valuoa between Richmond (K.O.) and Aberdeen 
or between Richmond (K.O.) and Cnliirciveen show that there is no approciablo dliirnnl 
variation in the general gradient for tlie westerly component or the southerly componon t of 
the ■winds, bat It should not bo forgotten that there may bo a local gradient on crossiiig a 
coast line due to the difference In the regime of temperature distribution in the vertical over 
the land as compared with that over the sea for which no nieasuronicnts are available. An 
example of a strong local wind attributable to the coastal gradient is cited In Bnrowetric 

aiui wiitd-fofce (see vol. iii, p. 321). E, L. Hawke has also shown that there is a small 
difference of pressure at 7 a.m. between the average of mean values of inland stations and 
coast stations In England in the same belt of latitude which may be attributed to the 
dynamical effect of the land upon the flow of air from the westward, The possibility of 
local coastal gradients deserves further Investigation, The tendency of winds to sot along 
the coast line Is a phenoraenon which has often been remarked upon in the couiao of tlio 
marine work at the Moteorolo^cal Office. 

* Philosophy of Storms, p. xiv; B. A, Reporl, 1840, p. 345. 

* Meteor. Zeilscbr., vol, xiv, 1879, p. 333. 
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mixing of the surface layers of the air with the upper layers whereby the lower 
layers acquire momentum at the expense of the upper layers, and the qualita- 
tive explanation thus provided has been put into a dynamical form which 
allows of a quantitative estimate of the effect by G. I. Taylor in the paper 
referred to in note 2, p. 93. The results will be considered later. Here we need 
only call attention again to the fact that the ratio of the surface- wind to the 
geostrophic wind is dependent upon the diurnal and seasonal change of tem- 
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Flg. 15. Normal isopletlis of soasonol and diurnal variation of wind-volocity on 
Ben Novla, 1884-1903; at Aberdeen, 1881-1910; at Eskdalomuir, 1915-1924; and 
Falmoutli, 1881-1910. The lines for Aberdeen and Falmouth are from The Weather 
Map, M. 0. 225 i. 

The figures for Ben Novls are on a apodal scale of personal estimates adapted by 
the Observatory. As tested by a Robinson anemometer in the summer months the 
velocity equivalents of the forces 1 to 3 are: Force i, 6 ml/hr, 27 m/seo; 2, 12 mi/lir, 
5'4 m/sec; 3, 21 ml/hr, 9'4 m/sco. For the other diagrams the lines are drawn accord- 
ing to the number of metros por second marked on the diagram. 

perature of the surface of the ground. The actual cause of the diurnal variation 
of the wind is the temperature of the ground which undergoes a periodic 
change with this general physical result, that colder ground means less surface- 
wind and therefore a smaller fraction of the geostrophic wind, while warmer 
ground means more surface-wind and therefore a greater fraction of the geo- 
strophic wind. The rule must be universal and is not simply applicable to the 
case of diurnal variation. Representing the surface-wind by W and the geo- 
strophic wind by G we may say that wherever there is a cold surface over 
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which warmer air is passing the cooling of the air by the ground will reduce 
the factor WjG and conversely the warming of the air by the ground will 
increase the factor. 

We may pursue this line of thought a little further. As long as there is o 
diurnal variation of wind-velocity without a corresponding variation of gra- 
dient we cannot expect agreement between W and G, tliat is, WjG will not 
become unity; and therefore, if we wish to find a region where the wind- 
velocity will agree with the geostrophic wind, we must seek a region where 
there is no diurnal variationof wind without a corresponding change of gradient. 
It is possible that such a region may be found somewhere in the upper air. 

We have, at present, no satisfactory statistics of the diurnal variation of 
wind-velocity at liigh levels in the atmosphere except for obseivatories at high 
levels on mountains, the sites of which are themselves subject to diurnal varia- 
tion of temperature. The number of observations of pilot-balloons is perhaps 
now numerous enough to supply in some degree the required inforination but 
it is not yet reduced to manageable form. The best observations for the pur- 
pose are those from the Eiffel Tower summarised by A. Angot, Director of the 
Bureau Central M^t^orologique de France'. The results which are included 
in vol. n are taken from that summary. They show a diurnal range of wind- 
velocity with a maximum in the night and a minimum in the day. The nightly 
maximum is common to all high-level observatories and is already noticeable 
for light winds though not for strong winds on the anemometer at Pptsdam at 
a height of only 41 metres. It is also indicated at a height of 16 metres in the 
observations of HelJmann over flat meadow land near Nauen®. 

The minimum of velocity in the upper air in the day corresponding with a 
maamum of the surface velocity may be attributed to the effect of the eddy- 
motwn which, as explained in previous chapters, is the real process indicated 
in the explanation of the diurnal variation of wind-velocity at the surface^, 
and we may suppose that the minimum of the winds on the EifFel Tower 
18 due to the dilution of the current by the action of eddy-motion which 
mixes It with air of less momentum from below. In the night-hours there is at 
any rate less dilution, and at the level of the top of the tower, 305 m above the 
ground, probably no dilution at all, so that we may regard the wind at that 
level about 1000 ft) as directly comparable with the geostrophic wind at the 
Mme level if we knew it. And, if that beso, then it is clear that in the day-hours 
the wind at 305 m over Paris is less than the geostrophic wind and is indeed 
on the average only about 80 per cent of the geostrophic wind at 14 h in 

Jann^: ,9,^' ^ewegungder den nnteraten Schlchton der Atmo^phfiro.' 

by J. Dorward in M 0 The subject Is discussed 

Arras, Noyclle-Vlon. near 

winter are given in vol. n, p. 283. Lindenberg for summer and 
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January, and only 6o per cent at 9 h in. July. It cannot on tlie average exceed 
these percentages at tlie hours named because we have regarded the night 
values as giving the full equivalent of the gi'adient. Thus a rise of 1000 feet 
does not take us above the reach of surface disturbance in tlie daytime in a 
region such as Paris. Meanwliile we have a note in the Meteorological Office^ 
that Mr S. P. Wing in 1915 found by observations on towers of open work at 
Ballybunion, Co. Kerry, that the average velocity of the wind at 500 ft was 
90 per cent of tlie geostrophic wind at sea-level, whereas at 15 ft the wind was 
62 per cent of the same. We have no record of the hours of the day or the 
precise dates when the observations were taken, but considering the relative 
positions the results are not far out of line with the results for Paris. 

So far we have drawn no distinction between the various orientations of 
the isobars and the wind-directions, but these clearly give another element of 
variation in the relation of the observed wind to the geostrophic wind at the 
surface which must enter into the consideration of individual observations. 
Whether or not there be any difference in the ratio from purely meteorological 
causes such as the increase of gravity for air moving westward as compared 
with that moving eastward, there is certainly a difference due to the peculiarities 
of exposure in relation to surrounding buildings, trees, etc., and to the general 
relief of the district. 

It will perhaps be convenient at 
once to illustrate theuncertolnty which 
depends upon the exposure of the 
anemometer if nn instrument is used 
to measure wind. 

For that purpose we give a diagram 
(fig. 16) whicli represents the recorded 
wind as percentage of the geostrophic 
wind for two anemometers at Cahirci- 
vccn,Co. Kerry, Ireland, for which we 
are indebted to Mr L. H, G. Dines. 

Of the two anemometers one is a 
pressure-tube exposed on the usual 
vertical column in tlie open ground 
of the observatory, The other is one 
of the original instruments of the 
Meteorological Office of the Robinson 
pattern mounted on the roof of the 
observatory building. 

The range of the observations upon which the curves are constructed is 
in metres per second, for tlie pressure-tube 5-1 to lo-o and for tlie Robinson 
5’5 to 7'9. 

The orientation of the wind used as the basis of reference is shown by the 
angle in degrees from North which is marked as 360 on the diagram. 

^ M. 0. Circular, No. 5; Meteor. Mag,, vol, i.vi, 1921, p, 263, 



Fig. 16. The surface-wind of Cabirciveoii 
as recorded on a Robinson anemometer and 
a pressure-tube and expressed os porcout- 
ages of the geostrophic wind for different 
directions. 
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T a bl e I. The Relation of Surface-Wind to Geostrophic Wind for a Number of Stations in the British Isles 

The Values of WjG exj>ressed as the Perceatage ratio of the Surface- Wind to the Geoetrophic Wind for i6 points of the compass. 
The highest percentage ratio for each station is indicated by the symbol ( ;) the lowest by (-). 
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The relation of the surface-wind W to the geostrophic wind G for different 
orientations has been examined for a number of localities : 

For Falmouth and the neighbouring Pendennis Castle*-, for Pyrton Hill 
and Southport^, for Dungeness, Jersey, Holyhead and London (Brixton and 
Westminster)^, and recently figures have been obtained, for eight years of 
observations (1908-1915) at 7 a.m., for fourteen of the telegraphic reporting 
stations of the Meteorological Office. The comparisons have been made in the 
first two seta for a miscellaneous assortment of wind-forces but in the others for 
selected wind-forces. Two stations, Holyhead and Dungeness, appear in Mr 
Fairgrieve's selection as well as in the larger group of fourteen included in the 
inquiry at the Meteorological Office and it will be noted that the average per- 
centage of the geostrophic wind is different for both stations, for Holyhead 
48 per cent as against 59 per cent, and for Dungeness, 52 per cent as against 
58 per cent. The observations are for different groups of years and the differ- 
ences may perhaps be attributed to changes of observers at the stations. With 
few exceptions the same kind of difference for different orientations is dis- 
played in both sets of results. The results for these various investigations are 
given in Table I. At some of the stations an anemometer is in operation 
which has been used either directly or indirectly in the estimations of the 
velocity of the wind. In these cases the height of the yane of the anemometer 
is given in a special column of the table. In the other cases, indicated by the 
letter B in the same column, the velocities of the wind have been derived from 
estimates in the Beaufort scale converted into velocities by the table given 
in vol. I. 

The hour of observation, 7 a.m., is selected because for that hour the most 
complete map is available for the determination of the gradient, a dominant 
consideration; but a reference to the table of diurnal variation of wind shows 
that it is not a good hour if the observations of all months are to be combined. 
Seven o’clock is before sunrise in the extreme winter months and some hours 
after sunrise in the extreme summer months. The average for that hour there- 
fore gives a composite result which will ultimately require further analysis. 
It cannot give either the maximum or minimum value, but allowing for one 
hour’s lag in the temperature it may give a serviceable approximation to the 
mean value for the whole year. 

The figures which are given in Table I make no reference to the deviation 
of the direction of the wind from the run of the isobars. On Taylor’s theory 
the deviation is related numerically to the ratio W/G. The deviation is given in 
the original results for Pyrton Hill and Southport (see figs. 17 and 18) and 
also for the fourteen stations of the Meteorological Office. 

The general meaning of the figures which are given in Table I can be 
most easily conveyed by plotting those for each station on a diagram. 

^ Shaw, Fofecoitiiiff Weather (Constable and Co.), 1911, p. 48. 

* J. S. Dlnea, Fourth Report on Wind Slrnctiwe. Advisory Commlttoe for Aecouautics, 

• J. Falrgrieve, ‘On the relation between the velocity of the gradient-wind and that of tho 
observed wind at certain M. O. stations,' M. 0 . Geophysicai Memoirs, No. 9. M. 0 , aiol, 1914. 
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Fig. 17 (ii, i). Geostrophic and Surface-Winds at Pyrton Hill. 
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The velocity of the geostrophic wind is set out as a circle, the radii of which 
show the orientation of tlie geostrophic wind. The percentage which the sur- 
face-wind for each orientation bears to the geostrophic wind is indicated by 0 
dotted line from the centre to a point within the circle. The point is placed so 
as to indicate the deviation of the surface-wind from the direction of the 
isobar. The extreme points of the dotted line are connected with the geo- 
strophic winds, with which they correspond, by lines which represent the 
vector-differences of the two. The diagram may be called a geostrophic 
wind-rose. 




INLAND EXPOSURE AND COAST EXPOSURE 


Fio. i8 (ii, 2). Geostrophic and Surface-Winds at Southport 
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'NoU. The calculation of the ratio IF/G, of the surface-wind to the geo- 
strophic wind, from the deviation a is given in chap, iv of this volume. It 
falls altogether when the deviation is more than 45°. It is noteworthy that the 
deviation of 45° is equalled or surpassed at Southport for the orientations 
on the S and W side of the line, from SE to NW, approximately transverse 
to the coast-line. The maximum deviations are for geostrophic winds between 
S and SW. The results point to refraction pf the isobars, most pronounced 
with winds along the coast from the open sea as shown on p. 119. Similar 
conditions favour the oscillations shown in fig, 4, p. 31. 
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Fro. 19 (ii, 3). Relation between Geostrophic and Observed Surface- 

Winds AT Holyhead. 



The outer circle represents 100 per cent, of the geostrophic wind, and the Inner circle 
50 per cent. The full Hue represents the ratio .PF/G for winds of force 6 on the Beaufort Scale ; 
the dotted line the ratio for winds offeree 4. For the explanation of the columns representing 
the deviation of the direction from the isobar, see p. 105, 

Radius of Map = 4 miles. 
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The diagrams are necessarily somewhat complicated because so many 
items have to be expressed. A simpler form of geostropliic wind-rose showing 
only the ratio of WjG without any indication of the deviation of direction is 
used for representing the results for Falmouth and Pendennis Castle in the 
work referred to, and also by J. Fairgrieve in his Report. In these cases a con- 
tinuous line is drawn connecting the points representing the percentage of the 
geostrophicwind for theseveral orientations ofthegeostrophicwind which shows 
at once the comparative values of the relation for the orientations of the site. 

In the work on the rest of tire stations included in the table endeavour has 
been made to present all the facts to tlie reader by giving the percentage of the 
geostrophic wind for different orientations in the form of a continuous line 
drawn within a circle representing tlie geostrophic wind and surrounding a 
reproduction on a reduced scale of a circular portion of the ordnance map of 
the district on the scale of four miles to an inch, which gives the reader an idea of 
the features of the geographical relief of the land in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the observing stations. Information ns to the deviation of the surface- 
wind from the geostrophic wind is given in the form of columns representing 
percentage frequencies of deviations of given amount arranged in groups, for 
steps of two points, on eitlier side of a middle group embracing four points, 
namely two points of veer and two of back. The percentage number of cases 
in this central group is indicated by the length of a pin-shaped mark on the 
scale of one inch of lengtli (shown by the distance between two consecutive 
circles in the figure) to 50 per cent. The percentage frequency of the other 
groups is shown on the same scale by the length of the respective columns, the 
shaded columns indicating tlie surface-winds which are hacked from the geo- 
strophic wind and the unshaded columns those which are veered. The com- 
bination of a veer and back of two points within the central group may be held 
to give an artificial prominence to that group, but the classification in these 
cases with estimated winds is not very precise and the veering of the surface- 
wind from the geostrophic wind can only be looked upon as due to some local 
peculiarity in the determination of the wind. Hence the portion of the diagram 
on the right-hand side of the central pin may be regarded mainly as an indica- 
tion of the peculiarity of the site in that respect. In these frequency diagrams 
winds of all forces are included. 

The percentage relation of the velocity to the geostrophic wind, for surface- 
wind estimated as force 4, is given by a dotted line and the corresponding 
results when the surface-wind is estimated as force 6 (which are not included 
in Table I) by a full line. The diagrams for Holyhead and Yarmoutli are re- 
produced here. Regarding for the moment the results for force 4 the former 
shows very notable difference between the small percentages for winds from 
the south-eastern region coming over the Welsh mountains a long way off, 
and the winds from the open sea in the opposite quarter. At Yarmouth the 
same kind of feature is characteristic of the results but in this case it is the 
easterly side which gives winds with a closer approximation to the gradient 
as compared with the winds in the western quadrants which come overland, 
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Fio. 20 (ii, 4). Relation between Geostrophic and Observed Suhpace- 
Winds at Great Yarmouth. 



The outer circle repreaonta too per cent. c»f the geostrophic wind, and the inner circle 
50 per cent. The lull line represents the ratio WjG for winds of force 6 on the Beaufort aoale ; 
the dotted line the ratio for winds offeree 4. For the explanation of the columns repreaon ting 
the deviation of the direction from the isobar, see p. 105, 

Radius of Map = 4 miles. 
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The reaulta for force 6 nre rather disturbing. At Holyhead, contrary to 
expectation, with a single exception they show a greater percentage of the 
gradient than those of force 4. At Yarmouth the excess is less marked though 
it exists for many directions. There are not sufficient examples of force 6 at 
Holyhead to complete the circle and the numbers of observations for other 
orientations are not enough for a satisfactory conclusion; but when the 
diagrams for the other stations are examined there is more unanimity of 
opinion in favour of a higher percentage with force 6 compared with 4 than 
can be explained by lack of observations. The explanation probably lies in 
a tendency on the part of the observers to over-estimate the stronger winds 
and this tendency seems also to explain the high estimate of wind from 
the NNW at Holyhead which goes actually beyond the equivalent of the 
gradient. 

We have already pointed out that in dealing with tire relation of surface- 
wind to the gradient we have to rely upon inadequate measurements for lack 
of better. As the material of observation improves, by the introduction of suit- 
ably exposed anemometers and in other ways, it will become possible to revise 
the ciaide results which at present are all that wc have to offer. [A contribution 
to the subject has been made already by S. N. Sen^, who discusses the rela- 
tion to the gradient of the records at Deerness, Holyhead, Great Yarmouth 
and Scilly.] At the worst we are better off than our colleagues who have to 
deal with the winds in the interior of continents, for which the distribution of 
pressure as plotted on the map refers to a hypothetical region at sea-level far 
below the position where the observations of wind are made. 

In general, wiffi regard to the relation between the surface-wind and the 
gradient over the land we may conclude from the considerations set out in this 
chapter that there is no ground for surprise if, on any occasion, the surface- 
wind when expressed as a fraction of the geostrophic wind be found to range 
a long way from unity; and large divergence in direction is equally possible 
while the upper wind still keeps within the first law of isobaric motion. 
The effect of friction makes no provision for surface-wind velocities in excess 
of the geostrophic wind. The suggestion may be put forward tliat some at least 
of the cases that occur ore those in which the katabatic effect adds to the 
velocity of the surface-wind by a gravitational flow in the direction of tlie 
isobar, and this possibility should be borne in mind because it may prove to 
be an explanation of certain local winds of considerable violence such as the 
bora of the Adriatic, the violent winds in the fiords of Norway and Iceland 
which may be noticed sometimes in ffie charts of the Daily Weather Report ; 
also the winds on the east and west coasts of Greenland® and the extremely 
violent gales experienced on the shores of the Antarctic by the expedition 
under Sir Douglas Mawson®, (Vol. n, p. 355.) 

^ Geophysical Memoirs, No. 25, M,O.2540, London, 1925. 

* W. H. Hobbs, ' TIio Il6le of the Glacial Anticyclone In the Air Circulation of the 
Globe,' Prac, Amer. Phil, Soc,, vol. liv. No. 218, 1915. 

* Sir Douglas Maw8on,D.Sc.,B.E.,TAflifofMao/Wal?W«orrf, chap.vn. Holnemann, 1913. 
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THE RELATION OF THE SURFACE-WIND TO THE GRADIENT 
OVER THE SEA 

The available observations at sea are exclusively estimates according to the 
Beaufort scale and very few direct comparisons have been made between the 
wind and the corresponding gradient. The best prospective material for the 
purpose is perhaps that contained in two of the publications of the Meteoro- 
logical Office, namely, the Synchronous Weather Charts of the North Atlantic 
and adjacent continents, i August, i88a, to 3 September, 1883, which 
were published in 1886, and the Synchronous Charts of the North Atlantic 
illustrating the stormy period of the winter of 1898-99, which were published 
in 1900 but are now out of print^. An inspection of these charts, as of any other 
synchronous charts of any part of the ocean, confirms the view that close 
isobars are accompanied by strong winds, but so far as is known no direct 
comparison has been made between the numerical values of the wind-velocity 
and the gradient. It should be noticed tliat in these charts, as in all the charts 
issued by the Office before iQii.the values of tlie pressure are not corrected 
for the variation of latitude; but this makes little difference for the middle 
latitudes of the North Atlantic, which offer the best examples for comparison, 
because they are not far from the datum latitude of 45®. 

The maps of the regions of the British Isles which are included in tlie Doily 
Weather Report and from which geostrophic winds for certain regions are 
regularly computed do not afford a satisfactory measure of the gradient over 
the sea on the west, because the isobars cannot be carried beyond the western 
shores®. The land-locked seas, the North Sea, the Irish Sea and the English 
Channel can be bridged by isobars drawn according to the pressures on either 
side. In those cases however the span of the bridge is ratlier long and observa- 
tions from those seas are comparatively rare. A series of such observations for 
the North Sea has, however, recently become available. They are made accord- 
ing to ships’ time in accordance with the rules for observations at sea and con- 
sequently refer to 8 a.m., noon, 4 p.m. and so on, whereas the maps to which 
they must be referred are for 7 h or 13 h or 18 h. Hence the comparison is 
at the best somewhat vague. Accordingly, in dealing with the comparison of 
observations with computed gradients, the method of frequencies has been 
employed and the inode or group of maximum frequency has been taken as 
giving the most probable value of the relation of surface-wind to gradient. 

In the examination of the comparison at the Meteorological Office® the 
winds of different strength have been considered separately, light winds with 

^ The publication of Daily Synchronous Charts of the Atlantic was begun by Captain 
Hoffineyer, Director of the Danish Meteorological Institute, in 1873 and has been continued 
by that Institute in co-operation ■wiUi the Deutsche Seewarte, Hamburg. 

■ Since this paragraph was written the tranemiaaion of wireleaa reports from ships in 
the Atlantic has been reorganised and Isobara are now regularly carried beyond the western 
shores, but not In sufficient detail as a rule to check the relation of wind to the distribution 
of pressure. 

» -litpori to the Hydrographer, M. O. No. 4977, 13 April, 1918. 
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geostrophic velocity below 8-5 m/sec, moderate and strong— with geostrophic 
velocity between 8*5 m/sec and 18 m/aec, and very strong when the geo- 
strophic velocity exceeded 18 m/aec. The observations have also been grouped 
separately for direction and velocity. For direction the groups have been made 
according to the number of “points” in the veer of the geostrophic wind from 
the surface- wind, a point being iij®; and for velocity according to the ratio of 
thesurface-wind to the geostrophicwind.the limits selected for the ratios being 
•24 to *36, -36 to *48, -48 to ‘60, *60 to -72, *72 10*84, -84 to '96 and -96 to i-o8, 
so that the mean values for each group range approximately about *3, -4, -55, 
■^S) ’8) *9 and 1. The winds for the different quadrants have also been dealt 
with separately. The results for the moderate and strong winds are given in 
the following table. 


Relation of surface-wind to the geostrophic wind (bbtw’een 
8'5 m/sec and 18 m/sec) over the North Sba^. 


A. Direction : Percentage frequency of points in the veer of the geostrophic 
wind from the surface-wind. 


Deviation in points 

NW quadrant ... 

SW 

SE 

NE 


-4 -3 -2 -1 o +i +a +3 +4 +5+6 +7 

% % % % % % % % % % % % 

O I o 2 21 32 33 14 1 0 O 0 (104) 

O 2 4 O 23 30 19 14 7 2 2 0 (103) 

2 2 2 2 X6 39 16 Ip 9 I I 0 (99) 

0220 2 31 27 22 3033 (95) 


B. Velocity i Percentage frequency of the ratios of surface-wind to geostrophic 
wind within assigned limits. 


Limits of ratio 

■24-36 

.36-48 

•48—60 

•6o-*72 

•72-84 

•84-'96 'Qe-i-oS 


NW quadrant 

I 

5 

16 

38 

29 

10 0 

(99) 

SW 

8 

16 

34 

29 

12 

2 I 

(102) 

SE 

13 

19 

a6 

18 

18 

2 4 

(100) 

NE 

9 

ao 

9 

29 

20 

6 9 

(102) 


No(e. Tho differences behveen the total numbers in each row and 100 arise from the 
casting up of fracUoiml porccutagos in the several cases. The "modes" are shown by thick 
type. 


In considering these results we have to remember the limitations of tlie 
com])arison, the difference of the time of observation, the liability to error in 
the estimation of the direction and force of the wind at sea, the uncertainty in 
the determination of the local gradient and the absence of any allowance for 
the curvature of the isobar. To these causes we may attribute the great width 
of the range of the relation both in direction and velocity. We may remark that 
we are prepared to accept positive deviation from the isobars up to 8 points 
or 90° but we have no reason to give for negative values of the deviation of the 
geostrophic wind from the surface-wind and further inquiry is needed before 
^ See H, Joffroys, Proc, Jtoy, Soc, A, vol, xcvi, 1920, p. 233, 
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a definite opinion, can be formed of their reality. Nor can we, at present, give 
any satisfactory reason for surface-winds which are estimated to be of the full 
velocity of the geostrophic wind or beyond it, of which the easterly quadrants 
seem to afford a substantial number of examples. We find everywhere a ten- 
dencyfor observers to form high estimates of winds in thenorth-east quadrant, 
80 the occurrence of higher estimates in that quadrant is not surprising, but 
there is not sufficient material to form a satisfactory opinion as to the true 
meaning of that experience. We know tliat the force of gravity upon any body 
moving westward is greater than that upon the same body moving eastward 
because the centrifugal effect due to the rotation of the earth is diminished 
in the one case and increased in the other, but the difference is hardly large 
enough to show in a rough investigation of tliis kind. 

But taking the figures in tlie table as we find them we may note that for 
the winds in the north-west quadrant the frequencies group themselves with 
a fair approach to symmetry round a mode of about *67 of the geostrophic 
wind for velocity, with a veer of about points or, say, 18“ ; and a similar 
statement holds for the winds in the south-west quadrant with a mode of 
about *55 of the geostrophic wind and a veer of one point or ii®. No such 
approach to symmetry of arrangement is shown for the two eastern quadrants. 
The winds in the north-east quadrant show two distinct modes with ratios 
of about *4 and -7 and perhaps a third about unity, and the deviations are 
divided between one point, two points and three points. Those in the south- 
east quadrant show a mode with a ratio of about -55 with the definite sugges- 
tion of another at *8 and a hint of a third about unity, wliile in the table for 
direction there are modes at one point (11®) and three points (34®). 

There is not enough material here upon which to found a theory but it is 
not out of place to remark that the conclusions which the tables suggest are 
what we might fairly expect from tbe considerations which have been set out 
in our discussion of the influence of surface-temperature upon the relation of 
the wind to the gradient over the land. We have seen that when the surface 
is relatively cold and is tlierefore absorbing heat from the air which passes 
over it, as in the night-hours, the ratio of the surface-wind to the geostrophic 
wind is diminished; whereas, on the contrary, when the surface is relatively 
warm and is therefore supplying heat to the air which is passing over it, as in 
the day-hours, the ratio of the surface-wind to the geostrophic wind is in- 
creased. In the open sea there is no appreciable diurnal variation of tempera- 
ture of the water which forms the surface and consequently no diurnal 
variation in the relation of the wind to the gradient, but instead of that we 
have more or less permanent differences of temperature between the water 
surface and the body of air which flows over it which must have their effect 
upon the relation of the surface-wind to the geostrophic wind. 

Looking at the distribution of isotherms of the water in the North Sea^ we 
may conclude as a general rule that winds in the north-west quadrant generally 
pass from colder to warmer water and winds in the south-west quadrant from 

' The Weaiher ofihe Briiish Coasts, M, O. Publication, No. 330, chap, xn, 1918. 
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warmer to colder water, and hence the winds of the north-west quadrant ought 
to approach the geostrophic wind more nearly than the winds of the south- 
west quadrant. This may account for the difference of the mode of *67 of the 
geostrophic wind for the north-west and *55 for the south-west quadrants, 
though the difference between the deviations from tlie isobars being 18® for 
the north-west and 11° for the south-west would still require explanation. 

The same ideas give some clue to the apparently erratic behaviour of the 
winds in the eastern quadrants. Winds coming from the north-east have also 
to pass over the water with its variations of temperature, as likewise have the* 
winds which come from the south-east, but the great land area of the globe 
lies immediately to the east and south-east of the North Sea and the tempera- 
ture of the body of air which passes over the North Sea from the eastward is 
controlled by the land, whereas the body of air which comes from the west- 
ward is very little affected by the land if its course is from the north-west, and 
even if it cornea from the south-west it is not so much affected as that which 
comes from eastern quarters. 

The vicissitudes of the latter are known from the experiences of our 
climate to be extremely varied. From the east we get the hot spells of summer 
and the cold spells of winter and in all continental countries there is a great 
range of temperature between day and night. These vicissitudes will have left 
their mark on the air that is launched from the eastern shores of the North 
Sea, and hence the relation of the temperature of the air to the temperature 
of the sea over which it passes will vary on different occasions between the 
extremes of much warmer and much colder. The relation to the gradient will 
therefore naturally show, according to the occasion, the one or the other of the 
modes which we have recognised for the winds from the north and the south 
in the western quadrants. 

Thus we cannot look for complete simplicity of relation of the surface-wind 
to the gradient even over the sea though in the open ocean the causes of 
variation may be greatly simplified because the regime of the temperature is 
free from the complications which affect our land-locked seas. 

To complete the information which has been derived from the observa- 
tions of wind and gradient over the North Sea wc may add some notes on the 
more detailed tables in which the winds of different strengths are treated 
separately. They are as follows; In the case of the north-west quadrant the 
winds are at a veer of one or two points and for velocity uniformly in the group 
about -65. For the south-west quadrant the groups of different strength all 
show a veer of one point ; as regards velocity the lighter winds have a mode 
about *65 and the stronger about *55; there is one secondary mode for moderate 
winds about *4. 

In the south-east quadrant the veer is mostly one point, but for strong 
winds there is a secondary mode at three points; for velocity there are many 
secondary modes which in three instances are at two groups apart. In the 
north-east quadrant, for direction the veer increases with the velocity of the 
wind, for velocity the distribution of the modes is very irregular. 
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These notes show some suggestion of a closer agreement between the 
surface-wind and the geostrophic winds with lower velocities as the tlieory to 
be discussed later would indicate, but more material is needed before a satis- 
factory opinion can be formed. An apology is indeed owed to the reader for 
dealing with so important a subject as tlie relation of surface-wind to gradient 
over the sea in so inadequate a manner, but the importance of the subject is 
itself the excuse for making what use is possible of the material that is at hand 
in the hope that more may be fortlicoming. 

SOME PECULIARITIES OF SURFACE ISOBARS 
Pressttre-distribxition at sea-level and vdnd at the ^oo-metre level. 

For some years it was the practice of the Meteorological Office to notify 
the direction and velocity of the geostrophic wind at the surface as the 
best available estimate of the wind at the level of 500 metres or 1500 feet. 
Subsequently the result of the computation was notified in slightly different 
form as the probable wind at from 1500 to 2000 feet. The practice originated 
with a request from the Ordnance Committee for an estimate of the direction 
and velocity of the wind in the upper air for experimental work at Shoebury- 
neas. Either by accident or design, because wind is only a disturbing element 
in gunnery, the times selected for the experiments were generally marked 
by the absence of any notable wind or gradient at the surface. After some 
years of practice word came that the estimates of wind in the upper air 
were no longer required. No reason was given, but there is ground for be- 
lieving that the Ordnance Committee came to the conclusion that the method 
of determining the wind-velocity by the gradient had been tried and found to 
be not more satisfactory than guessing the upper wind by the traditional 
practice of applying a formula to the wind observed at the surface. 

It is a striking example of the manner in which scientific inquiiy should 
not be conducted because there was no exchange of views or of experience 
between those who asked the question and those who gave the answer. The 
question whether in ordinary circumstances the sea-level gradient is or is not 
a guide to the wind at the level of 500 metres or thereabouts remained exactly 
where It was, and a good deal of time was spent to no useful purpose because 
the opportunity for using the scientific method of checking calculations by 
results and examining the occasions of serious discrepancy was lost. 

The observations with pilot-balloons, which have been set on foot at 
many stations since the inquiry referred to, enabled us to take up the question 
again in much more favourable conditions, and the inquiry is still necessary 
because with all the experience of the intervening ten years the geostrophic 
velocity is still in ordinary circumstances the best suggestion that the 
Meteorological Office has to offer for the wind at 1500 to 2000 feet for any 
locality where a direct observation of a pilot-balloon with two theodolites or 
its equivalent is not available. 

We propose accordingly to give some attention to this particular question. 
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Many desultory comparisons of the wind at 1000 ft or 2000 ft, or at 500 
metres, with the geostrophic wind at sea-level have been made in the Office 
with the general conclusion that while the agreement ia good on the whole, it 
is better if tlie mean gradient over a considerable area is estimated and the 
means of a number of observations with pilot-balloons at the selected levels 
are taken for the comparison. The difference is illustrated by the following 
figures supplied by J. S. Dines and E. V. Newnham: 

Correlation bohvoon gradlont-wlud at sca-levol and observed wind at 2000 ft at 3000 it 
For singlo station (E, V. N.) (72 observations in the winter of 

1916-17) 0'67 0-72 

For threo or more stations (J. S, D.) 0'76 o-8a 


The ratio of the mean of the winds, at tlie levels specified, to the mean of 
geostrophic winds of the isobars in Newnham^s comparison is -90 in each case ; 
an allowance for the curvature of the isobars would make the ratio still 
nearer to unity. But even with this modification there are occasions on which 
the observed winds are not in agreement with the computed winds. To furnish 
a reply to the definite question whetlier the winds ns observed by pilot- 
balloons at certain meteorological stations near the coast were in accord witli 
the gradient, C. J. P. Cave made an investigation for six stations of which 
one is on the east coast, one on the south coast of England, two are near the 
east coast of Scotland and two near the coast of north-east England. The 
results are ns follows: 


Comparison of tnu winds observed at 1000 ft and 2000 ft with the 

GEOSTROPHIC WIND AT SEA LEVEL! MEAN RESULTS FOR SIX STATIONS ON THE 

EAST OF Great Britain for January 1917. 


Direction. Deviation from the geostropliic wind in “points.” 



Bacldng 

>4 3 or 4 

I or 2 

Less 
than I 

I or 2 

Veering 
3014 >4 

Porcoiitngo frequency of 
obacrvatloiiH at 1000 ft 

4’5 

24 

36 

13 

I 4’5 

6 

2 

Porcontago froquoiioy of 
obaorvatlona at 2000 ft 

i ’5 

12 

39 

19 

18 

7 

3*5 


'I’here is an obvious mode for deviation in the direction of backing of the 
actual wind tlirough one or two points which ia more pronounced at 2000 ft 
than at 1000 ft. 


Velocity. Ratio of the obseived wind to the geostrophic wind at sea-level. 


Porcontago frequency of 

<■7 

71 to 
•80 

■81 to 
•90 

•01 to I'O 
I’O to I’lO 

obaorvadonaat 1000 ft 
Porcontago frequency of 

29 

18 


r8 

observations at 2000 ft 

14 

II 

15'5 

26 


aMM IV 


2 I '5 

s 
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The modes in this case are less pronounced than they are in the case of 
direction and the high values for the frequency of ratios less than 7 at 1000 ft 
and greater than i'3 at aooo ft show that the magnitudes included in the 
comparison were not in strictly comparable form. 

Considering that we are dealing with winds in the free air the agreement 
as regards direction is not good and the irregularities as regards velocity are 
so notable that no generalisation is possible. The results for individual 
stations are no more satisfactory than the means for the six. 


Irregularities at the coast Una 

The results draw attention to the fact that there are special causes of 
irregularity at stations near the coast and tlie selection of these stations miglu 
have been made for the purpose of exhibiting the range of irregularities to 
which tlie comparison is liable. It would have been better in the first instance 
to choose some place of observation which is not affected by these special 
complications. There is no place on shore wWch is free from oi)jection. 
It was thought that the best available selection would be an inland station 
like Upavon where at least the differences depending upon orientation arc 
leas marked than they are near the coast. Of the stations wliich were available 
the one which seemed likely to give the best observations was South Fnrn- 
borough and in consequence the observations for a year at that station were 
examined in the Meteorological Office by H. Jeffreys, but it was not found 
possible to classify the observations in such a way As to obtain a satisfactory 
clue to the regime of the structure of the layer witluii the first five hundred 
metres by the statistical arrangements which suggested themselves. The 
observations used were those for the early morning about 7 h, a time of day 
when the curve of variation of wind with height as represented in fig. 23, 
p. 124, is in process of changing and perhaps the vertical component may be 
irregular. The next step in the inquiry seems to be to try a comparison for 
the simpler conditions of the open sea as soon as suitable observations can 
be obtained. 

The results for the land-stations are tantalising. There is siiflicient evidence 
of relationship to invite endeavours to reach precision and yet, from causes 
of which proper account cannot be taken at present by those who have before 
them only the barometric gradient and certain surface conditions to guide 
them, there are many individual cases for which the departures are so 
large that some means of discriminating between occasions of regularity and 
irregularity is desirable. 

Let us now consider some of the reasons for the discrepancies which are 
thus observed and from which we may feel that observations in the upper air 
might be free. We need not revert again to the casual uncertainties of the 
observations of wind, and we do not intend to say more about the determina- 
tion of the gradient except that, for obvious reasons, the computation of the 
wind from the gradient as shown on a map has little meaning when the gradient 
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is very slight and irregular or when a barograph with an open scale shows 
notable embroidery. 

We must however remind the reader that the comparison is made between 
individual estimates of the gradient at the surface and the corresponding 
observations of a pilot-balloon with a single theodolite and these latter are 
affected by any vertical component that may happen to be in the wind at 
the time of obsei-vation. From Table II of chap, vi it appears that vertical 
components are specially frequent within the first kilometre of height at 
Pyrton Hill. Near the sea-coast irregularities arising from this cause are pro- 
bably still more frequent. It is also probably on tins account that J. S.Dines's 
comparison with the mean value of a group of neighbouring observations 
gives a higher correlation ratio than the comparison for single stations. 

We start from the position that the geostrophic wind can only be expected 
to be in agreement witli the undisturbed wind at its own level and at the 
time of the map from which the wind is computed. For comparison with 
the obseiwed wind at 500 metres the geostrophic wind as deduced from the 
distribution of pressure at the surface requires correction. The correction 
is by no means negligible. It depends upon the distribution of temperature 
and, using the formulae which have been developed in a subsequent chapter 
(vii), we find that near the surface a horizontal gradient of temperature of i ° F 
per 60 nautical miles or 0'5tt per 100 kilometres alters the computed geo- 
strophic velocity by one mile per hour within 1000 feet of height. A gradient 
of temperature of that amount from south to north will add one mile per hour 
to the component velocity from the west for 1000 feet of elevation and the 
same temperature-gradient from west to east will make the same addition 
for the same height to the component of the geostrophic wind from the north. 
In the commoner units of this book the effect of horizontal gradient of tem- 
perature upon the geostrophic wind is as follows: 


IIoriMiilfil gradient 
of tcini>cmUirc 
itt per 100 kilometres 
I'rom W to E 
From S to N 


/nerettu upward of 
geostrophic wind-velocity 
0'3 m/sec per loo metres 
Componont from N 
Component from W 


These changes in the components of velocity will appear as large per- 
centages of the geostrophic wind computed for the surface if that wind 
itself is light. If the gradient of temperature has the same orientation as the 
gradient of pressure and is large enough to give a steeper slope to the iso- 
thermal surface than that of the isobaric surface, the geosti-ophic wind-velocity 
will increase with height without change of direction and, on the other 
hand, if the orientation of the gradient of temperature is opposite to tliat of 
pressure, the geostrophic wind will decrease with height witliout any change 
of direction ; but if the orientation of the gradient of temperature is inclined 
to the gradient of pressure at any finite angle, the direction as well as the 
velocity of the gradient-wind will change with height. 


8.3 
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The extent to which this correction might affect the coinparison between 
the observed wind at 500 metres and the gradient-wind is not easily deter- 
mined. A fair estimate for stations within the general area of the British Isles 
may be formed from the maps of the normal distribution of maximum and 
minim um temperature over the area in the Booh of Normals^. In January 
there is an average gradient of maximum temperature from Scilly to Cromer in 
Norfolk of I® F in 60 nautical miles, rather steeper at the south-western end 
of the line ; for the minimum, or night temperature, tlie gradient is irregular in 
the midland and eastern counties but over Wales tliere is a gradient of about 
12® F in 60 nautical miles which would mean a correction of 12 miles an hour 
to the computed value of the geostrophic wind. In July, on the other hand, 
the gradients of temperature at night are generally slight and irregular over 
the inland counties with a fringe of steep gradient from the coast inland 
amounting to more than 15° F per 60 nautical miles on the east const; and 
in middle day, according to the distribution of maximum temperature, 
there is a large area of high temperature over the hinterland of England 
fringed by steep gradients towards the coast-lines which is again most pro- 
nounced on the eastern side and amounts to more than 15® F per 60 nautical 
miles on the Norfolk and Kent coasts. 


The coastal regions, especially those on the eastern side, are tluis indicated 
as peculiarly liable to large corrections to the computed value of the gradient- 
wind and this applies to the belt ten or twenty miles broad along the const as 
represented on a map drawn to a small scale. If we go into detail, the gradient 
would certainly be found to be very pronounced along the extreme fringe of the 
coast. The steepness of the gradient in some cases is indicated by a diagram in 
the Meteorological Office representing a section drawn from west to east across 
the British Isles showing temperature and sunshine during cloudless weather, 
24-30 March, 1907“. It shows an average difference of mean maximum of I3°F, 
and an extreme difference of 17°, between Geldeston near Becclea, six miles from 
ffiecoast, and Yarmouth, whichwould probably workoutto give a gradient from 
Geldeston to the coast at the rate of 130° F or 170^ F per 60 nautical miles. 
We are not entitled to suppose that these differences exist throughout the 
vertiwl range of 500 metres ; if they did, the correction to the computed gco- 
etropffic ™d at a station on or near the coast would be prodigious. But its 
extension in a modified degree upwards will easily account for a considerable 
difference be^een the barometric gradient at the surface and the gradient 
bt compar^d^^ obtained by obseiwations of a pilot-balloon ought to 

These large local differences of temperature are usually called upon to 

"Jiirh '"hich are not amenable to the surface-gradient, but it 

wi be seen that in accepting an explanation in that general form we should 
be leaving the local details of the gradient out of account. 
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The ^‘refraction** of isobars 

There ia moreover another reason why ft station on the coast presents, a 
complication in the relation of observed wind to gradient which may be 
operative in windy weather when the local gradient of temperature is not very 
marked. This second reason is the dynamical effect lipon the stream of air 
due to the sudden transition between a surface with a comparatively low co- 
efficient of eddy-viscosity, such as the sea, and one with a comparatively high 
coefficient, such as a land-surface, particularly a hilly or rugged land-surface. 
This change must probably be represented by a sudden ti'ansition of pressure 
in the surface layers which produces a "refraction” of the isobaric lines on 
crossing the coast. We have already referred to it in a note on the diagram on 
p. 103, and we have mentioned that this view is borne out by the fact that 
there is a difference of pressure between coastal stations and inland stations, 
the inland pressure being the higher^. Objection has been taken to the view 
that an increase of pressure over the land can be due to the partial arrest of 
horizontal motion of the air by the land on the ground that in a “wind-channel” 
there is no increase of pressure upon the surface of a disc exposed to a current 
in its own plane. It is not clear that the objection holds in the case of wind over 
land. Even if the exaggeration of scale makes no difference to the argument, 
the relief must cause local differences of pressure and at the coast presumably 
an increase for on-shore winds; and the mere addition of the volume of the 
land to that of the air which passes over it must produce some increase of 
the pressure at sea-level. 

A form of refraction of isobaric lines in line squalls* has been dealt with 
in papers which have come from the Meteorological Office. In these cases V'e 
see on the map a set of nearly straight isobars running in one direction con- 
nected abruptly with another set of nearly straight isobars running in another 
direction. On the map it has been customary to mark the junctions of the lines 
as simple discontinuities of direction and previously tliey were rounded off by 
smooth curves. At the junction there is really a curious dislocation correspond- 
ing with the crochet d’orage as represented in the carefully drawn diagrams 
of the papers referred to, some of which are reproduced in Forecasting 
Weather In these cases, which correspond with single refraction, the velocity 
normal to the line of separation of the two fields is maintained though the velo- 
cities on either side of the boundary are different. The boundary itself is a 
locality of great vertical motion of air generally represented by a squall and a 
shower of rain or hail at the surface. 

The discontinuity of direction of isobars is an important feature in the 
Norwegian analysis of the phenomena of cyclonic depressions. A number of 

^ Soo ft pftpor by Gold, 'Comparison of Ship's Barometer Readings, oto,,' Q. lioy^ 
Meteor. Soc,, vol. xxxiv, 1908, p. 97. 

• R, G, K. LonipXort, ' Tho Lino ^utvll of Feb. 8, 1906,' Q. J, Roy. Meteor . Soe., vol. xxxii, 
p. 259, R, G. K. Lempfort and R. Corless, 'Lino Squalls and Associated Phonomona,' 
ibid,, vol. XXXVI, 1910, p, 135. 

• Loc. ct<., 1911, pp. 239-243. 
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examples are given in an exposition of the method of analysis in the Meteoro- 
logical Office by J. Bjerknes, which is now published as a Geophysical Memoir^. 

The discontinuity in the isobaric lines is associated with sudden change of 
wind and corresponding change in tlie temperature of the air, the sequence 
of transition being generally from warm air to cold air. 

The advancing cold air is introduced by a cold front at the surface of 
discontinuity. Sometimes the transition is by a single step; but not infre- 
quently by a succession of secondary steps. The memoir is illustrated by a 
series of maps and diagrams which explains the attitude adopted. 



Fig. 31 (viii, 3). Chart of Isobars, Winds, and Isotherms for 7 h from 
the Daily Weather Report for 16 August, 1918. 

To illustrate irregularities in the relation between the local wind at coastal stations and 
the distribution of soa-lcvol prcssxire for which explanation may be sought In local con- 
flgumtion or other disturbance of dynamic condition. See p. 120. 

The full linos arc isobars, the dotted lines Isotherms. 

The arrows lly with the wind. TJio number of feathers indicates the force on the Beaufort 
Scale. The small circles ropresent the positions of the stations; the number of cross bars 
within the circles indicates the number of quarters of the sky covered by cloud. A black 
dot shows that rain is falling, 

The refraction which takes place at the coast-line is different in that there 
is, as we may suppose, no permanent change in the direction of the isobars or 

^ Geophysical Memoirs, No. 50, M. O.soyj, London, 1930, • 
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their separation. We may suppose the effect to be a dislocation of the isobars 
giving a figure (fig. 21 ) somewhat similar to that representing the refraction of 
light by a plate. What happens in the area represented by the belt of coast is 
at present undetermined, but certainly some complications of the flow of air 
result: the cliff-eddy is in certain cases one of them and in hilly country otlier 
eddies are recognised. 

This is doubtless a highly speculative method of treating the difficult 
question of the effect of the coast-line on the geostrophic wind but there are 
certain facts which seem to be in favour of it. 

There is the high degree of divergence of tlie wind from the isobar at 
Southport noticed on p. 103 which would be accounted for by a deviation of 
the isobars themselves through a suitable angle. Suitable angles for different 
orientations are represented 
in fig. 22, here. If that is the 
true explanation of the phe- 
nomenon, the effect would 
seem to be most marked at 
Southport when the wind is 
along the coast and the land 
is on the right. That pecu- 
liarity may be due in that 
instance to the special shape 
of the Lancashire coast. 

Readers will be familiar with 
the manner in which the 
lines of the coast on either 
side of the English Channel 
are marked by cumulus 
clouds on days when a west- 
erly wind blows along the 
Channel, bringing with it Fig. 22 (vin, i). 
probably air which is tend- computed from tho data loprosentcd in fig. 18. 

ing towards instability be- 

fore it has to meet with the mechanical interference of the coast-lines. 

The transition from land to sea must have its counterpart in the transition 
from sea to land, but whereas it is easy to think of thermal effects such as the 
formation of clouds by the piling up of air in consequence of the arrest of its 
motion on coming from sea to land, no such easy expression of tlic transition 
from land to sea occurs to us. In 1918 information came from the 
north-east coast of a “barrage” which made the manceuvrlng of airships 
difficult or even impossible in a westerly wind leaving the land, but the infor- 
mation is not in sufficient detail to indicate how far the barrage may be 
accounted for by the mechanical effect of the refraction of the isobars crossing 
the coast nor what part of the effect is due to the enhancement of the eddy- 
motion by hills in the immediate neighbourhood and tlie consequent increase 
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in tJie effective resistance opposed by the air to the travel of an airship. So 
far as we know no experiments have been made to compare the forces exerted 
upon an obstacle by an eddy-stream with those of a stream of the same menn 
velocity without eddies. 

We are not yet in a position to apply numerical corrections to the computed 
geostrophic wind in individual cases on account of the local temperature- 
gradient or the refraction of the isobars by the coast-Hne, but both causes 
must combine in any actual case, and there seems no reason to consider that the 
discrepancies actually noted between the obsei-ved wind at 500 metres and the 
geostrophic wind at the surface are due to any real finite difference between 
the wind in the free air and the geostrophic wind for the same level. 

Even when all allowances are made there remains the difficulty of drawing 
isobars with sufficient precision. We give (fig. 21) an example of the map for 
7 h on 16 August, 1918, in which the adjustment of isobars to winds is nlmoat 
inexplicable as it stands and may well be offered as an exercise for the stiidcjit. 

In passing we may, however, remark that in what precedes it has been 
usual to assume that the observed wind might be expected nlways to be less 
than that corresponding with the gradient. An observation showing wind in 
excess of the gradient would have been taken as due either to katabatic inllu- 
ence or possibly to an error of observation. If, however, wc take the view 
of the development of pressure-distribution which is set out in chap, xi, n 
wind in excess of tlie gradient becomes the first stage in the creation of n 
new gradient. In a note by Miss L. D. Sawyer we find examples^ of wind 
at 3000 ft (derived from pilot-balloons) more than 50 per cent beyond the 
geostrophic limit, on seven occasions in 1918. 

The whole subject depends very largely upon the question of the manner 
of creating wind-velocity, with regard to which at tlie moment, apart from 
recognising the importance of radiation and consequent entropy, water- 
vapour, slope and the rotation of the earth, we have no suggestion to make. 

II ^ ai Novombor. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE CALCULUS OF SURFACE TURBULENCE 


DllTuiIon acrardlns to tho law of vlacMlty It typknlof tho vortical adjustment: oaiisoil by wind in tliaharlaontal 
now of air, in the dlsulbutlon of entropy (or potontlal tempemturo), nnd of wnter-vopour. 

THE VARIATION OF WIND WITH HEIGHT IN THE SURFACE LAYERS 

By way of giving'a practical basis to the ideas which we propose to develop in 
this chapter let us set ourselves to face the question “Is it possible, from a 
measure of the wind-velocity by a fixed anemometer or by an instrument held 
in the hand, or from an estimate on the Beaufort scale on land or sea, to 
obtain working measures of the wind-velocity in the layers immediately above 
the obsen'er and if so, up to what heights may the calculation be extended 
with reasonable accuracy?” 

Considering the Inst part of the question we may recall the conclusion 
drawn in volume ii, p. 389, from W. H, DincS’a table of correlation between 
deviations from the normal pressure and temperature in the u])pcr air, namely, 
that at all levels from three kilometres to nine kilometres in all seasons of the 
year the correlation between the deviations of pressure and temperature ie 
very close, generally above -75 and always positive, whereas at the level of 
two kilometres the correlation, though still equally high for the winter half- 
year from October to March, is only of the order of *5 for the summer half- 
year. Below that level at one kilometre it is of the order of *5 for the winter 
half-year and *3 for the summer half; and at the surface there is no correlation 
at all. Anticipating to some extent what follows wc juny attribute the inter- 
ference with the direct correlation, in part at least, to tljc turbulence of the 
motion in the surface layers caused by the friction with the land or water over 
which the air passes . The effect of the turbulence, wliich causes mixture of the 
layers above with those beneath, dilfusee upwards nt all seasons of the year, but 
especially in the summer half when the dynamical elfcet is exaggerated by 
the transference of heat from the ground to the air in contact with it. The 
region indicated by the expression “the surface layers” may therefore be 
regarded roughly as having a thickness between one nnd two kilometres in the 
winter half-yearand between two and threekilomctres in theeiimmer half-year. 
Above these levels we may contemplate a separate rdgime of winds to be 
treated provisionally as independent of the turbulence clue to the surface. 
We have already seen that the air nt the top of the Eiffel Tower is affected by 
turbulence in the winter nnd still more so in the summer, so that wc must not 
be surprised to find the influence extending to a kilometre or more. 

In endeavouring to form a mental picture of the rdglmc of winds in tho 
lower layers on these lines the natural order would bo to start from tho undis- 
turbed wind and consider the surface-wind to be connected therewith by a 

(121) 
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formula which can be represented by a diagram showing tlie relation of wind 
with lieight. It is fair to assume that in such a diagram the wind would have 
its least velocity at the surface and increase upwards until it reached the un- 
disturbed wind ; if the undisturbed wind be assumed to be the gcostrophic 
wind for its own level, further changes at higher levels would correspond with 
changes in the geostrophic wind at successive levels and such changes, 
depending on the gradual change in tlie gradient due to the distribution 
of density of the air at successive levels, would necessarily be very gradual 
except in extraordinary meteorological circumstances. 

We have already seen that for the same undisturbed or geostrophic wind 
in the upper levels the corresponding aurface-wind will certainly have diflercnt 
values for different times of the day, for different seasons of the year, for 
different localities in respect of geographical relief, and for different a/'dmuths ; 
consequently a series of curves will be required to connect the undisturbed 
wind with the surface-wind. The portions of the curves which we can plot 
from observations in the lowest layers are the tail-ends of curves the sj^ecinl 
forms of which are dependent upon the particular conditions of the time. It is 
practically hopeless to suppose that any general formula can be devised to be 
applied in all cases to give the variation from the surface up to the undisturbed 
wind and consequently the approach to the solution of the question by ilc- 
fining empirically the relation of the surface-wind to the wind in the successive 
layers immediately above the surface must necessarily consist of the Jiiimcricnl 
equivalents of a series of diagrams which cannot be immediately coordinated, 

The question is further complicated by the variations in the direction of 
the wind at different levels which are associated with the observed changes 
in velocity. On the general principle that the retardation of any layer of moving 
air destroys the power of that layer to maintain its balance with the distribu- 
tion of pressure, it is clear that the retarded layers of air near the surface will he 
deviated from the path of the undisturbed current above them by yielding to 
the pressure-gradient which their velocity cannot balance, and rearranging 
themselves with a component of motion towards the side of lower pressure 
which will be greater the greater the departure of the velocity from the measure 
required for balance. In ordinary circumstances there is a deviation of some 
20'’ to 30^ between the direction of the surface-wind and that of the geostro- 
phic wind, or that of the lower clouds, which is generally in close agreement 
with the line of the isobars ; but in this matter again the results are dependent 
upon meteorological and local conditions and in some cases the deviation of 
the surface-wind from the line of the isobars is much greater^. 

At the anemometer 

We must look to some general theory, if we can find one, to give us the clue 
to the co-ordination of all these variations, and in the meantime we will place 
on record the results of observation as a basis and test of future theory. For 

^ J. S. Dinea, Fourth Report on Wind Structure, Advisory Committee for Aoronautlca. 
Report No, 92, 1913, p, 19. 
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the present we will confine our consideration to the variations of speed of the 
wind with height. We should be glad to begin with the variations of wind near 
the surface of the sea, but the only direct observations that we can recall are 
tliose of G. I. Taylor^ on the Scotiat who found a very irregular ratio of the 
velocity at 70 ft (2i’5 m) to that at 45 ft (i3'7 m) with a probable mean of 
I’oy, which is in close agreement with the scale for anemometers up to 30 
metres quoted below. 

It is usual to express the variation of wind-velocity at different levels as 
a fraction of the value at one of the levels. Thus the Meteorological Office “ 
gives the following for the wind at various heights above open grass-land up 
to 30 metres as a fraction of the velocity at 10 metres which is taken as 
representing the normal, height and exposure of the vane of a tube-anenio- 
meter. 

T-Ioight In inctroa ... 0-5 t 2 3 4 5 10 15 20 25 30 

Ratio nr velocity of wind 

to tliat at :o m ... -50 *50 *73 '80 -85 -80 i*oo i-o; i’i3 i-i? 1*20 

And for the layers quite close to the ground observations by G. I. Taylor and 
C. J. P. Cave (R. and M. No. 296, A. C. Ac. Reporty 1916-17) gave the follow- 
ing result; 

I-Ioight In foot 1-25 4 Q 

Ratio of velocity /over grass t lu -<5 In high -05 ‘80 i-oo 

to the velocity J over abort cropped grass 2^ in high -71 -87 X’oo 

at 0 ft [over pond with small waves -82 -oo T'OO 

The ratio of decrease appears to be independent of the magnitude of the 
velocity but dependent upon the nature of the surface. When the ground is 
flat, the projections being blades of grass or small plants, the decrease is also 
independent of the direction of the wind, but in the case of ploughed fields or 
trenches, where furrows run in one direction only, the direction of the wind 
will jnakc a difference. 

Ill discussing the variations of wind with height obtained in the scries of 
observations with kites at tlie station maintained for the Univei-sity of Man- 
chester at Glossop Moor, Miss Margaret White came to the conclusion that 
the variations could be represented better by invariable additions to the wind 
recorded at the surface than by an increase proportional to tlie velocity at the 
datum level. 

The best statement of the actual position is a polygraph of pilot-balloons 
such as that given for Salisbury Plain by G. M. R, Dobson in fig. 35, p. 162. 

The observations on the Eiffel Tower at 305 in as compared with those 
on the tower of tlie Purenu Central M6t6orologique at 21 m above ground 
give the following results. The velocities arc given in metres per second. 

Jon, Fob.Mor. Apr. May Juno July Aug. Sept. Oct, Nov. Dec, Year 

Eiffol Tower 10-2 g-fl 87 8«3 7-6 7-4 8-o 8*2 9’3 9’2 yO 8'83 

Bureau 2-4 2*5 2-5 2-4 2*2 2-2 2-0 2*0 i’8 i'8 2-0 2-2 2'37 

* Scolia Report. 1914, p. 65. ® Awiml. Summary of the Monthly R^ort, 1916. 
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Hellmanni has compiled observations over flat meadow-land at Naucn at 
heights 2 m, i6m and 32 m above ground from which he confirmed an em- 
pirical formula v^kh^. This is not very different from the formula 
si^ggcsted by Archibald®, which was found to be in accord with Vettin’a 
results® for the motion of clouds at much greater heiglits and confirmed by 
observations with kites. .The formula is in good agreement with J. S, Dincs's 
observations, to be referred to later, for moderate winds in the middle of the 
day ; but the increase of velocity is not sufficiently rapid for cloudy weather or 
for the early morning; and, from the nature of the case, it is probable that a 
logarithmic formula is more Ukely to be applicable than one depending on a 
single power of the height. 

Ab(/De the anemometer 

Passing on to observations for levels accessible only by aircraft or pilot- 
balloon the most instructive observations for our immediate purpose nre those 
of J . b. Dmes^ carried out at South Farnborough, in October and November, 
^12, with which are included other observations made previously nt Pyrton 
HiU. I wo theodolites were used in almost all cases. His conclusions are best 
represented by the diagrams which accompany his report and arc accordingly 
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a velocity greater than lo m/sec at that level. Another curve is added 
representing the combination of ascents at Pyrton Hill. The geostrophic wind 
is marked for each of the groups. The shape of the curve for very light winds 
is peculiar but it tends to confirm the suggestion put forward in the preceding 
chapter tliat light winds at the surface tend to show closer accordance with the 
gradient than stronger winds. 

With the original diagram for tliese several groups of winds we have in- 
corporated the curves of another diagram in the same report which shows the 
result of grouping the observations according to the time of day for the pur- 
pose of disclosing the diurnal variation of wind-velocity. The effect is quite 
conspicuous. In the early morning at yh the velocity is least, but the curve 
shows greater increase near the ground, so that at less than loo metres the 
morning wind becomes weaker than tlie afternoon wind, marked as i6h; 
the midday wind for 13 h, though much the strongest of the three at 50 metres, 
has a smaller fractional increase with height and becomes the least strong at 
less than 200 metres. At what level precisely this reversal takes place on any 
pardcular occasion is not disclosed, but the reversal is a characteristic pheno- 
menon which is exhibited by the maximum in the night and minimum in the 
day shown by the records of wind at all high-level stations. 

In the same report the variations of wind-velocity with height on cloudy 
and cloudless days are compared though only for a few occasions. The results 
show tliat the velocity increases from the surface more rapidly on cloudy days 
than on cloudless days and hence cloudiness as compared with freedom from 
cloud has the same kind of effect as the early morning compared with midday, 
and both owe their influence to the difference in the conditions of the warmth 
of the surface relatively to the air above it which affects the turbulence of the 
surface layer. 

These different types of curve representing the variation of the velocity 
of wind with height should be borne in mind as carrying the key to diffe- 
rences between the various kinds of exposure, and hence to the differences 
to be expected at different stations. 

We shall see later that theoretically the effect of turbulence on geostrophic 
wind at an upper level is represented by the addition of a component the 
point of whicli follows a spiral, so that tlie change in the velocity of the wind 
is logarithmic. 

In the early days of pilot-ballooning, as recorded in Cave’s Stmeiure of the 
Atmosphere in Clear Weather , we thought it to be linear and assumed a uniform 
rate of increase from a zero value at the ground to the geostrophic wind at 
about 500 metres. Since then many obserTOtions have been co-ordinated^ 
showing that the variation is more nearly expressed by geometrical progression 
than arithmetical. 

The precise formula to be adopted is however not a matter of great 

^ E, H. Chapman, 'Tlie variation of wlnd-voloclty with height,' M, 0 . ProfessionaJ Notes, 
No. 6, London, 1919; W. J. Plumphroya, 'The way of tlio wind,' Journal of the Franklin 
Instiiute, 1925, pp. 279-304. 
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practical importance. A glance at the anemometric records in wliich \vc linvc 
propounded the problem of dynamical meteorology will be sufficient to show 
that in consequence of turbulence and the gustiness which expresses it, the air- 
flow within a hundred metres of the ground is a theoretical ideal not easily 
related to the actual experience of wind which an object dear the grouiul may 
have to face. 

The formula of velocity proportional to height above sea-level (until the 
geostrophic velocity is reached) was put forward as a rough working rule in 
the writer’s Report on Wind Structured A linear formula is however too 
empirical to find a permanent place in scientific literature when an exponential 
formula is available, and from what has been said previously in this chapter 
it is clear that no formula can hold for all hours of the day. One inijiortant 
principle emerged from the study of the approach to the gcostroj)hic wind in 
different localities, namely that for those localities where the exposure is so 
good that the surface-wind is near to the geostrophic wind the rate of increase 
of velocity with height will be slow, whereas in those localities where tlic 
surface-wind is a small fraction of the geostrophic wind tiie rate of increase 
of the \viiid from the surface upwards will be rapid. Thus at a station at low 
level on the coast the wind should increase rapidly from the surface value 
and attain the geostrophic value at less elevation above the surface thnn nt a 
high inland station where the rate of approach to the geostrophic wind from 
the surface will be much slower. 

Observations with pilot-balloons in the lales of Scilly by C, J, V, Cnve'“ 
and J. S. Dines in 1911 show tlie geostrophic wind at less elevation above the 
ground than at Ditcham Park on the crest of the South Downs in Hampshire. 

Nothing has yet been said about the cases, which will be noticed in imv 
collection of soundings wiffi pilot-balloons*, in which the velocity of the wind 
d^reases with the height from the surface or from a level not far from It. 

.i J- surface-wind is in normal relation with 

the dismbution of pressure, but whenever tlie surface-wind is to be classed na 

thaf by gravitational effects at the surface mthor 

than by the general distnbntion of pressure, the surface-wind may have no 
re aton to the gradient. Such conditions are moat likely to occur when the 
diatr.biition of pressure is very uniform and tliere is no general gradient to 
exercise control over the surface-air. and it is to be expfeted thm .n d.ese 

“t hdghr """ 

nauttosl Society of Great &iTraTreat»Sy^ the dlstri^ 

rorr,. 

baall: --mags ivith Pitot. 
Unlvoimty Preaa, 191a). ^imosphere tn Clear WeaUier (Cambrldgo 

^ The Aerwautical journal, January. 1904. 
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bution of pressure afforded very little prospect of wind sufficient to raise 
kites, but fortunately for the competition, a sea-breeze set in which gave a 
surface-wind sufficient to get the kites off the ground. In ordinary circum- 
stances, once oft’ the ground, the kite’s future is assured because the wind 
increases aloft, but on this occasion when a certain level was reached the kites 
lay on the surface-current as if it had been a cushion and travelled along it 
without making elevation, and on that account a veiy limited height of ascent 
was possible, hardly exceeding 1800 ft. 

It is a well-known experience of meteorologists that winds are sometimes 
reversed aloft even when they are true to the surface-gradient, and in particular 
easterly or north-easterly winds (sometimes also southerly or northerly winds, 
though seldom or never westerly ones) fall off in the upper air and are 
replaced by winds from an opposite direction or nearly so. The reversal in 
these cases however seldom takes place below the level of 500 metres, which 
has been taken as the limit of the surface layers for the purposes of this chap- 
ter. It is quite possible that the influence of the surface may extend beyond the 
level of 500 metres, but it is less dominant there. 

Reversals at higher levels are controlled by the regime of temperature and 
their consideration belongs to chap. vii. 

TME THEORY OF EDDY-MOTIQN IN THE ATMOSPHERE 
G. L Taylo)-*s amlysis 

It will be apparent from what precedes that, even if the exceptional occa- 
sions such as those of katabatic winds are left out of accotmt, the variation of 
wind-velocity with height requires for its representation a whole series of 
curves all of which, except that representing the case of very light winds, have 
the same general character and may perhaps belong to the same family. Such 
a family of curves might be obtained, for example, from an empirical formula 
for the variation of wind with height such ns that of Archibald or of Hellmnnn 
by assigning different values to a constant according to the strength of the wind 
at a standard height, the time of day at different seasons of the year and so on. 
In any case it is idle to suppose that any empirical formula can hold for winds 
of all directions at all heights because the regime of winds may change en- 
tirely at levels where the distribution of pressure is different from that at the 
surface. We will, therefore, in this chapter limit our view to the winds 
wliicli belong to the system indicated by the distribution of pressure at the 
surface. The lowest kilometre may be taken ns a rough indication of the 
tliickncss of the layer, though the selection of that limit is at present arbitrary. 

A rational basis of explanation of the variation of the velocity and direction 
of wind with height in the lowest layers is to be found in the theory of atmo- 
spheric turbulence to which we have already referred. Here we will follow the 
development of the theory given by G. I. Taylor^ in a paper to which reference 

* 'Plionomona conuectfid with Turbulonco in tlio Lower Atmosphoro,’ Proc. Roy. Soc.K, 
vol, xciv, igi8, p. 137. 
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has already been made. It is based upon a previous paper on eddy-motion^, 
the application of which is used in the discussion of the conditions of formation 
of fog on the banks of Newfoundland in the report of the work carried out by 
the 8.9. Scotta, 1913“. It is not too much to say that these contributions by their 
method of treatment of eddy-motion have opened up the field of meteorologi- 
cal investigation in a very remarkable manner. They enable us to obtain n 
clear insight into the complicated phenomena of the lower layers of the atmo- 
sphere, which have not yielded to the ordinary procedure by the method of 
means. 

The fundamental conception is concerned with the distribution of poten- 
tial temperature in the vertical. In consequence of the turbulence or edcly- 
motion of the atmosphere heat diffuses downward towards a cold aurfnee 
according to a law similar to the ordinary law of diffusion of heat in a solid bu t 
with a greatly increased coefficient. It may be recalled (p. 8) tliat the funda- 
mental equation for the diffusion of heat in a solid^ viz. 

dd d“0 


is the expression of the fact that the rate at which temperature is communicated 
to the solid at a particular point is proportional to the change in the gradient of 
temperature at that point. That equation when applied to find the distribution 
of temperature in the atmosphere, on account of the difference of jsotential 
temperature betiveen an undisturbed upper layer and a cold surface, similarly 
expresses the law that the rate at which potential temperature is increased at 
any point is proportional to the rate of change in the verUcal of the variation 
of potential temperature with height; but when turbulence exists the con- 
stant of the proportion is manytimes that which would be appropriate if the 
au were solid or restrained in some other way from using its mobility to help 
towards equalising its potential temperature. 

The direct expr^sion for the variation of the potential temperature 6 , of 
i^t volume of the air, in terms of the variation of height g, and time t, on the 
hypothesis set out, is the equation 


j coefficient 

of eddy-diffusion^ IS dependent upon the state of the air as regards turbulence, 

hv j approximation 

by regarding p and k, ^ mdependent of the height. The specific heat of air ia 

4 Brilannioa. ninth edition. Art, 'Heat,' 

k for each and Identify the indivldoals bv anffixea- relationship by using 

of potential temperature fl. for monLtum. ' ^ ^ the dlffnsloa 
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known to be practically constant at all pressures and temperatures. Con- 
sequently we get the equation 

(i), 

of which a solution is given by 

6 = Ae~^* sin {%Ttlr ~bz) (2)1 

where 6®=7r/(Tka), 

whence if Ai and A^ are the amplitudes at heights ss and « + we can compute 
kg from the equation bh =■ loge — log* 

As an example of the application of the theory we may take from the Report 
of the voyage of the Scotia the account of the distribution of temperature and 
humidity over the sea as disclosed by a sounding with a captive balloon at 7 p.m. 
on 4 August, 1913, represented by the curves in fig- 33, p. 151. Taylor traces 
the course of the air which formed this current from the shores of Labrador 
along a devious course over the ocean and attributes the counterlapse of 
temperature which reaches from the surface to a height of nearly 400 metres 
to tlie loss of heat at the surface through the direct effect of the eddy-motion 
during tliree days while the air was passing over water colder than itself. The 
next section of the curve up to 750 metres shows arl approximation to the 
adiabatic lapse for dry air, the result of the passage of air over warmer water 
as it came down from north to south between 30 July and 2 August, while 
the top portion of the curve shows the remains of the counterlapse of tem- 
perature formed while the air was passing from the coast of Labrador north- 
ward over cold water before 30 July; the dryness of the air, at the top, itself 
suggests its origin from over land. Thus he tracea in tlie details of the shape of 
the curves representing the present distribution of temperature and humidity, 
the past histoiy of the air and explains the formation of fog in the lowest layer, 
about 120 metres thick, as a consequence of the mixing of the cold air of the 
surface with the warmer upper air caused by the eddy-motion. It should be 
noticed that the cooling effect of eddy-motion has reached nearly 400 metres 
but the fog only extends about one-third of tlie way up the line of counter- 
lapse of temperature which is continuous without change of slope through the 
fog and beyond it. Also that some days previously the effect of the cold surface 
had extended upwards beyond a kilometre. 

As to the height to which the effect of the eddy-motion extends Taylor 
gives a formula « 4k^^ where a is the height affected by tlie eddy-motion 
when the air has been moving over a surface of lower temperature for a 
time if kg being the “eddy-conductivity.*’ The curves of distribution of tem- 
perature deduced from that equation as applied to a current of air with an isen- 
tropic lapse rate passing over cold water are represented in fig, 24 which is also 
taken from the Report of the Scotia. In the diagram the diagonal line repre- 
sents the supposed original isentropic lapse of temperature with height. The 
several curves represent the distribution of temperature in the vertical after 
certain periods of passage over cooling water. The curve marked i shows the 
height-temperature curve when the travel has been over water which cools 
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the surface-air by itt in 30 miles run for a period of if hours. That marked 2 
shows the effect of a travel of 5f hours in the same circumstances, For the 
other three curves a rate of fall of temperature along the surface of itt in 
60 miles is assumed and tlie first of tliem numbered 3 corresponds with a travel 
of 5i hours. For No. 4 22 hours are supposed to have elapsed and for No. 5 
87 hours. Though the curves do not show the sharp angles that are drawn on 



asetfc 789 29 ott 123456780 30ott 


Fig. 34 (iv, 2). Curves showing the distribution of temperature sot up In an atmo- 
sphere originally iseutropic, with surface-temperature 30ott, by wind of 4-5 metres 
per second (10 mUea per hour) moving over a track along which tho surface- 
temperature decreases, according to the theory of eddy-motion, with coofilclent 
of eddy-conductivity 3 x 10* c, g, 8 units. 


Curve 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


hrs. 


Scale of temperature changes. 


Distribution after Ij { 14 miles fetch) when temperature docreasoR ittin 30 miles 
'■ ” 5H55 

" *’ ( 55 „ ,1 ) „ ,, ,, itt in 60 ,, 

” » “ ^*20 „ ) „ ,, 

” " 87 (870 .. „ ) ., 


p. 15 1 and other diagrams representing the variation of temperature with height 
their shapes are very suggestive of many of the figures that are obtained for 
the vanation of temperature with height from soundings of the upper air. 
Whenever we have a cold anticyclonic spell of weather in winter, whether 
there is a fog at the surface or not, the variation of temperature with height is 
similar to one or other of the five curves of fig. 24. the particular example being 
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determined by the length of time that the surface has been absorbing heat 
from the air above it with the aid of tlie mixing due to eddy-motion. 

The value of k^, is notably different in different situations, and this we 
might anticipate from the differences to be expected in the turbulence of tlie 
air arising from differences in the nature of the surface which offers resistance 
to the motion of theair. An order of progressive values of may be supposed, 
beginning with the surface of the sea, or a perfectly smooth surface of land, 
through the roughness of grass to tlrat of the irregularities of trees or town- 
buildings the various effects of which are represented in Table I (p. 100) which 
gives the different ratios of WjG and are illustrated in figs. 3 to 9 of chap. i. 
Some of the values of k found by Taylor for different situations are shown 
in the following table; 


COEFFICIENTS OF EDDY-DIFFUSION 

At &ea over tbe Grand Banics (from tho dtstributloa of temperature) 
Over Salisbury Plain (from the dlatiibution of velocity) 

Eiffel Tower (from the daily range of tempemtiire at different levels) 
Lowest stage (18 m to 123 m) 9 x 10* In Oct. to 24 x 10* in Mar. 
Highest stage (197 m to 302 m) i-S x lo^lnFeb. to30'i x 10* in July 
Wliolo range (18 m to 302 m) 4*3 x 10* Injan. toi8-3 x 10* In June 
Eiffel Tower (from wind moasuromenta) Akorblom 


c, g, 3 units 
o;3 X 10* 
5 X 10* 

Moan 15 X 10* 
Mean it x 10* 
Mean 10 x 10* 
7'6 X 10* 


The small value for air over tho Grand Banks Is to be associated with tho conntorlapso 
of temperature there which gives tho air a certain "resilience " against the frictional forces, 
and restrains the diffusion. 


In like manner as the surface may act as a boundary at which heat is 
absorbed, so it may act as a boundary at which momentum is absorbed ; and 
in tliat case momentum also diffuses downward from the “undisturbed” 
current of air in the upper regions to be lost at the surface, and the distribution 
of velocity with regard to height and time will follow the law of the equation 

pSufSt =• kmmpBhtlBss^ (3), 

where kmm has the same value aa kj, in the thermal equation because the dif- 
fusion both of heat and momentum is governed by the eddies which cause the 
mixing of the layers. 

“Roughly k may be taken as -Iwd where w represents the mean vertical 
component of velocity due to the turbulence and d represents roughly the 
mean vertical distance through which any portion of the atmosphere is 
raised or lowered while it forms part of an eddy till the time when it breaks 
off from it and mixes widi the surroundings. This may be taken to be 
roughly equal to the diameter of a circular eddy.” 

For the steady state under these conditions, assurning that the system has 
been established long enough for the Initial conditions to have died away, 
Taylor has obtained a formula for the relation of the surface-wind to the 
undisturbed wind (taken as equivalent to the geostrophic wind) in terms of the 


9-3 
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angle a of deviation between the geostrophic wind C? and the surface-’ 
which takes the form cos a - sin a 

The equation is tested by comparison of the calculated results wi 
observations of the surface velocity and its angular deviation from the g 
by G. M. B. Dobson^ over a very suitable exposure on Salisbury PI 
comparison is as follows; 

Light winds Moderate winds Strong wlm 


Observed value of W/0 ... 

•72 

•65 

•61 

a observed ... ... 

13“ 


20® 

a calculated 

14" 

18° 

20® 


The closeness of the agreement is remarkable and incidentally ' 
note that in this case also the lighter winds show closer agreement \ 
gradient both as regards direction and velocity. The comparison is, m< 
supported by the examination of a conclusion arrived at by Dobson f 
observations, namely that the geostrophic velocity is attained at a heig 
siderably below that at which the direction of the geostrophic wind is r 
The difference is usually as much as that between 300 metres for the \ 
and 800 metres for the direction, and this is shown to be a direct const 
of the theory, 

From tlie application of this theory Taylor arrives at the further cor 
that for a given geostrophic wind G, which is reduced by surface-frh 
such an extent that the surface-wind is inclined at an angle a to the 
turbed wind, the rate of loss of momentum to the surface, that is the J 

surface friction F, is , « . 

skmmpG sin a/£ 

where B is equal to Vo) sin ^/kmm) w is the angular velocity of the earth 
tion, and 0 is the latitude. And in another paper® he obtains for the fr, 
force of air over the grassy land of Salisbury Plain the value 

F “ 0 'oo 22 pW^, 

whence 0-0023 ^ “ 2kmm.G sin ajB. 

Substituting numerical values of oi and 0 , and remembering that 
equal to cos a — sin a, we get 

I 20'4 , . .. 

•5™ =- (cos a — sin ar. 

BG sin a ' ' 

In deducing equation (4) the following equations were obtained® 
components of wind-velocity u along the isobar and v perpendicular 
isobar: 

« = G — ^ae cos sin Bs'l 

™ sin Bss + cos J 

^ Q. J. Roy. Meteor. Son., vol. xl, 1914, p. 123. 

“ Proo. Roy. Soc. A, vol, xcri, 1916, p. 198. 

■ 'On Eddy-Motion In the Atmosphere,’ loc, cil,, p. 15. 
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where ^5 *= G tan a (i -{- tan a)/(i + tan® a), 

and ^4 =■ Gtan a (1 — tan a)/(i + tan® a), 

from which we obtain 

{G —u)IG’^ sin a {cos (Rar — a) — ain (Bz — a)}) / v 

v/G = 6“^* sin a {cos (Bsc — a) + sin (Bs — ct)} J ’ 

as an equation for. the relation between velocity and height. Since 

kmm “ o) sin fl>fB\ 

the relation will be different for different values of kmm> and if kmm is subject to 
diurnal variation there will be a corresponding diurnal variation in the curves 
which represent the relation of velocity and height. 

The corresponding values of a, By and kmm for values of G to be taken at 
will, are given in the following table. 

CONDITIONS OF EDDY-VISCOSITY FOR GIVEN DEVIATIONS 


a 

BG 

kmin/G® 

e 

0, g, 8 units 

c, g, 8 units 

4 

'0040 

3’54 

6 

•0065 

1*35 

8 

■0004 

0-635 

10 

•0129 

0-338 

12 

•0171 

0-192 

14 

•0223 

0 -II 6 

16 

•0286 

0-069 

18 

•0366 

0-042 

20 

•0456 

0-027 

22 

•0599 

0-0136 

24 

•0775 

0-0094 

26 

•tor 

0-0055 

28 

•133 

0-0031 

30 

•181 

0-0017 

32 

•270 

0-00085 

34 

■384 

0-00038 

36 

•388 

0-00016 


With these values of the constants Taylor has constructed the curves 
which are represented in fig 25 , the shapes of the curves being determined by 
selected values for a, at the surface, marked against them. Thre abscissae are the 
ratios of the wind-velocity to the geostrophic wind and the ordinates are the 
ratios of the numerics of the height and the geostrophic wind, so that, for 
example, when the geostrophic wind is 10 m/scc the figures at the side will 
represent heights in dekametres, and those at the base velocities in dekametres 
per second. 

It is interesting to note the difference in the curves which would be suitable 
for representing the variation of wind with height under different conditions 
as to turbulence. If wo take from p. 131 the three values of the coefficient 
kmmi 3 X 10® appropriate for the sea, 5 x 10* for Salisbury Plain and 10 x 10^ 
for Paris respectively, we see that to give a value of a equal to 20° (requiring a 



The figures mArked against the caives in the bod^ of the diagxam grye the deviation a of the wind at 
sorfaoe from the ondistorbed or gecstro^c wmd in the '"free air." It should be noted that 
maximnm valne of a is 45^ when, according to the formula, the snrface-wtnd becomes zero. 



of heigirt in metre? to the measure of the geostropMc -mnd in c, g, s umts {ZjG) , 
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quotient 0-027 kmai/G“) the geoatrophic winds would have to be about 
3 m/aec, 12 m/sec and iSm/aec respectively. I-Ience different curves are 
appropriate for the same geoatrophic wind if on account of the circumstances 
of the site, the time of day or the season of the year, the coefficient kmm which 
defines the turbulence is different, a conclusion which we have already seen 
to be in accord with experience. 

This adjustment to the different circumstances of the site or time is a 
strong point in favour of the theory as a dynamical explanation of the variation 
of wind with height ; and the evidence is strengthened by the further applica- 
tion of the theoiy, in the paper from which we are now quoting, to calculate, 
from a transformation of the curves which we have reproduced, the heights 
at which the day maximum of wind-velocity with which we are familiar at the 
surface gives place to the day minimum which was represented in the results 
for the Eiffel Tower and is characteristic of all mountain stations and, as we 
have already seen, is disclosed in the results obtained with pilot-balloons at 
Soutli Fai nborough. It appears as a result of these calculations that a variation 
in kmm by an amount which fits in well with all the other known data concerning 
the turbulent motion of the air near the ground is sufficient to explain both 
quantitatively and qualitatively all the facts concerning the daily variation 
of wind-velocity at different heights above the ground which are brought to 
light by Hellmann’s observations, 

The spiral of ttirbulence 

The lines representing the wind at successive levels, drawn from the point 
at which the wind is measured, are a series of vectors the extremities of which 
lie on an equiangular spiral with its pole at the extremity of the vector repre- 
senting the geostrophic wind. 

This result was obtained by Hcsselberg and Sverdrup^ in 1915 and has 
naturally attracted much attention . 

In a paper in the Quarterly Journal D, Brunt® gives the analysis. Ho 
assumes that the coefficient does not vary with height and that the geostrophic 
wind is the same at all the levels to which the calculation extends. 

We U80 vector notation which enables ub to treat the two compononta nt right 
angles by a single equa tion i n which the parts referring to the two components aro 
indicated by prefixing V~ ilrepreaentcdbyUoonoof them. Tho sign of addition (-I-) 
then indicates that the y-component behind tho ^ is to be combined with the » com- 
ponent by tho process of geometrical addition. 

The use may bo derived by considering that geometrically — a means a distance a 
drawn opposite to a and may bo reached by operating V- i twice to turn a through 
a right angl e eac h time. Turning a through an angle 0 in this way is by operating 
a (cos 0 + V- I sin 0 ) which is equivalent to ae*^. 

Thus the velocity V at any level s may be expressed ns F -• « + tv where « and v 

* 'Die Rolbung In der Atmosplifiro,' VerOff. d. Geophys.Inst, d. Univ, Letptig, Hof 1 10, 1913; 
'Dio Windftndonmg mlt der HOhevom Erdboden bis otwa 3000 m Htthe,' Beitr, Pliys. frei. 
Attwsph, Bd. VII, 1917, p. 156. 

‘ Q. J, Roy. MeUor. Soo., vol. xlvi, 1920, p, 173. Sec also F. J. W. Whipple, ibid., p, 39. 
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are the components along and perpendicular to the isobar and the frictional force per 
unit volume R can be represented vectorially by kmm 

In the figure below let the axes 0», Oy be drawn, parallel to the isobar and per- 
pendicular to the isobar, respectively, the point O being at any height s above the 
ground. Let G be the magnitude of the gradient-wind there, 
directed along Ox, and let V be represented by OV. At the 
ground OV will make an angle a with Ox. Let the frictional 
force R on imit volume of air at O be represented by OR, 
making an angle with the reversed wind-direction. Draw 
OC perpendicular to OV. 

The pressure-gradient bb acting along Oy is a ojp sin (f> . O. 
The rotation of the earth produces a deviating force 
ainpsln^.Falong OC. The forces in the plane ay acting on 
unit volume of air at O may therefore be written 

zap sin^. G along Oy, zap sin^ . V along OC, 

R along OR (8). 



Fig. 26. The equilibrium 
of the frictional force of 
turbulence R with the 
pressure-gradient bb at 
O and the centrifugal 
force of the earth's rota- 
tion for the velocity V. 


These may bo written vectorially in the form 

zapBiix ^ . iO, —Zap sin ^ . iV, 

For air in steady motion these forces must be in equili- 
briirm., and their algebraic sum must be aero. This condi- 
tion reduces to kinm/' 9 “F/ 3 jr® - zap sin^.t (F - G) — o. 

In Taylor’s notation substituting B* ^ a sin ^/kmra we 
may write this equation in the form 


= o or ^-(l+>ri)‘(r-G) = £. (9), 

It should be noted that the only assumption made hitherto is that R can be represented 
by 'kinmf'5*VJd»*. In deriving equation (g) no assiunptlon has been made as to the 
constancy of B or of G. In order to reduce it to an Integrable form, we shall assume 
that B is constant and O either constant or a linear function of the height ». The 
solution of equation (9) is then 

V -O 




.(10). 


Since we cannot admit infinitevalueaofF'for infinite values of#, we must have Cj — o, 


F - G - C,e 


-<i+O.Bjr 


Co 


-(r+0£»+/y 


.(ir), 


where C and y are both real constants, whose values must be determined from the 
boundary conditions. Wo assume with Taylor that the boundary condition at the 
ground is that the direction of sUppingis in the direction of strain. In terms of equation 
(i i) this means that for # — o, dV/dg is in the same direction as V. Let a be the angle 
between the surface-wind and the gradient-wind. Then for # — o, dV/d« must make 
an angle a with the gradient-wind. Differentiating equation (n) we find at # — o, 


+ (12), 


since t + i Vze^^^'* and — i e^*. 

But since dV/dg makes an angle a with the real axis, for # -> o it is possible to write 


dV 


Do 


itt 


.(13). 


Equations (la) and (13) are identical, and so y + 5^/4 «■ 0 or y a — 57r/4. 


' Substituting in (II), J7 - G « (14). , 

To evaluate C we use the condition that for # — o, F makes an angle o with the 
axis of ». 
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Since K - G — C cos (a - 77/4) - « C sin (a — itfn^ must be identical with 
F ■= M cos a + i M fiin a; the condition reduces to 

— G + C cos (fi— jr/4) Csinfa — »r/4) ^ a/“/^ ■ 

i sa i L-ti or C = V a G sin n. 

cos a am a 

Equation (14) therefore becomes 

F- G + vTG aina.o"-®»+^<“+3’^/4-D*) (15). 

Thus the wind V at any height is equivalent to the gradient-wind together with an 
added component of magnitude VaGsina.d"'®* acting at an angle a + 317/4 — Pa with 
the direction of the gradient-wind. This second component decreases with height 
according to the exponential law, and ita direction rotates ■uniformly counter-cIockwlBe 
with increnaing height. It follows that if in the figure previously described we draw 
vectors OV to denote the wind ot different heights, these vectors will sweep out an 
equiangular spiral, if G la conatont. 

If we return to our original notation and write F— « + w, we find from equation (15) 

« — G ■= Va Gaina.e"-®* cos (a + 317/4 — Bz) 

« — G sin a.c~-®*co8 (a — 17/4 — Bz) 

V «■ V2 G aina.c"^* sin (« + 3^/4 — Bz) ) 

- — “N/a G sin a,e-^*ain (a — w /4 "" 

These equations are equivalent to those derived by Taylor (Equation (7)). 

Further, since i? = hmmp differentiating equation (15) and romemboring that 
I + * * V we find 

P - a ■\/akmmBVGaina.c--B*+'(“+S'^4-5a) 

- 2 Va pwaln Gains. 

From the fact that i? “ - dF/dz, where F ia the frictional force on unit surface, 
Brunt further deduces that R at the ground must act ot an angle w/4 with P, and hence 
with the reversed wind-direction. 

This analysis refers to cases where B and hence kmm do not vary with 
height. In a note added to the original paper Brunt discusses cases where k 
varies either inversely ns the lieight or inversely as the square of tlie height. 
The problem of k varying as a linear function of tlio heiglit is also considered 
by S. Takaya^ in a paper “On tlie coefficient of eddy-viscosity in the lower 
atmosphere.” The solution in these cases involves complicated mathematical 
analysis into which we do not wish to enter here. Readers who are interested 
in the details may refer to the original papers. 

Y. Isimarii has developed n slightly different aspect of the subject in two 
papers to which we have already referred on p. 7a. Following Fujiwhara, 
instead of representing the eddy-resistance by a single coefficient k he con- 
siders it as composed of two components due to longitudinal eddy-viacosity 
and transverse eddy-viscosity. By analysis similar to Brunt’s lie develops a 
relation between the surface-wind and the gradient-wind in the form 
f'F = G (cos a — sin a tan S), where 8 is the angle wliicli tlie resistance makes 
with the reversed wind-direction and is such that tan 28 equals the ratio of 
the coefficients of longitudinal and transverse eddy-viscosity. The equation 
contains Taylor’s result as a special case. Isimaru compares the values of 8 
' Memoifs of iho Imperial Mam\o Observalory, Koibi, Japan, vol. iv, No. i, 1930. 
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KAIKIAS IN MODERN DRESS 



(fl) View from the aky looWug downwards. 

Glass platesi In three groups of twenty each, showing the effect of friction in roduclng tho 
mean velocity of a north-east wind, xom/seo at 500 metros, and tiro I'ovorsal of tiro wind 
from north-east at 500 metros to south-west at 1500 nretros. 

Successive plates represent steps of 25 metres each. Tho third from tho bottom (labulloU 
land-wind) represents approximately the normal effect of the friction of tho Iniiil upon tlio 
north-east wind. The fifth (labelled SBA-rviND) represents roughly tho o/foct of ii .sou- 
surface upon the same wind, 

For an explanatioa of the circle and of its scale relation to tho anomomotor at tiro lout of 
diagram (i) see p. 144. 



(6) View from the ground looking upwards. 


north-east geostrophlc wind 
at half a kilometre to the complete reversal at one and a half kilometres of tlie 

gradient and the wind, 
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derived from the theory with those obtained from observations and finds 
good agreement. 

The spiral obtained from Brunt’s analysis is different according to the 
measures of the surface-wind and one can suppose tlie spiral extended down- 
ward until a point is reached where the friction, has reduced the surface-wind 
to zero. 

This case is represented in the model which is shown in stereo in fig. 27 . 
The whole model is intended to exliibit comply but real phenomena. First 
of all, the increase from ithe surface- wind over tlie land or over the sea until a 
NE geostrophic wind is reached at half a kilometre. 

Between that height and i-J- km another change is operative; tlie wind 
changes from the NE geostrophic wind of the surface-pressure to that of a 
reversed gradient, viz. for SW, at km. This is the kind of transition which 
can be observed in the region of the trade-winds and counter-tindes either in 
the northern or southern hemisphere. The transition in the northern is from 
nortli-east near the ground to south-west up above, a transition of which the 
Greeks were aware 25 centuries ago. 

The double transition is complicated but undoubtedly interesting and it 
must correspond more or less accurately witli every case of the relative motion of 
superjacent layers of air if the motion is sufficiently strong to cause turbulence. 

The case pictured may not agree exactly with tlie analysis because in the 
analysis we assume the barometer-gradient to be operative throughout the 
vertical layer affected, and in tlie model tlie two gradients at top and bottom of 
the transition are equal and opposite and there is no liistory of what happens 
between them. 

Another point to which attention should be directed is the meaning of the 
stratum of no wind. According to the theory of turbulence it is not a region 
of calm but a region in which the energy of flow has been converted into the 
energy of turbulence witiiout any effective flow. Hence nn anemometer placed 
in the stratum of no wind ought to be expected to show gustiness but no re- 
sultant wind. 

It follows from these considerations that the simplicity of the spiral, which 
appears so real in the mathematical analysis, may In actual practice bo sadly 
marred by the gustiness which is an essential part of its creation. The un- 
sophisticated render must not expect to be able to put up a pilot-balloon and 
express its motion as an equiangular spiral j but if he would perform the experi- 
ment and say what actually is to be seen in circumstances that ought to give a 
spiral, and do give a spiral for the “flow” of the wind, he will add to our 
knowledge of the structure of the atmosphere. If he wishes to find a recognis- 
able spiral he had better employ mean values of a number of ascents — they 
ought at least to make some recognition of the flow as distinguished from the 
eddies of a single ascent^ 

1 A compfirison of tho results derived from theory and observation Is given by Hesaelborg 
and Sverdrup In papers already referred to, by W. J, Humphrey, in ' Tho way of thowlnd,' 
and by Takaya, 
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Since the advent of the spiral in the dynamics of the atmosphere a great 
deal of attention has been paid to the measurement of the coeflicient kmm 
upon which it is based. 

The k which we have included in the formula, with G. I. Taylor, is only 
one of many “constants” that may be the subject of investigation. We have 
seen that Isimaru considers it as made up of two components and on p. 71 wo 
quote four from Rossby. Here we give a series of values from L. F. Richardson 
to which we have added Takaya’s values. 

We must remark however that the equation with k is modified by Richard- 

, . d 6 d / , d 6 \. . .dd , d^d . ^ ^ ^ , 

son to give instead of ^ k as in G. I. Taylor. So we get 

a coefficient, pk or which may be described ns the coeflicient of eddy- 
viscosity multiplied by the density of air under investigation. The values of k 
quoted in the table on p. 131 are at least 800 times those of the coeflicients 
set out here. 

The reader may if he wishes attempt to adjust the proper value of p to the 
circumstances; the author would be more than shy of doing so. 


Table of observed values op Eddy-coepficients 


Thetfl qusndtls* an obtained byequetlont on the analog^of the dllTuilen equation In wltlch tlia quantity ii 
r«^a to tyilJ ntM* of the working eubetance. If they ere referred to unitTolumo in the lomo way at the co. 
effidentt of klnematlo Wieoiity they muat be divided by the donalty of elr, the value* of which vary notorlouily 
with height. ' 


CoeSdent 

Height 

Locality and *00*00 

Typo ofdau end note* 


g/ieo om 

S3 

113 

to 

S6 

38 

0-9 to 6 
0-9 to 4-8 
0-9 

40 

50 

IS 

so 

in 

90 


30- S 
i7a-3 

38-0 

a7f6 

31- S 
341-5 
138-9 


S3-8 


3-6 
1-3 
i-i 
IS 
no 
1030 ■ 


Author 


at to 303 


II 


0 „ 

O I, 

0 .1 

0 /■ 

O I. 

0 tl 

9 >. 
*09 
309 „ 
309 ,1 
9 I. 

o » 

1300 „ 

1800 „ 

Surface 


1700 

1700 

1700 

300 

300 

9 

2og 

309 

409 

509 

3009 

1300 

1800 

2000 


400 

O io 2000 


Pari*, winter 
,, lurnmer 
Sallibury Plain 


Eddy-viscosity, ka>mp,/rem variation pf lelnd tvitli height 

Eiffel Tower wind*. Allowance U mado for 
variation of barometric gradient 
Wind at (9’5ni/BBO No lUlownnco la mado 
30 m •• for variation of bate. 

'3'3, » metric gradient 

Kite Mcenta from a*. Seolln ,, 

Kim Mcent, 3 Aug. 1013, n h „ 

Vurtarion of baromotrio gradient ivlth height 
la allowed for except Tor the rnngo o to 
3000 m 


New^oundlwd tee 
Sea 

(Steventon and Hellmonn) 
Lladenberg 


N, Atiantlot Trade 

„ Intermediate 

„ Anti-tnde 


Spring: morning 


mid-day 
imli 


Ing 


Summeri mo. 

mid-day 
Light winds 
Moderate wind* 
Strong wlndi 
Winter 
Spring 


Allowance li made for variation of baro- 
metric gradient 


Dobaon’s aacenta at Upavon oa- 
■uming that kmmp varioB with 
height and that tlie ratio of the 
value at height » to the lurfaco 
value li (i +o-a) 


Pilot-balloon data at KaiumU 
gaura, 19*7 


X io‘ 
0-598 
0-348 
“I-174 
-1-028 
3-IS8 
— 1-793 

— o-ijoi 

— 0-981 
-2-7SI 


I-ladenberg along wind 
_ „ ,, acroMwiod 

Land, mid-day 


Otlier mthodt 

Hellmann anemometer*, auumlng that near 

Dy btegraring the loti of momentum with 
reipeot to hdght 
Speed of aaceot of oumuU 


Akerblom 

Taylor 


ITcHoIberg 
Iverdr 


and Sverdrup 


Sverdrup 

tt 

Takaya 


Schmidt 

lUciiardion 
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'ooffldant Height 


Locallt/ and aoMon 


Typa of data and notes 


g/ieo om 
6 
lao 
6 

O'ld 

as 

7 


61 

ai 

60 

•006 to '38 
lao 
<0-8 


? O'OOl I 10,000 


Eddy -CONDUCTIVITY kpi (a) duii, molu and othtr fioalinn tolldj 

Hills ISO ni high, Feb. Irregularitlea In flight of free balloon 

Argonno forest, Aiig. Diaponal of einoke 

Moor „ 

Fist flelds „ 

igao Sept. 10 „ 

„ „ nrmrork amoks 

(b) Water-emtent 


a to aoa 
3 ,1 3oa 
a M 30a 
a 11 30a 
8soo 
500 
O’ 5 


Paris, Dec, to Feb. g h to 13 
ai h to u 

Paris, July 3 h to 0 

ai b to 34 

Whole globe 


0 to 17a 
O ,, 300 

0 » 370 
370 ■> 770 

18 „ 133 

107 .1 302 
107 1. 3<» 
i3 ,1 30a 
18 „ 30a 
107 » 30a 
197 » 30a 

107 » 3<» 
107 .. 303 


Evaporation at Bureau Central and differeDce 
of water per tneae between Pare St Maur and 
aununlc of Eiffel Tower 

Comparison of pnclpltatlon with up-grade of 
water per innas of atmosphere 


(e) Carbon dioxido 

I Dlatilbutlon of carbon dioxide 


(d) kjjp, 

Sea, Ne\vfaundbnd banks: 
July ao 
Aug. 3, II h 
Aug 4 IQ h 

Paris, Voor 
,, February 

.. July 

,, January 
„ June 
„ Spring 
,, Summer 
„ Autumn 
,, Winter 

Aliahabad, cold 
„ hot 

„ rainy 

„ Mid 

.1 hot 

„ rainy 


lUoiiardsc 


potential temperature 

Life-hlatoiy of alr-ourrentt and distribution 
of temperature ^vith height, July ag, Aug. a 
and 4, 1Q13 

Eiffel Tower tempemtures, neglecting radia- 
tion 


Eiffel Tower temporaturei, allowing for radia- 
tion 


Tomperalurei'iillDwlng for nd^iHon 


The clifFerences in the values of the coefficients shown in the table are 


remarkable. If we include Richardson’s estimate from the speed of ascent of 
cumuli, the range of the variation of the “constant” is from i to looo. 
Sverdrup’s coefficients for maritime air, determined from tite changes of 
velocity at various levels in tlie North Atlantic trade-wind with a foundation 
of polar air southward bound, range from 90 to 360, while Taylor’s figure 
for equatorial air nortliward bound over tlie Grand Banks is less than i. 

It is not easy to form a definite idea of the details of the motion which 
has to be interpreted by these great differences. So far as the surface-wind 
is concerned we have an effective representation of what Is happening in the 
gustiness exliibited by the South Kensington exposure (fig. 9), and the cor- 
responding information for Pendennis Castle (fig. 3). The inclusion of the 
effect of cumulus as turbulence, in the same table with tire restricted effect 
of air travel over an inversion (which accounts for the low value over the 
Grand Banks), suggests a wide range of possibilities. 

It is to be regretted that we have not now time or opportunity to review 
some details of tlie subject in tlie light of certain meteorological principles 
which have emerged in the course of the work on these volumes. 

In vol. Ill and again in this volume we have laid stress upon the fact that 
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the stratification of atmospheric movement is ordered by isentropic surfaces, 
not necessarily level surfaces. Whence it follows that alterations of entropy 
imply potential changes in tire vertical which in a general formula must count 
as turbulence. We should like to compare the measures of turbulence with the 
vertical distances necessary for unit increase of entropy, 

And tlie whole of the work of this volume has led to the conclusion, 
referred to in many places but not set out before chap, xi, tliat as regards 
horizontal motion in the upper air tlie rotation of the eartli is always bringing 
the distribution of pressure automatically into harmony witli the wind- 
velocity, and thereby tlie slopes of the isobaric surfaces are subject to con- 
tinuous adjustment. Except in cases of penetrative convection they cannot 
show much departure from the equilibrium position. 

We should anticipate therefore that in the upper air die variation of 
velocity in the space between a lower layer moving from nordi-east and an 
upper layer moving from south-west is mainly controlled by change of 
gradient rather than by turbulence. The photographs of fig. 27 show the 
results of the hypothesis of turbulence applied equally to tlie zero velocity 
at ground-level and to a zero velocity in the free air. We wonder if tJiat 
is reasonable. We wisli it were possible to have, as Moltchanoff^ has sug- 
gested, an anemometer record for the free air to correspond with what we 
have for a position near the ground; in its absence we are left to guess 
whether tiie two records would be as nearly identical as tlie hypotlietical 
evaluations of the mean wind. 

The coefficient is determined by the use of a formula of assumed type to 
account for an observed variation of wind with height; the material employed 
consists of two readings of wind-velocity and a typical formula. For tlie wind- 
velocities a good deal must depend upon what allowance is made for the 
variation of barometric gradient, which might, according to our conclusions, 
account practically for everything. And something also depends on die details 
of the formula. Taylor based his '^oversea” coefficients on the variation of 
potential temperature; Brunt’s examination^ of the physical process shows 
that absolute temperature is required, not potential temperature, though in 
the circumstances the numerical difference may not be very large. 

And, moreover, Richardson has pointed out that in problems of diffusion 
of any entity by turbulence we are concerned with the flow across a given 
area in a given time, The mean value per unit area per unit of time does not 
of necessity have a value independent of the size of the area or of the time 
over which the mean is taken. In other words, we ought to use for each 
problem we discuss a value of k appropriate to the size of the parcel of air 
we are discussing. Richardson has shown that the diffusion equation is ap- 
propriate to the evaluation of the flow across a surface moving with the mean 
motion of the air; and in an atmosphere containing eddies of varying sizes, 
the mean motion depends on the size of the area over which the mean is talcen, 

^ Beitr, Phys.frei. Atmosph,, Bd. jhv, Heft 1/3, 1928, p. 43. 

■ Pfoc, Roy. Soo, A, vol. 134. 1929, p. 201. 



CHAPTER V 

GUSTINESS AND CLOUD-SHEETS 


On Bicon’a principle that “wordi arc but the Images of matter” and Ernest Barker's aphorism that "(he Brat 
necessity of argument Is the use of clean words which oro always used to denote the same things and connote tite 
aame attributes" It might bo well to examine the relation of an onemomotcr rc«)rd to the traditional use of words 
Ilka shift, gust, bump and squall, aa well as breeze, gale, bilcaord and hurricane, and thcHr international equivalents, 

The theory which has been adduced in explanation of the various contin- 
gencies in the relation of the surface-wind to the gradient receives strong 
support of an incidental character from wliat we have learned about the 
gustiness and shiftiness of ordinary winds. When the tube-anemometer, de- 
vised by W. H. Dines in 1 890, was set in operation the wind was seen from the 
records to consist of a series of rapid alternations of velocity, and when, a 
direction-recorder was subsequently added the alternations in velocity were 
found to be accompanied by corresponding alternations in direction. 

We have stated the general problem of the meteorological calculus as 
being the interpretation of tlie record of a pressure-tube anemometer with the 
understanding tliat the incidents of history recorded in the trace, in so far aa 
they can be regarded as referring to entities with a certain vitality, are probably 
the result of some analogy in the local motion of the air to the rotation of a 
solid. We may recognise something which bears out this suggestion in 
shiftiness, in gustiness, in squalls, whirlwinds and tornadoes, and the sug- 
gestions of revolving fluid to be found in tlie isobars of weather-maps. 

Our first business is with the gustiness and shiftiness whicli is the common 
characteristic of anemometer records when there is a reasonable flow. 

It is agreed that the gustineas so recorded is due to turbulence; that 
turbulence is eddy-motion treated statistically, quite unrestricted as to tlie 
three dimensions, horizontal and vertical; and that an eddy represents the 
effort of spin to preserve the identity of the parcel of air which has been made 
to spin with some analogy to a revolving solid by tlie interference of an 
obstacle of some sort with the steady flow of tlie current. 

The illustrations of anemograph records which we have given in chap, i 
make it quite clear that the effect of the eddies wliich are expressed statistically 
as turbulence is of the aame order of magnitude as the flow, sometimes anni- 
hilating it or even reversing it and sometimes doubling its speed. 

In this chapter we propose to examine further tliis common effect of tur- 
bulence in the form of gustiness and shiftiness, So long as it is treated statisti- 
cally it is perfectly manageable with a constant which is allowed unlimited 
variation according to tlie variation of the flow with.height ; but it is important 
for us to find out, if we can, something of the motion which becomes personified 
by spin. 

As an introduction to this part of the subject we may refer to the model of 
the double spiral of wind-velocity (fig. zy) on p. 138. 
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We have put on it a circle which indicatea the relation of the magnitude of 
one of the possible individual eddies to the dimensions of other things with 
which they are associated. 

We take for example the scale of tlie model (in its original form) repre- 
senting wind-velocity on the scale of i cm to i m/sec. That gives a gradient- 
wind of 10 cm representing lo m/sec. If we assume that a flow of lo m/scc is 
affected by a gust which will reduce the flow transiently to one-half, and wc 
attribute the effect to air rotating temporarily like a solid, we can get the 
dimension of the hypothetical solid by the fact that it takes a certain time for 
the gust to pass the anemometer. If we allow two seconds for the revolving 
mass to be carried past the anemometer, its effect will be spread over 20 metres, 
The axis of spin may be in any direction, but with the dimension figured in 
the model a 10 m/sec wind carrying a 2b-metre disc of air rotating about a 
vertical axis and passing over the anemometer will produce an effect equivalent 
to a 5 m/sec gust. 

If we could imagine the actual wind to be made up of a flow of 10 m/sec 
filled with rotating masses of air like that represented in the figure, wo should 
get the statistical result which is amenable to the mathematical treatment of 
chap. IV by supposing the eddies to succeed one another in the effect on the 
anemometer by passing along at different levels. In fig. 27 the effect of the 
eddy in the position sketched would be little different from 5 m/sec against 
wind during the short period of its action, but a similar eddy with its centre 
at the level of the anemometer would simply add a north component during 
half its transit and a south component in the other half. 

This will go to explain that the quasi-solid masses of air which exhibit 
their activities as gusts are larger than one would be disposed to think them. 
These are the gusts which we now propose to discuss. 

The number in a given time and range of consecutive fluctuations which 
make up the alternations of velocity and direction in an ordinary wind are 
quite irregular. We have become accustomed to refer to them as the “ gusti- 
ness*’ of the wind. The word is not very appropriate because besides these 
rapid fluctuations of velocity there are other marked increases in the velocity 
of many winds lasting for some minutes, which we call squalls, and the tran- 
sition between the normal fluctuations in the wind and the occasional squall 
is not well expressed by it. 

G. W. Walker gave the following figures for the frequency of gusts in 
relation to the mean velocity of wind at Eskdalemuir. The figures give the 
number of reversals of the motion of the pen per minute taken over a period of 
15 minutes. 

wind velocity ral/hr 37 34 aa aa aa 15 13 14 14 9 

No. of reversals per min. 31 17 17 17 16 la n 8 14 9 

If we regard the disturbance as carried along with the wind the figures 
indicate a radius of from 25 to 45 metres for the disturbance, 

It has been shown^ that at a height of ig metres over grass land the linear 
^ F. J. Soraae, M, O. Gsophysioal Mamoirs, No. 5a, M. 0 , 331 b, 1930. 
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dimensions of eddies are moat frequently from 3 to 8 metres but may reach 50 
to 70 metres. “One frequently finds disturbances wliich take a few minutes 
to pass and indicate eddies or other disturbances of the order of 3 miles in 
horizontal dimensions.” 

The giistiness of the anemometer ribbon 
The nature of ordinary gustiness will be beat understood by the study 
of the illustrations of the records obtained from an anemometer with its vane 
98 ft above the ground at Pyrton Hill by J. S. Dines^ and reproduced here. 
They show the separate records of velocity and direction for two occasions 
with the ordinary time-scale (2 cm equivalent to 5 hrs in the reproduction) 
and above the regular record in each case is an inset representing the velocity 
during “quick runs” on the time-scale of 10 cm to 8 minutes. 



Fig. 28 (v, i), Record of wind at Pyrton Hill, 11-12 Doc., 1912, with an 
analysis of the gusts during a quick run for seven minutes between 14 h 30 m 
and 13 li 20 m. 

We may note that in the quick runs the trace of the velocity is a very 
irregular line and on the closer time-scale the trace appears as an irregular 
ribbon ; the width of this ribbon represents the range of the gusts of which 
the wind is composed. It will be noticed that speaking in general terms the 
width of the ribbon varies with the mean velocity of the wind and is roughly 
speaking proportional to it. It may thus be taken os a measure of the gustiness 
of the wind which passes the anemometer, and as a numerical measure applic- 
able to winds of different strengths we may use the ratio of the width of the 
ribbon in a short interval of time to the mean velocity for that interval. Using 

^ Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, R$port, 1913. Fourth Report on Wind Strnciure, 
flg. I and flg. 2. Blooka lent by H.M. Statlonory OUlce, 
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this measure we find that the guatineas of winds is different for different 
situations and is, moreover, different for different orientations in the same 
situation; in some cases, as, for example, at Shoeburyness, where there is a 
land-rexposure on tlie one aide and a dea-expoaure on the other, the difference 
of gustiness for different orientations is very marked. 

Judged by this standard we find that the most gusty exposure for the 
stations with tube-anemometers which report to the Meteorological Office is 
that of Dr J. E. Crombie of Dyce, near Aberdeen, where the mast of the ane- 
mometer projects fifteen feet above surrounding tree tops ; the coefficient of 
guatineas in this case is 1*3. The result caused some surprise as it was thought 
a belt of trees would reduce turbulence rather than increase it. 



Fig. 2g (v, a). Record of wind at Pyrton Hill, 28-29 Jan., 1913, witli an 
analysis of the gusts for eix minutes at 16 h. 


For other sites we have the following: 

Marahsldo, Southport Coefficient of gustineas 

St Mary's, Scliiy „ „ ,, 

ShooburyneM, ENE wind ... „ ,, ,, 

W ^v^nd 

Holyhead (Salt Island) „ „ „ 

Pendennie Castle (Falinoath), S wind „ „ ,, 

Wwlnd „ ‘ „ 

Aberdeen (Roof of King's College) „ „ ,, 

Alnwfck (Roof of Scboolhouee) ... „ ,, ,, 

Richmond (Roof of Kew Observatory) „ „ „ 

Lerwick, Shetland • ... „ „ „ 

South Kensington (Ag. 9)... ... „ ' „ ,, 


■3 

•5 

■3 

•8 

■5 

•*5 

•5 

I 

•8 

I 

•3 

I'6 


The guatineas which is represented by these figures may be regarded as 
the direct result of the eddy-motion or turbulence due to the obstacles which 
are presented to the direct flow of the air by the surface and its irregularities, 
the eddies being more pronounced thie greater the resistance presented by the 
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obstaclea. Where the surface ia nearly flat, as over the sea or a flat spit of land, 
the turbulence is less marked, but when, the air has to make its way over trees 
or groups of buildings the eddies are larger and more pronounced and the 
turbulence produces greater effect op the record of the anemorpeter^. 

A useful piece of evidence confirming this view comes from Eskdalemuir 
where the anemometer is mounted on the central block of the Observatory. 
It stands between two other buildings on a hill-side which slopes towards the 
east. Above the central block on the west is the Superintendent’s house, 
below it on the east ia the Assistants^ house. Nothing particular is remarked 
about the easterly winds which pass over the lower structure; but whenever 
the wind veers from south lowest the passage-of the wind-shadow of thehouse 
at the higher level across the central block is always marked on the record by 
an increase of the gustiness shown in the traces both of velocity and direction. 

J. S. Dines® has put together some information about the variation of 
gustiness with height. He found for two anemometers, one with its vane at 
36 ft and the other at 98 ft, that the gustiness factor of the lower (estimated 
as the ratio of the range of velocity during an hour to the mean velocity for the 
hour) was 137 per cent of that of the higher, and from observations of the 
variation of the pull of a kite-wire he found the gustiness to vaiy with height 
very differently on different occasions with tlie general average of a factor of 
gustiness (range of pull on the lute -r mean pull) of 2-5 for the step 0 to 500 ft 
and i'5 for the step 500 to 1000 ft. Four ascents with a westerly wind gave 
for the lower step irregular values 2*6, 37, 3’5 and 1*3 and for a south-westerly 
wind 2*0, 4'5, 2'0 and 1*4, while for seven ascents when the wind had an 
easterly component the factors were all high but more uniform, namely 
27 j 3'0,7'3, 27, 3*2, 3'S, 2'5. The station is situated on the western slope of 
the Chiltern Hills. Easterly winds come over the hills. 

1 In a paper on 'Guatlnosa in particular ensos,' Q. J. Hoy. Meteor. Soc., vol. Li, 1925, 
p. 357, A. H. R. Goldio notes the dlfToronco lu tho type of gustiness at Falmouth (Pondennls 
Castle) in the transition between whnt might bo called equatorial and polar winds, that is 
to say, between S or SW winds from "over thosoa” and WorNW winds from "over the land,'’ 
In the former the eddies wore of uniform typo, in tho latter there was as a rule a succession 
of minor squalls and tho rango of gusts varied very irregularly, but was, on the whole, 
decidedly less in actual magnitude. If tve are agreed about the use of the words employed, 
.tho conclusion would suggest that tho contrast exhibited in fig. 3 requires some explanation. 
We gatlier from what has been said about Eskdalemuir that "when an anemometer Is mounts 
on a building tho gustiness may bo quite sensitive to small differences of orientation such 
as that between the SE^ of tho upper record of fig. 3 and tho SW of Goldie's note, Apart 
from any question of buildings, at Pondonnis SE points to the French coast, SW to the open 
Atlantic across iz miles of land, NW across 13 miles of land to Ireland. Open sea lies 
between 110° and lOO®. 

There arc other curiosities about gustiness. A strong wind with exceptionally small 
gustiness is recorded for Loaflold, an open moorland site near Oxford, by N. K. Johnson in 
the Quarterly Journal for igzS, p, 179; and in Meteor, Mag., vol. lxv, 1930, p. 13.1, C. S, Durst 
gives pictures of gustiness at Cardington greater when there was a counterlapso of tempera- 
ture than id intervals when there was none — contrary to the Inferonco drawn from the study 
of turbulence. 

* Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, Report, 1911-12. Third Report on Wind Struc- 
ture, p. 219. 1910-11, Second Report on WindStrtichtra. Reports and Memoranda, No, 36. 

lo-a 
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These factors of gustiness appear to be directly related to the constant k 
of Taylor’s formula and the whole question of gustincss seems to be merely 

a phase of the general question ot 
eddy-motion. 

An investigation of the details of 
the motion represented by gusti- 
ness has been made by J. S. Dines 
He has pointed out the difference 
bet^veen the record of an anemo- 
meter with an open time-scale, 
represented by fig. 30^7, and the 
sudden changes in wind-velocity, 
represented by the examples of 
fig. 306, which last for a minute 
or more and would be appreciable by an aeroplane as a definite “bump” in 
consequence of the almost instantaneous transitions between phases of the 


30 m.p.b. 


20 m.p.b. 


10 Di.p.h. 



1_U 


minutes 012343678 
Fig. 30 a (v, 3 a). Ordinary gustineas. 



Fig. 30 b (v, 3 &). Sudden ch^gea of wind-velocity of comparatively long duration. 


relative motion which last long enough to alter the lift, whereas the fluctua- 
tions of ordinary gustinesa are alternations which are complete in a few 
seconds. 

An endeavour made by J. S. Dines* at the writer’s suggestion to analyse 
the motion of eddies by arranging an anemometer to give a vector-diagram 
representing the direction and speed of the wind at each moment by a vector- 
radius drawn from a centre, has failed to indicate any simplification of the 
idea of turbulent motion in the layers of air near the ground. The diagram 

^ Advisory Committee for Aeronautlca. Third Report on Wind Structure, 216, 1912, 

* Advisory Committee for Aeronautics. Second Report on Wind Structure, rgii, Plate 3, 
flg. 6.' 
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(fig- 3 ^ I'sproduced here shows tlie record, lasting one minute, of some 
exceptionally variable winds from the north-east at 36 ft. A corresponding 
diagram (fig. 316) with wind of similar range of velocity from the west at 
98 ft shows much less violence of oscillation in direction but it must be noted 
that the large range of the oscillations shown in the diagram may be due to the 
momentum of the vane which may carry the writing pen beyond the true 
position of the wind, and in this connexion it may be remarked that with the 


90m,ph. SO 




Fig. 31 a. 

Fig. 31 (v, 4). Vector diagrams of variation of velocity of wind at Pyrton Hill. 

view of reducing oscillations of this character a new form of vane has been 
designed and is now in operation. 

J. S. Dines has also taken records of the variations in altitude of a small 
balloon tethered by a thread iqo ft long to the top of the anemometer pole 
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3h45m 46 47 48 49 3li5om 

Fig. 32 (v, 5). Theodolite record of altitude of a tethered balloon. 

98 ft high at Pyrton Hill. One of these records for 19 January, 1912, is repre- 
sented in fig. 32, and is reproduced in order to show that the vertical fluctua- 
tions of short period in an air-current are of the same kind as the fluctuations 
in the velocity and direction of the horizontal motion as represented in the 
trace of an anemograph. It follows that the effect of the imperfect eddies due 
to the turbulence of the flowing air is to produce the same kind of alterations 
in the horizontal and vertical directions; and, consequently, the change in 
direction, the change in the horizontal speed of the wind and the superposed 
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vertical fluctuations may all three be regarded as aspects of the same physical 
or dynamical process. 

G. I. Taylor has carried the theory of eddy-motion so far as to show that 
there is a direct numerical relation between the mean variation in the hori- 
zontal direction of the wind and that in its speed^. He has, moreover, obtained 
evidence to show that the effect of the turbulence spreads equally in all 
directions round any selected point®. 

THE RELATION OF TURBULENCE TO THE FORMATION OF CLOUDS 

The first application of the theory of eddy-motion in the atmosphere was 
the explanation of the formation of fog over the banks of Newfoundland®. 
It was shown by G. I. Taylor that by taking account of tJie eddy-diffusion 
between a current of air in the upper regions and a surface of cold water the 
distribution of temperature in the lowest layers of the atmosphere determined 
by soundings with kites from the deck of s.s. Scotia could be explained. A 
specimen of this distribution of temperature observed during the occurrence 
of fog is shown in fig. 33. It is quite typical of the whole series of observations 
and the general application of the type Is borne out by many other observa- 
tions of the temperature of the air in fog which show that fog is always 
associated with a counterlapse or increase of temperature with height*. The 
coldest stratum is at the ground and the temperature gradually increases 
upwards within the fog and for some additional height beyond it. The cloud 
of fog is tlie immediate effect of the mechanical convection of cold caused 
by the mixing of consecutive strata in the turbulence of the eddy-motion and 
in spite of the fact that the coldness of the lowest layers makes for stability 
and restrains convection. The formation of the cloud extends as far upward 
as the reduction of temperature is sufficient to produce a mixture, due to the 
mechanical process of the eddies, which has a temperature below its dew- 
point. When condensation has begun the further effect of the turbulence 
is to mix the fog-laden layers as well as to extend their upward boundary so 
that the water condensed at any particular level has not all to be borne by the 
air at that level, and the thickness of the cloud is more uniform than the 
ascertained variation of temperature would lead us to expect. 

We must therefore picture to ourselves a set of rolling eddies producing 
cloud by mixture beginning at the surface and gradually extending upwards 
aa the current flows on. The operation is very persistent if the conditions are 
maintained, yet it is very self-contained because the coldness of the surface 
layer always tends towards stability and therefore towards limiting the opera- 
tion to those layers which are directly affected by the eddies set up at the 

^ Advisory Commlttoe for Aeronautlca, Rapart, 1917-18, vol. i, p, 26, London, 1921. 

* 'Turbulence,' Q. J. Roy, Meteor. Soo„ yol. tin, 1927, pp. 201-ir. 

“ Report of s.s. Scotia lo Board of Trade, 1914. 

* The reader may refer to the resulte of observationa with kites (particularly those at 
Brighton by S. H. R. Salmon), Weekly Weather Report, 1906 to 1911, and Geophysical Journal, 
M. O, No. 2ogd, and to more recent observatlona by oaptive-balloon (L. H. G. Dines, Meteor. 
Mag., vol, Lxv, p. 277), and on a -wireless-niast (G. S. P. Heywood, Q. J. Roy, Meteor. Soo. , 
vol. LVII, 1931, p. 97). 
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surface and gradually developed in higher levels, but only by gradual incor- 
poration of the next higher layer with those already affected. 

This view of the formation of fog being accepted we have next to note that 
many, if not all, of the varieties of stratus cloud are also marked by a counter- 

Percontage relative humidity 

20 30 40 50 60 70 80 go 100 



Fig. 33 (v, 6), Captive balloon oacent from s.a. Scotia, cast of Newfoundland, 
4 August, 1913, 19 h, Wind 5 miles per hour {2-2 m/a) at all heights from SE^S (140®), 


lapse of temperature in their mass, extending beyond their upper limits. 
This has been noted on many occasions during kite ascents. Not all clouds 
have that characteristic but only clouds of certain types such as stratus and 
strato-cumulus. Cumulus clouds have no inversion of temperature at their 
tops. 
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In explanation of this peculiar separation of clouds into two different 
classes let us consider what would happen if a current, such as that which 
produces fog gradually extending upwards from a cold surface, passed over a 
surface which was not colder than but as warm as or warmer than the lowest 
layer of the moving air. The turbulence due to the eddy-motion would of 
course exist in tliat case also, and its coefficient of diffusion upward would be 
greater than that for a cold surface. The effect of the turbulence would there- 
fore be to cause the layers affected by it to approach the isentropic condition 
for dry air, that is, to make a greater approach to uniformity of distribution of 
potential temperature by the gradual process of mixing or churning in the 
layers affected. This implies a sacrifice of temperature in the upper layers to 
the advantage of the lower layers. Hence would arise a reduction of tempera- 
ture of the upper boundary of the stratum affected, as compared with the 
layer just above it, and consequently just b^ond the influence of the turbu- 
lence. In other words a counterlapse would be formed marking the boundary 
of the stratum affected by turbulence just as it does in the case of a stratum in 
which fog is formed; in which, indeed, the process is exactly similar in this 
respect, viz., that the change of temperature from the surface upwards is less 
abrupt from cold to warm and therefore is nearer to the isentropic lapse than 
if there had been no mixing of the lower layers. 

But it is clear that if the air in eddy-motion at any point can be represented 
as having a vertical component for part of its course there will come a time 
when the vertical elevation will reduce the temperature of the air below its 
dew point ; cloud will therefore form and the top of the stratum affected by the 
turbulence will be marked by a layer of clouds or cloudlets, always being 
formed so long as the eddies persist, travelling with the wind while they are 
in existence and always being reformed with sufficient regularity to give the 
idea of a permanent drifting layer. Such clouds are not likely to develop into 
rain as a general rule because above them by the process of their formation is 
a layer of counterlapse which is a guarantee of stability; but so long as the 
surface conditions and the current of air above the surface are maintained so 
long will the formation of cloud take place. And it will give a very level under 
surface because the condensation will always take place under exactly similar 
conditions of temperature which range themselves in horizontal layers ; but 
different samples of air may well have different amounts of moisture and 
clouds may therefore form in irregular patches or in rolls. And the difference 
In the amount of condensation may occasion local differences in the thickness 
of the layer of cloud. The appearance of a layer of atrato-cumulua cloud from 
below is familiar enough. The development of the art of flying and of photo- 
graphy in connexion therewith placed a new method of observation at our 
disposal. We reproduce, with remarks based upon the original notes, a 
number of examples of photographs of clouds from above which were sup- 
pfied by Captain C. K. M. Douglas, R.A.F., in 1918, through the courtesy 
of the commandant of the Meteorological Section of the Royal Endneera 
in France. ® 
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PHOTOGRAPHS OF CLOUD-SHEETS FROM AEROPLANES 
WITH REMARKS BASED UPON NOTES CONTRIBUTED BY 

Captain C. K. M. DOUGLAS, R.A.F. 

Nos. I, 2, 3, 4, Sheets of straio-mtnuhis cloud in ripples, waves or rolls. 

Examples i, 2 and 4 were taken on the same day, 15 August, 1918; the 
first, at 1700 feet, in the early morning about 7 h, and the other two in die 
evening at 18 h when the cloud-aheet of the morning had worked upwards 
and developed a much more turbulent appearance. The tops of the rolls 
were then at 5000 feet. The clouds were formed in a light northerly wind on 
the eastern side of an area of high pressure lying over the English Channel. 

The third example shows a cloud-sheet with tops at about 4000 feet 
formed in a fresh westerly wind at 7 h 30 m on 17 August, 1918. 

“These clouds are accompanied by eddy-motion within and below them 
which keeps up a supply of water-vapour from below. It is the expansion 
and cooling of this water-vapour as tlic air carrying it gets diffused up by 
eddies that causes die clouds. Similar cloud-shcets are common at all heights 
up to 20,000 ft. The turbulence reduces the temperature at the cloud-level 
and there is often a rise of temperature above it.” It was only i'* F in the 
first example but in the later examples of the same day when the cloud was 
several thousand feet higher it had increased to 8® F. 

Nos. 5 and 6 . Low Clouds of Lenticular Type. 

“These clouds are of interest as they represent a type rather similar to 
those shown in Plate xiv of the aeries recently published by die Meteorological 
Office^. They were however at a much lower altitude, about 2500 to 3000 feet 
at their upper surface. They were accompanied by very little turbulence and 
occurred in a stable layer, the temperature being 53° F at 2000 feet and 50° F 
at 4000 feet.” The normal lapse of temperature between these levels is between 
5° and 6° F. The peculiarity of the lenticular clouds which have the smooth, 
gently rounded form so well imitated by the long wreaths or “sastrugi” of 
examples 5 and 6 is that they seem to be the loci wiicre cloudlets are persis- 
tently formed and move independently of the general motion of the cloud- 
bank. The banks in this case lay in north and south lines and moved from 
SSW. Comparing their forms with the diagrams of wave-motion in figure 52 
(chapter viil) it is impossible to resist the suggeatioii that these long banks 
may represent waves, which arc stationary or nearly so, across the current of 
air which forms the wind. On this occasion there was a wind at 7000 ft 
from WSW, while the surface-wind was from the south. Northern France 
was under the northern margin of an extended anticyclone and there was a 
stationary “low” centred off the Hebrides. [7 h 30 m, 8 Aug., 1918.] 

* Cloud i'oms according to the luleriialioml Classification, O. PubUcation, No. 233, 1918. 
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I. FJat shoot of cloud at about 1700 foot, In rolls or waves of strato-cumuliis advancing 
towaixls the observer. 15 August, iqi 8, about 7 h. 
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2 , Tlio same layer of clouds as No. i at a greater height in the evening of the same day. 
Strafco-cmnuliis in rolls and hummocks with tops at 5000 feet advancing from tho north 
{obliquely from the right towards tlio observer facing north-west) with sunlight from tho 
■west, Tho sun is out of tho picture on tho observer’s left. 15 August, 1918, 18 h. 

Note tho clearer belt beyond the strato-cnmulus, over the English Channel, and tho 
bank of clouds on tho horizon over England. 
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3, Strato-ciimuliiH clouds about .|ooo feet with high clouds in another layor above, 
probably alto-stratus winch is generally nt 10,000 feet or higher. 17 Migu.st, 1918, 7 li 30 m. 
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Anotlior view of tlio cloucl-Hhcot reprosouted In No, a on the opposite page looldng 
oast with tho sun boliiiul the observer. The lines of cloud aro moving obliquely away 
from tho oljsorvor from tho foroground on tho loft to tho background on tlio right, 13 August, 
1918, 18 li. 

Note the more turbulent appoaraiico of tho evening clouds I'eprasontcd In Nos. 2 and 4 
as compared with tho morning clouds roprosented in Nos. i and 3. 
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5. A vast field of long ntrips or bands of cloud nearly parallel, with Hinootli aiicl lightly 
toundod upper surfaces hi the form of ''hogs-backs,*’ like wreaths of drifted snow (snstrngl). 



6. Another part of the cloud-sheet, No. 5, viewed to NE against the light showing 
sin eruption of cuniuhis heads in the middle distance. Overhead is anoLlior clnud-shcot at 
7500 feet, of which the margin Is seen at the top of the picture, 8 August, rgiH, 7 h 30 in. 

The bands of cloud lay roughly north and south. The wind at their level was from 
SSW. The form suggests wavo-inotlon across the bands from W to E. 
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There are a number of well-known phenomena which may be accounted 
for on tliis hypothesis of cloud marking the boundary of the stratum affected 
by the turbulence of the surface. There is first of all the well-known circum- 
stance that the sky over our Islands may be covered by a layer of cloud tlie 
whole day through without allowing a break for the sun on the one hand or 
developing into rain on the othei-. The adjustment which is necessary to cause 
condensation without rain ia a very delicate one. It could hardly be attempted 
in a physical laboratory by any simple process of reduction of air pressure ; 
but if arrangement could be made for a certain limited amount of rarefaction 
to be superposed upon a gradual diminution of temperature with height tlie 
necessary adjustment might be made and such an arrangement seems to be 
secured by the effect of eddy-motion upon a flowing current when tlie surface 
is as warm as, or warmer than tlie air above it. The explanation is even more 
a propos if we consider that layers of cloud such as are here spoken of have a 
marked tendency to disappear over land stations towards or after sunset when 
the level reached by the turbulent motion becomes lower, We have seen that 
the height to which turbulence extends has a marked diurnal variation, being 
increased by the accumulated warmth of the day. D. Brunt^ has pointed out 
that there is a diurnal variation of cloud at Richmond (Kew Observatory), 
which is a very good indicator of the diurnal variation of the thickness of the 
layer affected by turbulence. (Vol. ii, p. 164^ see also chap, v of vol. iii.) 

Clouds of this character are often formed in easterly winds, which at the 
surface are dry winds . They arc indeed so characteristic of anticyclonic weather 
in winter, that they have received from W. H. Dines the name of anticyclonic 
gloom. It should be noted that these clouds are to be found in the current 
which brings the surface-wind. They do not belong, as one is apt to think, to 
the transition between the surface-wind and upper winds in the opposite 
direction coming from a warmer quarter with a larger supply of water, or to 
any other process of mixing of currents from different sources in the upper 
air; they are develoi^ed in the body of the surface-current itself^. 

Another example which was frequently noticed in the course of the four 
years of war is the heavy cloud in winds from the north which have a long 

1 M. 0 . Professional Notes, No. i, 

* In tho courao of carrespondenco W. H. Dlnos oxpresaod tJio opinion that losa of lioat 
by radiation is the most probable cawBO of the cloud in tho still air of a wintor anticyclone 
and other clouds of stratus-typo. ITio snggoation doBorves moro careful consideration than 
is jKiSBlblo at this slago. Tho rolation between tho xiltlmato olTocts of radiation and tlio 
formation of cloud is a very complicated thormodynamlcal process, The iinmodlato effect 
is thermal: tho next stop is tho dynamical process of the adjustment of level according to 
tho entropy or potential tompornturo. The final result of local loss of heat by radiation may 
bo tho “warming" of tho air which has lost its heat. SoeSlinw^ 'LaLuno mango losNuagoa,' 
Q. J. lioy. Meteor. Soo., vol, xxviii, 1902, p. 95, roproducod in Porecasting Weather, and edn, 
p, a.] 5. It Is doubtful whether any hypothesis can rely upon air being still for dynamical pur- 
poses. There Is always a slow drift oven In the densest log as montlonod olsowliore, G, I. Taylor 
has reproBonted that tho pattern of tho eddy-motion of tho atinosplierb ia independent of 
tho mean velocity of tho air-current to which tho eddy-velocity Is proportional. Hence tho 
motion In an anticyclone may bo only a slow model of the same pattern In a stronger 
current winch In the end causes the same thermal effect. 
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"fetch” over the North Sea. The cloud gets heavier in the southern part of its 
course and not infrequently develops into a persistent drizzle of rain over 
Flanders and northern France. Winds from the same quarter often give clear 
weather in the central and southern parts of England with cloud on the 
eastern coasts, ^e may perhaps attribute the difference to the enhanceiiicri.t 
of the coefficient of eddy-conductivity by the warmth of the water and to the 
increase of water vapour by evaporation from the sea. 

A third example is to be found in tlie clouds of the trade-winds which^tflko 
the form of strings of cumulus at a uniform level. According to Piazzi Smy tU 
the level of clouds in tlie north-east trade-wind at I'eneriffe was 5000 ft, and 
the thickness of the trade-wind itself was about 10,000 ft, so tlint the cloiula 
were in the middle height of the great current of air, not in its upper margin . 

At St Helena in the heart of the south-east trade-wind the mechnnicnl 
effect of the Island itself, as an obstacle to the current, increases the amount Jjf 
condensation ; and to such an extent that near the top of the Island at 2000 ft 
above sea-level the air preserves an almost uniform humidity of 90 per cen tat 
qa.ra. and themeanamountof cloud, theyear through, atthathour is 85 per cent. 

The particular type of cloud which is formed by the process which we have 
described depends upon the lapse rate of temperature In the region in which 
the condensation begins. If the lapse rate approaches that of the adiabatic for 
saturated air the initial condensation may give rise to cumulus heads, or even 
develop into a shower, whereas if the lapse of temperature is not neai' to that 
of the adiabatic for saturated air the cloud layer must remain thin as tlie con- 
densation will be dependent upon the forced vertical motion due to the eddies. 

It seems possible that the scud which is often to be seen drifting in mid-flir 
under a nimbus cloud after heavy rain is similarly due to the eddy-motion of 
the lowest layers operating upon the saturated air close to the ground. Eddy- 
motion is operative even with light winds, and when the lowest layers are com- 
pletely saturated very small amounts of forced elevation due to turbulence 
wouldbesufficient to producecondensationwheretheeddies havesome upward 
movement. It is noteworthy that the fragments of cloud here spoken of tend 
to arrange themselves at a definite level and it is possible that the reinarkably 
level line along the slopes shown by morning clouds on a mountain side mfly 
be due to the regularity of the mixing of the surface layers in the eddy- 
motion of the slowly moving air. We have to remember that there can be no 
permanent cloud in perfectly still air. The lightest fog would settle if it were 
enclosed and kept still. Fog and cloud are always in a state of motion, some- 
times only moving slowly but never still, and it would appear that the turbu- 
lence of the motion is necessary to keep the cloud in suspension. 

In summarising this section let us remark that it has hitherto been uanul 
to regard cloud as being associated with cyclonic weather and the upward 
convecuon of columns or limited masses of air. From the consideration of the 
meviteble effect of the churning of successive layers of air by the eddies which 
constitute the tmbulence of currents of air moving over sea or land it becomea 
evident that if the process goes on unaltered for a sufficient length of time the 
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formation of cloud must occur, immediately at the surface if that is cold 
enough to give a mixture below the dew-point, in the upper layers if the sur- 
face is not colder than the air which flows over it; and in that way we may 
account for the formation of the many clouds which have been shown to have 
a counterlapse of temperature within them and above them, and also of 
certain detached clouds formed like scud in exceptional positions. 

Thus we may regard cloud in some frequent forms as being associated with 
currents of air of long fetch^ whether they belong to cyclones or anticyclones. 
Over the land the diurnal variation of temperature by affecting the eddy- 
motion introduces a corresponding diurnal variation of the conditions for the 
formation of cloud ; over the sea the long travel of wind must end in cloud 
of some sort, unless the diffusion upward of the eddy-motion is restrained by 
some lid of counterlapse of temperature which confines the effect of the 
churning of the surface layers to the production of a shallow isentropic atmo- 
sphere in the lowest layers , and tlie moisture of the surface layer is not sufficient 
to cause saturation witliin the stratum of turbulent air. Such is probably the 
daily experience of the air over the hot deserts of the tropical regions. The 
effect is represented in fig. 8i of vol. iii. 

continuation of this subject the following notes are apposite. 

1. L. H. G. Dines, of Valencia Observatory, Cahlrciveon, has written that at Valencia 
with a north-west \'rtnd which travels over successively warmer water, the ^vcatller is 
almost always of a violent squally type %vith vigorons convection to a height of 10,000 ft 
or so and violent showers, the air between the showers being comparatively dry. 

2. It may be remarked that the cooling of tho air in the higher levels indicated by the 
formation of cloud, in consequence of tho mixtnre of layers by eddy-motion, must have as 
its counterpart tho wanning of tho air near tho surface, and we may thus account for the 
relative warmth of tho eastern side of Britain in a poriiistont WSW wind which was remarked 
UiX)n In Naiuro by H. Hanios, 9 Jan. ami W. I-I. Dines, 16 Jan., TUo dynamical effect 
was oatinmted quantitatively by Lieut. John Ixjgio, K.A.F, 

Fbhn and chinook muds 

There is another class of phenomena of weather for which the aid of tlie 
theory of eddy-motion must be invoked; these are the warm, dry, oppressive 
winds in the valleys on the Ice-side of mountain ranges. They came up for 
discussion under the heading of convection in vol. m. On the northern side 
of the Alps such winds are well known as John winds and in the prairie 
country to the east of the Canadian Rocky Mountains as the chinook. It is a 
common practice to explain the hotness and simultaneous dryness of these 
winds by tracing the history of the air from low levels on the windward side 
through a period of rarefaction and reduction of temperature, as it is driven 
up the slope, culminating in the condensation of vapour and the formation of 
rain about the ridge, during which the great store of latent heat of evaporation 
is set free. By that time the air has acquired a greatly enhanced potential tem- 
perature, or an increased entropy as we may regard it, and the operations 

1 M. A. Giblett, 'Some problems connected wltii evaporation from large expanses of 
water,' Proc, Roy, Soc. A, vol. xcix, 1921, p. 47a. 
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terminate in the realisation of this entropy in the raised temperature of the air 
when it reaches the lower levels again with its water taken away and a store of 
heat left in its stead, 

This simple life-history is not quite satisfactory because there is no siifli- 
cient reason adduced for the air of the valleys on the windward side to climb 
up to the ridge, nor for it to get down again from the ridge to the valleys on tlic 
leeward side. Various reasons may be urged for some amount of climbing due 
to mechanical forces on the windward side ; but there is nothing to be said in 
favour of the air at the ridge with its great store of entropy fimling its way into 
the valleys as a warm dry wind except that tlie eddy-motion in the current 
which passes the ridge will gradually excavate the cold air from the valleys on 
the lee-side and ultimately the regime on the lec-sidc of the ridge will he a How 
of isen tropic air extending in thickness from above the ridge even to the deeper 
•valleys. The cooling effect of thesxirface as the warm air reaches it will produce 
a certain amount of stability in the lowest layers. But the process is not com- 
pleted all at once. Some interesting details of its circumstances are given in 
von Picker’s and Frl. Lammert’s papers^. 

Eddies and the general turbulence of the atmosphere 

Before bringing o\ir consideration of eddy-motion to a close wc will call 
attention to two examples that will enable the reader to carry in his mind a 
general idea of tlie state of turbulence which exists in the atmosphere wherever 
an air-current passes along a boundary surface with a density different from 
its own, or, indeed, presumably wherever a discontinuity of velocity is naso- 
ciflted with a discontinuity of density, for it is not the particular difference of 
density between water and air, or between the ground and the air above, that 
causes waves in the water and eddies in the air, but the existence of a discon- 
tinuity in the density, which may be called infinite when the boumlary is solid , 
very large when the boundary is water, and very small, though still operative, 
when the boundary is a distinctly heavier gas. The process of the formation of 
eddies in such cases is most easily seen in the case of a liquid passing an 
obstacle, This case is represented in an illustration (fig, 34) taken from a report 
of the Advisory Committee for Aeronautics®. It will be seen that, as the current 
passes the plate which forms the obstacle, eddies — in reality unfinished and 
therefore unprotected vortices — are formed at regular intervals in the current. 
They travel along with the current and gradually disintegrate, filling that 
portion of the stream with irregular eddy-motion. A succession of obstacles 
would imply a corresponding series of disintegrating eddies liaving some re- 
cognisable form near the obstacle which causes them; in the further distance 

1 Heinz von Picker, hmsbrucker FQhn-shidien, Wion, Denksohr. Ah. Wisf., vol. Lxxvni, 
1903. p. 83 - L, LAinmett, Vereff.d. Geophys. Insi,d. Univ. Ltiptig, Bd. a, Holt 7, lyao; sue 
also R. Streiff-Becker, 'Altos und Nonos abor den Glarnor-F6hi\,’ Glarus, 'Milt. 1930’ tier 
Natj, Ges. des Kaniotis Glimts, 1930. 

^RepoYt, igoo-io. Reports and Memoranda, No, 31, fig. 7, Block lout by H.M, 
Stationery Office, 
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they have no defined form but merely fill the current with irregular turbulence. 
As the velocity of the stream is increased the eddies are formed at shorter 
intervals until n practically permanent eddy is formed at the obstacle itself. 

A permanent eddy of this kind is formed at the edges of cliffs or the ridges 
of houses or walls in all strong winds. When the wind blows upon the steep 
face of a cliff an observer standing at the edge may be effectually screened 
from the direct wind by the deflexion of the current upward in the formation 
of the eddy and he may feel only the return current which comes towards the 
edge of the cliff completing the circulation in the interior of the eddy. The 
writer recalls a remarkable example of a westerly gale at Dover in the spring 
of 1889 when tlie top of the Admiralty pier, apparently exposed to the full 
force of the wind, was the only place in Dover where it was possible to walk 
without discomfort on account of the violence of the wind. The protection was 
quite absent from the part of the pier where it joined the land and where the 
wind could travel up the slope of the beach without forming an eddy of the 
same size as that due to the nearly vertical wall 



Fig. 34 (v, 7), A succession of coloured eddies formed in a current of water 
passing a plane obstacle, (National Physical Laboratory.) 

When the air passes out to sea along a level surface at the top of a cliff a 
well-marked permanent eddy is formed on the face of the cliff. Photographs 
illustrating the course of a balloon in an eddy thus formed are included in the 
collection of photographs at the Meteorological Office. 

The reader can make experiments for himself, simply with an empty match 
box or even his own hat, in the eddy formed by a strong wind blowing upon a 
nearly vertical cliff. A most remarkable example of a cliff-eddy can be found at 
the Rock of Gibraltar when a strong levanter blows on the steep eastern 
face of the Rock. Its effect upon the tube-anemometer which was main- 
tained at the signal station on the Rock was very remarkable. When the velocity 
of the wind reached a certain limit it passed the opening of the anemometer in 
a direction nearly vertical ftnd the effect was a reduction of pressure in the re- 
cording float. A limit is thus fixed to the velocity which the instrument can 
record and gusts of greater velocity appear on tlie record as entirely fictitious 
lulls, clue to the withdrawal of the pen to the zero line by the “ suction” of the 
air passing the anemometer. The sheet of air which forms the eddy in this case 
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goes upward for some hundreds of feet. The phenomena were investigated 
by H. Harries of the Meteorological Office by means of small balloons and 
balls of cotton wool during a visit to Gibraltar. A description was contributed 
to the Royal Meteorological Society and to the discussion of a paper before 
the Aeronautical Society^ in January, 1914. 

Except in strong cliff-eddies it is not easy to trace the progress of a part 
of the air which forms tlie eddy by floating an object in it. In the ordinary 
way the motion in the eddy is superposed on the flow of air and should appear 
to the observer as the displacement of a few metres from tlie line of flow which 
itself is not necessarily horizontal. Reference has been made in vol. in to 
G. M. B. Dobson’s endeavour to trace eddy-motion by "no lift" balloons in 
the flow of air on a sunny day over Salisbury Plain. It eventuated in the 
balloon making an upward travel of 1000 feet which we have supposed might 
be tlie indication of an isentropic surface. 

The reader may form a good idea of what happens on a smaller scale by 
watching the smoke which issues from a tall chimney in a strong wind®. It is 
obviously in a state of turmoil but gradually spreads out laterally and vertically 
by the action of the eddy-motion in the air. If we imagine the process repre- 
sented by the trail of smoke to be continued for a distance of some hundreds 
of miles we can form an effective idea of the result of the spreading upwards of • 
eddy-motion due to turbulence, and we may also find some instruction in the 
superficial analogy between the trail of smoke from a factory chimney and 
the trace of a tube-anemometer. If the reader will imagine a factory chimney 
with its top in the trace of fig. 29 of this chapter at the point indicated by 
" midt" he will find the trace on Ae left very suggestive of a smoke trail. We 
will leave him to think out for himself how far the superficial analogy has a 
real significance. At first sight it looks aa* though the chimney was an essential 
factor in the production of the eddies which appear to spread from it, but the 
eddies are already in the atmosphere and the smoke only makes their effect 
visible. They are not due to the motion past the chimney. A. Mnllock® has 
usefully pointed out that the trail of smoke left by a steamer travelling through 
still air Is not disturbed by eddies. There is ample relative motion of the funnel 
with respect to the air but there are no eddies in tlie surrounding air. 

On a somewhat larger scale interesting effects of eddy-motion can be 
observed on the lee side of a big ship in a steady cross wind. Gulls can keep 
their flight without any flap of the wings, and light objects like thin paper are 
carried smoothly to great heights,. A cross wind is rather better for observing 
than no wind at all ; but even in that the upward run of the air in the eddy in 
the wake of the ship is sufficient to carry the sea-bird, vrith little or no effort 
on its part- except the adjustment of the wings to the fuselage. The same kind 

^ Harries, Q,J.Roy,M 6 teor. Soo., vol. xl, 1914, p. 13; Shaw, 'Wind Gusts and the Struc- 
ture of Aerial Disturbances,' Aero. Soc. Jour,, 1914, p. 172. 

* A. E. M. Geddes, 'Some notea on atmospheric turbulence,’ Q, J, Roy. Meteor. Soo., 
vol.xLix, ipaj, p. i; L. F. HichardsoQ, Phil. Trans. A, vol. ccxxi, 1921, p. 1. 

• Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, Report, 1912-13, p. 329. 
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of atmospheric condition is one of tl\e means indicated in chap, viii by which 
a gliding aeroplane supports itself. 

The analysts of air-^notion 

So far our information has been derived from anemometers or aeroplanes, 
or computed from tlie theory of turbulence. A different method has been 
adopted by W. Schmidt in a memoir on the structure of winds^. He explains 
that an anemometer gives a record for a single point only of the atmospheric 
structure. In order to study the variation in the velocity of wind in different 
parts of an advancing front he places in the face of the wind a number of rings 
of wire covered with silk tulle suspended in 50-cm frames from axes sup- 
ported on masts by brackets or stretched wires. The strengtli of the wind is 
indicated by the deflexion of each indicator and the simultaneous deflexion 
of each is obtained by kinematographic photography with one or more ex- 
posures per second. In that way an endeavour is made to analyse the advancing 
front of air into laminar or vortical motion, witli the result that vortical motion 
is found to be rare. Diagrams representing the structure are given for a number 
of localities which show a complication difficult to express in words. 

Another point of detail about atmospheric structure is the indication of 
vertical oscillations of pilot-balloons to which attention has been drawn by 
E. Fontseri®. 

Further particulars about special features of gustiness, especially in relation 
to aviation, are available^. 

Squalls 

We have now completed our discussion of the foot of the atmospheric 
structure which brings us “ nel mezzo del cammin for this volume. Looking 
back to the statement of the problem at the end of chap, i we may note that 
when we have made allowance for the interference incidental to '‘the expo- 
sure” the general run of the record is in direct relation with the distribution 
of pressure. To this part of the problem we shall return in later chapters. 
Meanwhile we shall have sometliing to say about the winds in that region 
of the troposphere which we have called the limb of the structure. 

The irregularity of the wind as represented by the ribbon has been classed 
as gustiness and attributed to turbulence, for which a certain statistical order 
in disorder has been established. 

With these explanations we have courage to face most of the items of the 
statement. Exceptions are exhibited in figs. 4, 5 and 6. Fig. 4 shows some 

1 SilMber. Ahad. Wiss. Wim, 'Matlicm.-naturw. I^l. Abt. Iln,’ Bd. 138, Kelt 3 und 4. 1929. 

* Commission lor tho Exploration of tlw Uppor Air, Report of the meeiiitg at Leipsig, 
M. 0 . 300, 1928, p. JQ. 

® ‘Tho relation of bumpiness to lapse of temperature at El Khaulca from 27 
3 August, 1920,' M.O, Professioixal Notes No. «o, 1921, p. ii^; C. W. B. Normand, ‘Meteoro- 
logical conditions aflocting aviation lnMosopotauila,’ff. Roy. Meteor, Soa„ vol. xlv, 19191 
p, 37G; G. I. Taylor, 'Turbulence,' ibid,, vol. Liii, 1927* P- aoi ; L, F. Richardson, 'Turbu- 
lence and vertical temperature differonce near trees,’ Phil. Mag., vol. XLix, 1925, p. 81. 
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remarkable oscillations in the wind at Southport on 7 Jan. 1907. The oscil- 
lations were repeated in the record of iz Jan. 1907, and explained in the 
Quarterly Journal of the Royal Meteorological Society for 1910 as a kind of 
resonance arising from the configuration of the distant environment of the 
station. Similar oscillations are shown in a record for Eskdalcmuir, 6 March, 
1918 {Forecasting Weather^ p. 355), and at Fleetwood, 4-5 February, 1927 
(vol. iir, fig. 13). 

Figs. 5 and 6 show notable features which are attributed to squalls. Fig. 5 
is an example of the severe squall which often ushers in the most active stage 
of a thunderstorm, and belongs to the order of line-squalls which have been 
noticed in vols. ii and iii. Fig. 6 shows a succession of squalls or strong 
winds of from ten to twenty minutes* duration. For these we have no explana- 
tion ready made. They might easily be represented as secondaiy refractions 
of the isobars of an advancing cold front, and are therefore also to be 
associated with line-squalls or the rain-squalls of fig. ii of vol. iii. 

On the continent such squalls are treated as grains or Bden, and have a 
literature of their own, as for example Durand-Grdville’s^ ‘ Rubans et Couloirs 
de Grain ’ ; Moltchanoff’s® ‘ Die Struktur der Bden in der freien Atmosphere * ; 
W. Peppler’s^ ‘Uber starke Vertikaibben in der freien AtmosphHre.’ 

In taking leave of the foot of the structure and its gustinesa we find it 
too shifty a foundation for a home of the gods who control the weather. 
Noisy Jupiter may find accommodation there for his electrical apparatus, but 
the home of the real weather gods is above tlie low clouds and we are not 
likely to understand the structure until we have mapped the sequence of 
changes from their point of view. 

That may not be possible yet for lack of observations ; but what is certainly 
possible if it were deliberately attempted is an occasional map of the weather 
in the 4 kra level, which is at any rate beyond the reach of the shiftiness of the 
foot. 

What is important for our purpose is that the foot should be regarded as 
extending from the ground to the first limit of the typical variation of wind 
with height, which may be marked as the region of motion under balanced 
forces where with straight isobars there is equality between the geostrophic 
wind and the actual wind, From the pictures of fig, 35 (p. 162) it would appear 
to be distinctly leas than 500 metres, but that refers to a particular exposure 
on Salisbury Plain. From another point of view the limit of the foot may be 
regarded as that of diurnal variation of temperature, which on p. 1 12 of vol. ll 
we have found to be about one kilometre, from that level upwards we may 
regard the limb as expressing the structure. 

* Bullfiin de la Sociiti Beige d'Astronomie, 1906. 

* Beiir. Phys.frei. Atmosph., Bd. xvr, 1930, p. 152. 

* Ibid., p, 115. 
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KINEMATICS OF THE LIMB AND TRUNK 


Tho 6trucliiro of tho otmoaphere liu not yot.beon reduced to an Arithmetical or algebraical fonnule, Ortphlc 
roprcsontailon aiTorda a mcani of oxhibltlna the relation between the elements by which the amicture Is expresaed. 

in mournful numbers 
Lifo ia but an empty dream. 

VARIATION OF WIND WITH HEIGHT IN THE UPPER AIR DISCLOSED 

BY PILOT-BALLOONS 1 

For the first stage of our inquiry into the problem of the record of the wind 
we have devoted our attention to the relation between the observed wind 
and the geostrophic wind at the surface where the disturbance of the re- 
lation between the wind and the distribution of pressure is certainly very 
considerable, and to the variation with height of the direction and velocity 
of the winds in tlie lowest layers. We have found that the observed pheno- 
mena in relation to these matters are the natural consequences of the eddy- 
motion of the surface layer and that the wind gets more nearly in accord 
with the gradient as tlie effect of the eddy-motion becomes less marked. We 
have laid down no specification of the range of the lower layers. We have taken 
the first kilometre as being probably affected by the turbulence. We have 
given figures for variation of velocity up to 500 metres without any particular 
stress upon the selection of that level. The correlation coefficients between 
the deviations of temperature and pressure referred to on page 121 indicate 
2 kilometres as the limit of disturbance for the middle of England in winter 
and 3 kilometres in summer. 

According to the plan of this work the description of the normal structure 
should be included in vol. ii. Our task in this chapter is to lead from that 

‘ Observations of pllot-balloona are very numerous. Tlie number of observatlona in- 
croasocl very largely during tho war. Tho results roferrod to in this clmptor are derived from 
tlio digcusslous nf various autliors for which references are given In tho text. Records of 
additional obHOrvntions are to be found In various official publlcatlonB: in tho Geophysical 
Journal (M, O. Publication, No. 209 d, etc.), In tho ofTiclal publications of tho Roytil Prussian 
Aeronautical Qbsorvatory, Lindenberg, in a special dally publication of the Italian Meteoro- 
logical Institute, in tiro publications of tho Weather Bureau of the United States, and in 
the monthly publications of tho International Commission for Scientific Aeronautics. A 
Biimmavy of the observations with n single theodolite at Aberdeen by A. E, M, Goddoa, 
is given In a publication of tho University Press of Abotdoon, 1915, Tho observations 
with Icitoa which previously formed tho chief basis of our exact knowledge of tho winds in 
tho upper air up to tlio level of about throe Itlloinotros were discussed by E. Gold in 
Barometric Gradient and Wind Force (M. O. Publication, No. 190, 1908), and in Geophysical 
Memoirs, No, 5 (M. O, Publication, No. 210 0, ign). The reader may legitimately complain 
that the Illustrations in this chapter are restricted to observations In tho British Isles hut 
tho structuio of tho atinosphoro in general is so complicated that In order to keep in mind 
some unity of ideas it scomod best to deal lu the first instance with the problem as localised 
by a selection of tlio whole number of available observations, 

For additional roforencea to data published since tho close of the war see p. 187, 

BUM IV (^6*) 
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structure to the dynamics of the records of individual occasions. Tliis excuses 
to some extent the limitation of our illustrations to the ascents for which full 
details were available. 

From the nature of tlie metliod wliich has been followed the natural 
course would be to regard the position at which the geostrophic wind is 
attained, if we knew it, as marking the limit of tlie disturbance caused by the 
surface, and it has been the practice of the Meteorological Office to quote the 
value of the geostrophic wind determined from the isobais of the daily maps 
as probably representing witli sufficient accuracy the actual wind at the level 
of about 1500 or 2000 feet or 500 metres. But at this stage we are not in a 
position to go further tlian that in defining the limit of interference of the 
surface with the free course of the air, because the balance which we postulate 


Winds NE SE SW NW 



Fig. 35 (Vl, 1). Change of wind-velocity with height at Upavon, between the level of 
2500 metros and tho surface, for winds In different quadrants. 


is between the wind and the distribution of pressure at the same level. In 
order to make the comparison with the wind at 1500 or 2000 ft we ought to 
obtain tlie distribution of pressure at tliose levels. Before approaching that 
part of the subject it will be best to examine the variations of wind with height 
in the levels which we may suppose provisionally to be for practical purposes 
free from the disturbing influence of the turbulence due to the surface, in 
order to obtain some guidance as to the changes to be expected from other 
causes than eddy-motion. 

We shall find the structure of the atmosphere from this point of view ex- 
tremely complicated and we must seek the probable cause of these complica- 
tions. As giving a general representation of the different cases that arise wo 
will take tlie observations with pilot-balloons made at Upavon by G. M. B. 
Dobson^ and discussed by him in a paper before the Royal Meteorological 

1 G. M, B. Dobson, ‘ Pilot Balloon. Ascents at the Central Flying School, Upavon, during 
the year 1013,' Q. J. Roy. Meteor. Soc„ vol. xc, 1914, p. 123. 
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Society in 1914. It gives an excellent summary of results for the layer of air 
from the surface to the level of nearly 2500 m (8000 ft) at a well-exposed 
station. This height includes the surface layer and gives also an insight into 
the variations through a suitable range for the next stage. The soundings are 
97 in number, the great majority being followed with one theodolite only. 
The site of the observatory is 183 m (600 ft) above sea-level and the 
situation is very favourable because it gives a large expanse of neai'ly level 
plain. 

From Dobson’s paper we take four composite diagrams, polygraphs of 
the individual ascents for winds in the four quadrants, 18 in the north-east, 
18 in the south-east, 33 in the south-west, and 29 in the north-west respec- 
tively. We have added to the diagrams as published in tlie original paper a 
full line at 500 in and also the line of sea-level. The line at 500 m 
divides the height of the ascents into two parts. Within the lower part is the 
rapid increase of the wind in the layer at the surface which is characteristic 
of all the winds and shows generally the effect of the surface-turbulence. 
Yet there are cases in all the quadrants, and particularly in the north-west 
quadrant, in which tlie first step from the surface shows a diminution of 
velocity. We sliall refer to this peculiarity later, on page 171. 

Looking at the appearance of the curves in the composite diagrams the 
direct effect of the surface seems to have come to an end before the level of 
500 m was reached. We may also notice as a general feature the remark- 
able irregularities that are disclosed in all the quadrants. We may fairly say 
that the winds in the north-east quadrant fall off with height beyond 1000 m, 
that those in the south-east quadrant remain steady^, those in the soutli-west 
and north-west quadrants show all variations from approximate uniformity 
to large increases of velocity in the upper levels, but above and against all these 
general statements must be written that exceptions do occur and the variations 
on different occasions follow no absolute rule. That is the situation which we 
have to face in dealing with the observations of winds in the second stage 
between 500 m and 2500 ra. 

Numerically the results are summarised as follows; ns regards velocity, 
on the average the geostrophic wind corresponding with the surface-gradient 
was just reached at 915111 with NE winds and then the velocity began to 
diminish. With SE loinds the velocity reached the geostrophic wind below 
300 m and kept quite close to it from that level upwards, with SW winds 
the calculated value was reached near the 500 metre-level and thereafter the 
velocity increased to 117 per cent of the geostrophic wind at about 2500 m 
and with NW winds the geostrophic wind was reached below 300 m 
and thereafter the velocity increased at 8000 ft (2500 m) to 145 per cent 
of the calculated value. On the other hand, as regards direction, NE 
winds, starting with an average deviation of 27® at 50 m, only got within 6® 

1 This characteristic of winds In tho soutli-cast quadrant is homo out by Cave’s obser- 
vations at Dltcham Park wlilch are referred to later, Cave’s class of "solid cvirront" included 
a large number of examples in the south-east quadrant 
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of the line of the surface isobar even at the highest point tabulated ; SE winds 
with an initial deviation of 24° veered to the isobar at 600 metres and passed 
beyond it. SW winds in like manner starting from a deviation of 19® passed 
the line of the isobar at about 800 metres and carried the veer 16° fartlier, 
and winds starting with a deviation of 11° kept close to the line 
of the surface isobar between 600 m and 1200 m and then veered 8° 
from it. 

Grouped according to the velocity at 605 metres, light winds (below 4*5 
m/sec) showed little increase of velocity with height and do not seem to have 
quite reached the geostrophic wind below 1000 m. Moderate winds (between 
4’S m/sec and 13 m/sec) attained the geostrophic velocity at 300 m and strong 
winds (above 13 m/sec) at 500 m. 

For light winds the surface velocity is 87 per cent of tlie wind at 650 m, 
for moderate winds 64 per cent and for strong winds 56 per cent. Light winds 
also show considerably less change of direction witli height tlian do moderate 
or strong winds. “It is remarkable that the moderate winds should go on 
veering considerably after the direction of the isobar has been reached. 

These results as regards the relation of the surface-winds to the upper 
winds are in accordance with the conclusions which have already been 
reached in chap, rv, and details of the characteristics of the variation with 
height of the velocity and direction of strong winds have been used by Taylor, 
as we have seen, to verify his theory of the effect of turbulence. We have 
selected this particular group of observations partly on account of the favour- 
able nature of the site and partly because they are based mainly upon the 
method of the single theodolite which is now in daily use at many stations. ' 
The results include any defects of the method but they present tl\e problems 
which have to be faced in considering the observations from the stations where 
that method is employed. 

As giving a summary of results obtained from seventy-three soundings 
made with special care, mainly by the use of two self-recording theodolites, 
we take from the third report of the Advisory Committee for Aeronautical 
J. S. Dines’s discussion of the results obtained from pilot-balloon ascents at 
Pyrton Hill, 1910-11. The site is in very open country 150m above sea- 
level on the western slope of the Chiltern Hills near Watlington in Oxford- 
shire. But it has, on that account, some disadvantages for work with pilot- 
balloons. “The surrounding hills subtend an angle of 10° above the horizon 
from N round through E to S. From S the altitude falls off to zero at W, 
and from that point to N the horizon is clear,” The peculiarities of the site 
limited the range of observation with strong winds from the western quad- 
rants and protected the surface against strong winds from the eastern side. 
The observations are therefore confined mainly to days with a surface-wind 
below 7 m/se,c. Nor are all wind-directions represented. There are no 
observations from south-east or south-west. Their absence is accounted for 

^ Third R&povi on Wind Siruciurt, Advisory Committee lor Aeronautics, Reboris and 
Afamofowdo. No, 47, 1911-12. 
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partly by the site and partly by low clouds which are a common accompani- 
ment of winds from those quarters. 



Fig, 36 a (vi, 2a), Variation of the velocity of wind with height for soundings grouped 
according to the direction at the surface (J. S. Dines, 1910-11), 


The results for groups arranged according to the wind-directions and also 
for the means of all the observations at successive levels at stated hours are 
represented In the diagrams of fig. 36. 36<z shows the characteristic points of 
the results of soundings with pilot-balloons, the rapid increase of velocity near 
the surface with winds from any quarter, which ceases below the level of 
500 m for all the examples plotted except that of the winds grouped 
as WNW. There is a notable falling oflF at about 1000 m of tlie velocity 
of the winds grouped as NNE and ENE, especially tlie latter, after a con- 
siderable further increase from tlie limit of the first increase of the surface- 
wind. The winds grouped as S and WSW show an irregular but generally 
continuous Increase up to the level of 2000 m which is most pronounced 
in the WSW group. The Inset showing mean variation of the vertical velocity 
is referred to on p. 167. 

Variations in direction are shown in fig. 366. The mean curve on the right 
of the diagram shows a veering with height amounting to nearly 30® at 1500 m. 
The effect is most striking with S whidh veers 45°, and NNW which, after 
a definite backing at middle heights, approximates to the same veer. 

These characteristics are generally in accord with tlie results already quoted 
for Upavon on p. 162 but it must be understood that even when the observa- 
tions are with two theodolites the mean values include examples which deviate 
a good deal in various ways from the mean. We cannot yet make any satis- 
factory generalisation as to the variation of wind with height above the level 
, of 500 m that can be regarded as applicable in all individual cases. 

Before passing on to other examples of the structure of the upper air dis- 
closed by pilot-balloons we may interpolate a note ns to tlie relation of the 
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winds at 50 m (the lowest level of observation in the aeries now under 
consideration) with the geostrophic wind as determined from the maps of tlie 
Daily Weather Report for the observations at Pyrton Hill. We \vi\l also give 
the comparison of the results with those of tlie calculated ratio of WjG by 
G. 1 . Taylor’s theory of the relation between the ratio WjG and the angular 
deviation a of the wind from the run of the isobar. The figures, which should 
be compared witli those given with fig. 17, are as follows: ' 



Degrees aoo 250 300 330 40 90 0 20 40 

Fig. 36 b (vi, 26). Variation of the direction of wind with height at Pyrton Hill, 


Table I. Comparison of observed and calculated Values for the Ratio 
OF THE Wind at 50 metres to the Geostrophic Wind. 



S 

WSW 

wnw 

NNW 

NNE 

ENE 

Mean 

]V (100 m) m/eec 

5-0 

4-25 

475 

4'25 

5-75 

6-0 

5-0 

G {from D. W- R.) rn/s©c 

9-5 

9'5 

775 

775 

rs 

12-5 

9-0 

WJG ("observed") 

•55 

•45 

•61 

•55 

•77 

•48 

•56 

a from D. W, R. 


5° 

5‘, 

ii“ 

30-’ 

22 J® 

13 ° 

cos a - sin a "I 

WJG ("calculated")/ 

•65 

•91 

•91 

•79 

•37 

•54 

•75 


It will be seen that the agreement is fairly good for the S and ENE 
groups. For the others, the “calculated” value is much in excess of the 
“ observed” value. There are various possible explanations of these differences 
which must be explored before a final opinion can be arrived at, and they are 
mentioned here in order to lay sti-ess upon the fact that the comparison of the 
surface-wind with the geostrophic wind requires very close and careful obser- 
vation if uncertainties of a difficult character are to be avoided. As we have 
already seen the diurnal variation of the wind is a matter of importance, so 
tha;t it is necessary for the observed wind and the map from which the geo- 
strophic ^vind is obtained to be properly synchronous and a suitable hour 
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selected ; and in the case of Pyrton Hill the peculiarities of tlie site may have 
had some influence. The south winds blow at about forty-five degrees to the 
line of tlie hills, those from WSW are climbing the fdlls, those from the 
ENE have come over them. The effects of such circumstances as these upon 
the direction of the wind near the surface are as yet unexplored. 

The variations of vertical velocity of pUot-balloom 

The great advantage of the method of two theodolites, especially when 
they are provided with means for recording continuously the altitude and 
azimuth of the balloon which is being followed, is that the observations enable 
the observer to determine the actual height of the balloon and thus obtain a 
measure of the variation of the vertical velocity. If the actual rate of ascent of 
the balloon in still air were exactly known, in spite of the solarisatlon of the 
balloon and other possible causes of change, the differences from the observed 
velocities would give the vertical component of the motion of the air at succes- 
sive levels, but for dealing with small differences it is not safe to assume that 
the velocity of ascent in still air is sufficiently well known in ordinary cases. 

In the discussion of the observations at Pyrton Hill J, S. Dines obtained 
the variation in the rate of ascent and the mean values of these variations are 
shown in a small inset in the diagram of fig. 36^. It appears from the curve 
that the balloons lost on the average about 0*3 m/sec of ascensional velocity 
within the first kilometre and the greater part of the loss took place within 
the first half kilometre. In explanation of this general result, which agrees 
with what had been previously observed by Cave at Ditcham Park and by 
Hergesell at Strasbourg^, J. S. Dines has pointed out in a note upon his dis- 
cussion^ that balloons set free at the surface will as a rule be carried by the 
current in the surface layer away from the region where air is descending and 
towards the region where air is ascending, because ascending air must be 
supplied by currents moving over the surface from places where it is descend- 
ing. The fact tliat evidence for this conclusion can be detected in the mean 
values of a large number of soundings with pilot-balloons is veiy satisfactory 
evidence of the general precision of the measurements. Dines pursued the 
question of the vertical component of air-ciuTenta within the lowest two 
kilometres still further and found a range of vertical velocity in the lowest 
kilometre amounting to 3-2 m/sec on 27 June, 191 1 , in a sky with a few small 
detached cumulus clouds, and a range of 3*0 m/sec within the second kilometre 
on the same day. On 5 July, of the same year, also in a sky with some cumulus, 
he found a range of 3-6 m/sec in the second kilometre and summarising a table 
of results he adds, ^'It appears from the records obtained that vertical currents 
(of short duration) of 2 m/sec must be not uncommon on days with detached 
cumulus about, while on days of clear sky the current would not as a rule 
exceed *5 m/sec.” 

1 Com«u‘sstD-rt InlernationaJe pour yASrostation Scientifiquo, Monaco, 1009. p. 102. 

* Third Rtpori on Wi»d AdviaoryCommitteo lor Aoronaii tics, Report, igii-12, 

p. 330 ' 
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After satisfying himself about the application of a formula for the ascent 
of a pilot-balloon of given weight and lift^, in a subsequent report^ to the 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, published in 1913, J. S. Dines has dis- 
cussed the information about the vertical component of the motion of the air 
derived from 66 soundings with pilot-balloons at Pyrton Hill which were 
watched with a pair of recording theodolites. He has given the vertical com- 
ponent at different levels in each of tlie soundings and from his results (which 
include only 89 observations in the various levels, out of a total of nearly rooo, 
when the vertical component is set down as zero) a table of frequencies of 
vertical components within certain specified limits has been compiled. 

Table Ih Frequencies of Vertical Components of Wind-Velocity in 
Metres PER Second at Different Levels from 66 Soundings with 
Pilot-Balloons at Pyrton Hill. 

Do^VN\VARD Upward 

1*0 0'5 0 0 0*3 1-0 i-g a*o a‘6 3*0 3*6 +’0 4'5 6‘0 Number 

to to to to to to to to to to to to to to of obser- 

Level i'4 o-g 0-4 0-4 0-9 1*4 1*9 0-4 a-g 3*4 3*9 4*4 4-9 5-4 vfitlons 


m 

lOO — 2 13 117 18 I 2 2 I — — — — — 66 

Z30 — 4 17 23 12 3 — 3 2 — — — . ™ — 66 

200 3519227 3 32 12 — — — — 66 

350 28 21 16 8324 — II — — — 66 

300 38 23 16 6232111 — — — 66 

400 4 II 26 9643 — — 2— I — — 66 

500 2 10 27 15 3 4 2 — — 2 — — I — 66 

600 18261653211— — — — I 64 

700 1428155322 — — _ — i-_ 60 

800 1 3 25 13 8 2 2 I — — I — — 56 

goo 1 2 19 19 6 — 3 — — — I — — 51 

tooo 1415154311— 1 — — 45 

rioo — 6 9 II 8 2 — — I — — — — 37 

1300 1 3 12 9 8 3 — — — — — ___ 36 

1300 1 5 10 10 7 — 3 — — — — — . — — 33 

X400 1 4 9 8 6 — I I — — — — — — 30 

1500 — 4 8 9 5“* — — 26 

lOoo — 2 II 9 2 — — — — — — — — — 24 

1700 — I II 6 r — I — — — — — — — 20 

1800 2 10 7 — — 19 

rgoo — 3 7 4 — — I — — — _____ 

2000 — 4 5 5 — — I — . — — — — — — 13 


21 103 331 284 125 37 31 19 794 r 2 I 995 


The table shows a region of maximum frequency of vertical velocity at 
about 500 m. An upward vertical component of 5-1 m/sec was registered 
on one occasion at the level of 600 m and components between 4 m/sec and 
5 m/sec three times between 500 m and 1100 m. The maximum components 
downward are not so large but reach a limit greater than i m/sec and less 
than 1*5 m/sec on several occasions. 

The gradual change with height in the frequency of upward motion and 

- Q. /. Roy. Malsor. Soc., vol. xxxix, 1913, p. ibi. 

* 'Vertical motion In the Iree air above Pyrton Hill,’ Reports and Memoranda, No. 93, 
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downward motion is noteworthy. At the level of 100 m there are fifty-one 
rising currents as against fifteen downward and the distribution gradually 
changes until at 500 m, the last level for which the full number of sixty- 
six soundings are available, there is a preponderance for descending motion 
of thirty-nine as against twenty-seven, But a preponderance of upward motion 
shows itself again at 900 m and is continued to 1500 m with a maximum 
at 1100 m. 

TJie general results may be somewhat biassed in favour of tlie display of 
vertical motion because tlie occasions were chosen with a view to exploring 
cases of vertical motion and do not properly represent random sampling. 



Fig. 37 (vi, 3). Vortical componentB of air-currents at Pyrton Hill. The velocities are 
marlcod, below the diagrams, In metres per second, upward components +, down- 
ward components — . 

For coinparlflon with the corresponding woathor-mapa numbors have been Inserted on 
tho diagrams to show the dates and times of the observations as follows: 


I. 

I9II 

May 

4 

II h 

35 m 

5. 

1913 

May 

10 

12 h 

10 m 

2. 

191a 

April 

30 

19 

12 

G. 

1913 

May 

22 

10 

55 

3. 

1912 

May 

9 

II 

51 

7 - 

1913 

May 

26 

II 

10 

•1- 

1912 

Juno 

22 

II 

12 

8. 

1913 

Oct. 

13 

14 

50 



9. 

1913 Oct, 23 

15 h 

<40 m 






It must be remembered however that the existence of an observation of 
a pilot-balloon implies clear weather; cases of thermal convection producing 
cloudy condensation are thereby excluded. 

Diagrams illustrating the rapid variation of vertical velocity with height 
are given in fig. 37, Such currents are regarded by J. S. Dines as only transient 
because in those cases when a sounding was repeated after a short interval of 
half an hour or less they were not recorded. 
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The importance of the determinations of vertical components in the 
stratum up to the two-kilometre levellies in their bearing upon the observations 
with a single theodolite in the computation of which the vertical component 
of the air-velocity is ignored ; but if there is a vertical component it will affect 
the determination of the horizontal velocity by the single tlieodolite and a 
correction will be necessary. An ascending current will cause the cojnputed 
velocity to be too small and might even cause an apparent reversal of the wind , 
and conversely a descending current will exaggerate the speed of tlie balloon 
away from the observer and in certain circumstances may give very inappro- 
priate results. 

This conclusion has forced itself so strongly upon meteorologists that 
observation by what is known as the tail-method is used for single theodolites 
in the British Meteorological Office. The method, which is set out in the official 
handbooks, consists in observing the altitude of the balloon by a theodolite 
and its distance by reading on a reticule in the eye-piece the length of the 
image of a tail attached to the balloon. 

The method of determining the wind from observations of a pilot-balloon 
from a single point depends on assuming a uniform rate of ascent (voL i, 
p. aaz) ao that at any instant the height of the balloon is assumed to be known, 
Observations of the altitude B and azimuth A of the balloon are made at 
definite intervals of time from tlie beginning of the ascent and from tliese the 
position of the balloon can be determined, remembering that the distance cast 
is given by z cot E sin -4 and the distance nortli by z cot E cos A. By taking 
the differences of the distance east of two consecutive observations tlie com- 
ponent of the distance east travelled by the balloon in the interval between 
the observations can be determined and similarly for the distance north. 
Hence the components of the velocity in the two directions are derived. 

The following computation of the correction to the computed velocity 
»o away from the observer for a vertical component w is due to Dr H, 
Jeffreys. 

B is the angular altitude of the balloon, z its height, x its horizontal distance, 
A the azimuth of the balloon. The components of the velocity of the balloon 
are upwards, x horizontal in the direction of the projection of the line nf 
sight, and xA, transverse to the line. 

Then & Z -h w, where Z is the vertical velocity of the balloon in 
still air. 

Then x*=zcotE., 

A => z cot E ~ zcoQec^EdEjdt 
•= (^ -f ty) cotE — z cDsec® EdE/dt, 

In computations from observations with a single theodolite it is usual to 
assume that w is zero. Thus the computed velocity is too small by zv cot E 
along the projection of the line of sight. The height z also is in error by a 
calculable amount depending on the values of w during the earlier parts of 
the ascent. Hence, to correct for the vertical component of velocity, w, 
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the term w cot E should be added to the computed velocity along the line 
of sight. 

The amount of the correction depends upon the altitude of the balloon as 
observed in the theodolite. It requires to be borne in mind in considering the 
results derived from observations with a single theodolite. Thus, for example, 
the initial loss of velocity on leaving the ground which we have noticed in 
some of the individual curves included in Dobson’s diagrams might possibly 
be attributable to ascending ciurrents near the ground which are quite likely 
to be present in the daytime. 

A similar explanation may be suggested for exceptional velocities, either 
high or low, which are sometimes obvious when the observations of pilot- 
balloons with a single tlieodolite come to be plotted on a map. Such an excep- 
tional velocity is often shown in the observations for 1000 ft and 2000 ft 
from Barrow-in-Furness as compared with those at surrounding stations. 
It is possible that the peculiar position of the station with reference to the 
hills of the Lake District may be the cause of descending or ascending 
currents, at the level of tooo or 2000 ft, which will be different according to 
the direction of the wind. 

The subject of vertical velocity has been treated in a number of memoirs. 
It includes two aspects which are not always easy to distinguish; The one is 
the deviation at different levels of the velocity of a pilot-balloon from that 
given by a formula assumed for a single theodolite ; and the other is the actual 
velocity of the rising air as determined by observations with two theodolites 
or by the tail-method. 

P. Moltchanoff, in the Hergesell-Festschrift of the BHtrdge mr Physik der 
/men Aimosphdre, using two theodolites, gives some observations which afford 
corrections to a formula. 

A. J. Bamford^, using the tail-method, gives an elaborate account of the 
variations in the vertical velocity shown as the result of 3500 observations in 
Ceylon. Fle had previously given some results for Pale,stine, using two theo- 
dolites for the lower layers. We may add that E. Kidson and H. M. Treloar, 
on p. 153 of the same journal (1929), give the results for the rate of ascent 
of pilot-balloons in Melbourne, baaed upon three years’ observations. “The 
rate of ascent is very variable.... The greater the turbulence the greater the 
mean rate of ascent.” 

Meanwhile, in the Monthly Weather Review, August 1928, P. A. Miller 
notes a caso of an aeroplane carried up in a current with a vertical velocity 
of approximately 38 m/sec as determined by the altimeter, unless there was 
a sudden change of pressure to account for the reading; C. E. Peebles {Bull. 
Ainer. Meteor. Soc, 1930, p. 123) was whisked up 6500 ft in 60 secs, and in 
August 1930 the Airship R 100 rose 1500 ft without notice in less than a 
minute in consequence of an up-current of air when the ship was approach- 
ing Montreal. We have quoted the experience of J. Wise in a free balloon 
on p. 382 of vol. III. 

1 Q. J. Hoy. Meteor. Soc. vol. LV, 1929, p. 363; ibid. vol. XLVi; igao, p. 15. 
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Tzoo theodolites at Aberdeen 

The two examples wMch have been selected for illustrating the results 
obtained by pilot-balloons are both dependent upon inland sites and differ 
the one from the other merely in the fact that the station at Upavon is on a 



Fig, 38 a (vi, 4^). Structure of the atmosphere below 6000 metres on the East Coast 
(Geddes). W to E component of velocity. 

Numbers are Inserted in the diagrams 4 a, 4 2 >, 4 c, to show the dates of the observations 
as follows: 


1 . 1919 

2. 1912 

3. 1913 

4. 1912 

5. 1913 


May 22 
June 36 
Nov. 22 
Nov. 29 
June 13 


6. 19x3 
7 - 1913 

8. 1913 

9. ^1913 

10. 1913 


Oct. 17 
Nov. 5 
Nov. 14 
Nov. 19 
Dec. 3 


11. 1912 

12. 1913 

13. 1913 

14. 1913 

15. 1913 


June 21 
Dec. 13 
Feb. 28 
May 16 
June II 


The time of ascent was, In every case, between ii h and 12 h. 


16. 1913 Nov. 1 

17. 1913 Nov. 26 

18. 1912 Juno 7 

19. igi2 June 14 

20. 1912 Nov. 20 


level plateau whereas that at Pyrton Hill is on the north-west slope of a range 
of hills which runs from south-west to north-east. As a third example we 
may take the observations by A. E. M. Geddes^ at Aberdeen because they are 
derived from a station on the coast. A station in such a position may be 

^ Q.J. Iioy. Meteor. Sou., voI. xli, 1915, p. 123. 
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expected to have special characteiistica as regards the structure of the first two 
kilometres of its atmosphere because on the one side is the land with all the 
clisturbarices due to the irregularities of relief and variations of temperature 
at the surface, and on the otlier side is the sea, the surface of which is free 
from those irregularities and variations. We may, therefore, expect the results 



Fig , 38 b (vi, 4 b). Structure of the atmosphere below 6000 metres on the East Coast 
(Geddes), S to N componwt of velocity. 


of soundings with pilot-balloons to display complications even more involved 
than those which are displayed atUpavon or Pyrton Hill, The expectation is 
certainly realised in the diagrams which represent the components of the 
motion of the air at different levels up to 2500 metres as taken from the tables 
given in Geddes’s paper. Two theodolites were used for the observations 
and therefore the influence of the vertical component upon the velocity of 
ascent can be represented by the variation of tlie vertical velocity of the 
balloon which is given in the tables and is also represented In the 
diagrams, 

Geddes groups hia observations according to the fate which ultimately 
overtook the balloon and the examples represented in the diagram are for 
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those lost in haze or distance and those lost in strato-cumiilua cloud with 
three examples when stratus clouds terminated the observations. 

The reader will note that in these diagrams components have been plotted 
instead of the resultant velocity with its direction. The use of components is 
desirable partly because it may simplify the examination but mainly because 
whenever computations have to be made with the view of combining measures 
of wind it is nearly always necessary as a first step to resolve them into their 
components. In all cases the student who wishes to comprehend the structure 



3 4 >0/3 2 3 4 in/a 


Fig- 38 c (vi, 4 c). Structure of the atmosphere below 6000 metres on. the East Const 
(Geddes), Vortical velocity of the balloon, showing chojiges with height of the 
vertical compKjnent of the velocity of the air, 

of the atmosphere has to read simultaneously two diagrams and for any com- 
prehensive study the use of components will ultimately be found the more 
satisfactory alternative. The process is also desirable in view of the difference 
of geographical significance between motion along parallels and motion along 
meridians on the earth’s surface. At Aberdeen the difference must be con- 
siderable because the North Sea lies to the east and mountains to the west. 
P erhapa a more definite result in that particular case might have been obtained 
by resolving along a north-east and south-east line instead of due north and 
south. 
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The illustrations which have been adduced in this chapter are sufficient 
to set before us the complexity of the problem presented by the facts regarding 
the structure of tlie atmosphere between the levels of 500 and 2500 metres^. 
It is probably tlie layer of greatest complexity. It includes not only the varieties 
of structure incidental to the kinematics of the free atmosphere in its simplest 
form depending on the relations of its motion to the distribution of pressure 
and temperature, but also some disturbance due to the effect of eddy-motion 
wherever circumstances are such that a high value of tlie coefficient k of 
eddy-conductivity has been operative for a long period. There is also to be 
found the complication due to vertical motion of which the upward tendency 
is most marked in these strata but with which the compensating downward 
motion must be recognised and, with those, the consequent local disturbance 
of the horizontal motion. 

2500 to 7500 metres 

We now pass on to lay before the reader an account of another section 
of the atmosphere, that between 2500 and 7500 meti-es as representing the 
layers which we may be encouraged to regard as somewhat leas complicated 
in their structure because they represent the region where according to W. H. 
Dines’s results the deviations of pressure for any level from their normal show 
a close approach to proportionality to the simultaneous deviations of tem- 
perature; and in the ordinary conditions, when soundings with pilot-balloons 
are practicable, there is at least comparadve freedom from vertical motion. 
These two specifications may be regarded as interdependent. If the motion of 
the air is confined to horizontal layers the changes in the temperature of the 
air will necessarily be governed by the changes in pressure, provided we may 
leave out of account such slow changes as are attributable to the loss or gain 
of heat by radiation and express tlicmselves perhaps in the seasonal variations 
of temperature at the different levels. 

In order to represent the structure which has been observed in the layer 
which extends from 2500 to 7500 metres we will make use of the results 
obtained by C, J. P. Cave principally at Ditcham Park which lies at a height of 
167 metres, close to the ridge of the South Downs in I-Iampshire. In his book® 
“smoothed” results are given for 200 soundings in the years 1907 to 1910, 
and represent the first investigation of the upper air by means of pilot-balloons 
in England. For some of the soundings two theodolites were employed, for 
others only one. We have drawn no distinction between them in the selection 
made for our purpose because for exploring the layers under consideration the 
two methods are about equally effective®. From Cave’s tables we have taken 
all the ascents which gave smoothed values for each half-kilometre from -2500 

^ Tho complication la evon more irregular in other couiitrioa whore tho thermal changes 
and tho geographical roliof are more pronounced. A report on the winds of Macedonia as 
ascertained by soundings with pilot-balloons presented to the Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics {Report, 1916-17, Reports and Memoranda, No, 296) illustrates this statement. 

• C. J. P, Cavo, The Siruolwe of the Atmosphere inCharWealher, Camb, Unlv. Press, 1912. 

® See some remarks upon thocomparatlvoorrorsof tlie two methods by G.M. B. Dobson, 
loc. ciL, p, 130. 
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to 7500 metres and have included also three which only missed the last 
step. There were 23 soundings in all and of these 22 have been plotted in a 
diagram to represent tlie west to cast components of the wind-velocity and 
18 for the south to north components. Points to theleft of thezero line repre- 
sent easterly or northerly winds and those to tlie right westerly or southerly 
respectively. The soundings have been omitted from the diagrams only when 



Fig. 39 a (vT, 5 a). Structure of the atmoaphere from 2500 metres to 7500 metres at 
Dltcham Park (Cave). W to E component of velocity. 

The numbers asalgaed to tho lines in the diagrams show the dates of the obaervationa as 
follows, The letters prefixed show the class as Indicated on pp. 177-8. 

a j. 1908 May 18 e 7. X907 Sept. 23 1 13. 1908 July 30 c 19. 1909 May 7 

a 2. 1908 May 30 0 8. 1908 June 23 ^ 14. 1908 July 31 e *0, 1909 May 7 

fl3, 1909 May 3 09. j 909 Fob. 18 415. 1908 Sept. 30 aai. 1909 Aug. 5 

a 4. 1909 May 6 e 10, 1908 June 3 b 16. 1908 Oct. i 0 22. 1910 Mar. 3 

d 5. 1908 July 37 0 II. 1908 July 28 bty. 1908 Oct. 2 623. 1907 May 24 

fi 6. 1908 Nov, 6 0 12, igo 0 July 29 st8. 1909 May 6 

Particulars of the soundings are given in Cave's Sfruofuro of th$ Aitno$phero in Char 
Weather, 

practically they repeated types already shown or when they belonged to a part 
of the diagram that was already sufficiently filled. 

In these diagrams we may begin to see some suggestion of order. In that 
representing the west to east coraponehts the range of velocity at each level 
is approximately the same but on the whole the westerly components are 
stronger at the higher levels. Thus at 2500 metres the range is from — 16*5 
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which means an east component of i6'5 m/sec to +io which means a west 
component of 10 m/sec, whereas at 7500 metres the range is from — ii *5 to 15 
80 that the east component has lost 5 m/sec and the west component has gained 
5 m/sec at the higher level. The particular figures are perhaps accidental, but 
the general trend towards westerly winds at higher levels is a real pheno- 
menon. 



“I5 -10 -50 3 10 15 m/a 

Fig. 39 (vi, 5 b). Structuro of the atraosplioro from 2500 metres to 7500 metros at 
Dltcham Park (Cavo). S to N component of velocity. 


In the diagram representing the south to north components, on tlie other 
hand, we notice that the range of velocity is much wider at 7500 meti’ea than 
it is at 2500 metres. It extends from — 20 which means a north component 
of 20 m/sec to +20 which means a south component of the same magnitude. 
The range at 2500 metres is indeed very small being from only — 6 to +9. 
It must not be supposed that the figures quoted from the diagrams mark the 
practical limits of velocity of winds,- or their components from north or 
south, east or west, at the level of 2500 metres, A more reasonable inference 
is that the occasions when higher wind-velocities might have been experienced 
at that level were not suitable for a sounding up to the higher level of 7500 
metres, on account either of the formation of cloud or the difficulty of keeping 
a small balloon within obsei-vation in a strong wind. 

Captain Cave has grouped his soundings into five classes or types of 
stnicture within the troposphere, namely (a) those which show "solid current” 
or little change from the direction and velocity at the surface over a large 

la 
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range of height, (6) those whichshowa considerable increase of velocity witliout 
much change of direction, (c) those which show a decrease of velocity with 

height, (d) those which show a 
reversal or great change of di- 
rection in the upper layers, and 
(e) those which show an upper 
wind (either in the north-west 
quadrant or south-west quad* 
rant) crossing tlie lower wind and 
therefore coming apparently from 
above the central region of the 
cyclonic depression of which the 
soutli-westerly wind occupied 
the southern sector; in reality 
they are doubtless circulating 
round a low pressure centre to 
the north-east or north-west. 
The classes to wliich were as- 
signed the soundings used in 
forming the diagrams are marked 
by letters in the list of dates. 
Of the whole number of the 23 
ascents, six are in class (rt) “solid 
currents’* showing little change 
with height, four in class (b) 
steadily increasing currents with- 
out much change of direction, 
three are the diminishing currents 
of class (c), two are reversals, of 
class (d), and eight are in class (c), 
increasing cross upper currents 
generally from north or north- 
west. 

This classification, which 
though provisional is useful as a 
general guide, is well represented 
by the various lines included in 
the diagrams. The diagram of the 
south to north components is 
particularly noteworthy, it shows 
a singular symmetry of the two 
sides; whether from south or 
north, there may be a marked increase in the components in the upper layers ; 
one of the lines starts from — 5 and ends nearly at — 20 and another starts 
from +6*5 and ends at +20. 


Fig. 40 (vi, 6}. Gradual increase of thesouth 
component of the ^vind (Dltcham, 1 Oct. 
1908), See fig. 50, p. 201, 
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A typical case is illustiated by a photograph of a model (fig. 41) taken from 
Cave’s book representing the sounding which we have numbered 12 onp. 176. 
Each of its pointers represents the wind of a kilometre; its length expresses 
the speed; and the way it points, the direction of tlie wind. The gradual but 
marked increase in wind from the north in the upper air is very characteristic 
and has been noticed by many 
observers. The following note 
taken from an official communi- 
cation to the Meteorological 
Office calls attention to it for 
25 February, 1918. “The wind 
was practically constant in direc- 
tion at all lieights, from 15®. 

Its remarkable feature was its 
strengtli which increased from 
about 30 f/s at the ground to 160 
f/s at 25,000 ft. So far as obser- 
vations were obtained the wind 
was nearly linear, i.e. the graph 
of strength with height is nearly 
a straight line. 

“Winds of this strength have 
now been observed at Portsmouth 
on three occasions (the others arc 
5.12.16 and 19. 10.17), in each 
case they have been northerly 
winds, their other common fea- 
ture is a remarkable regularity of 
the wind for different observa- 
tions at the same height, but at 
slightly different times.” 

One of the occasions men- 
tioned in this note, namely that 
of 19 October, 1917, has become 
historic because the northerly 
wind increased at high levels to 
ried away 
ascended 

into It after attacking England 
and dispersed them over France where a number of them were destroyed. 


about 30 m/sec and can 
n fleet of Zeppelins that 


Fig. 41 (vi, 7). Gradual Increase of the north 
componout of the wind (Ditcham, 29 July, 
1908}. See also vol. ir, fig, do, p. ro8. 


Afflatus, dissipati. 

Amodel of the ascent numbered 16 (fig, 4 ‘^)» almost identical in shape, but 
larger in dimensions equally represents the variations in tlie winds of type 
(6) and shows a south wind increasing uniformly in like manner and taking 
on a little westerly component in the higher levels ; and just as these models 
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represent a gradual increase of soutlierly or northerly component of precisely 
similar character throughout the range from 2500 to 7500 metres, so 
another model (fig. 42), which is also reproduced from Cave’s book, re- 
presents the sounding numbered 6 in the diagrams and shows the gradual 
addition of westerly component to the original east which reverses gradually 
the easterly wind in the upper layers. Hence there are three cases for increase of 
northerly component, southerly component, and westerly component respec- 


a, West to east componeDt, 


6 . South to north component. 


Fig. 42 (vi, 8) . Reveraol of the air-current at the level of four kilometres 
(Ditchom, 6 Nov. 1908). See fig. 50, p, 201. 


tively all on similar lines. Corresponding cases of gradual increase of easterly 
wind for the same range of levels are certainly rare. But probably they do 
exist as cirrus clouds are sometimes observed moving rapidly from the east. 

In order that the reader may have an additional reminder of the general 
problem of the variation of winds in the upper air we give also Cave’s model 
representing the rapidly increasing westerly winds of i September, 1907, 
from 5*5 m/sec at the surface where its direction was actually from a point or 
two east of north to 13 m/sec from nearly west at 2500 metres. Particulars of a 
rpprestriking exanxpleare to be found in the tables^ for thesounding of 2 April, 


^ Cave, loo, ait,, p. 88, 
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1907, which showed an increase from 3*5 m/sec at the surface to 22 m/sec at 
2000 metres. These examples may be compared with those given in the diagram 
representing the west to east components at Aberdeen. It is instructive to 
speculate as to what is the denouement of the story of which these veiy rapid 
increases witli height are the beginning. So far as soundings with pilot- 
balloons are concerned we know that the story is generally brought to a pre- 
mature conclusion by clouds or by the balloon being carried out of sight on 
account of distance, but there must be a development in the upper regions 
which is of considerable interest and may ultimately be ascertained. If the 
increase goes on at the same rate a velocity of the order of 100 m/sec would be 
reached at 9000 metres. That would be beyond any of the known measure- 
ments of the velocity of clouds at 
any level though very high velo- 
cities were measured by means of 
pilot-balloons in the region of 
Spitsbergen. The soundings at 
Aberdeen, represented in fig. 38, 
suggest that the rapid increase of 
velocity is replaced by a corre- 
sponding decrease not very far 
up, but the mechanism of such 
a process is difficult to formulate. 

Still it must be remarked that the 
curves which we have put before 
the reader show eveiy kind of 
change in every type of sounding ; 
they differ from the extreme cases 
that seem almost unnatural only 
in degree, not in kind. 

Above 7500 metres 

For the stage next in order wo Fig. 43 (vi, 9). Rapid inevoase of wind-velocity 
select the layer between the levels wltiihelght(Ditcham,i Sept. 1907). Seop.201. 
of 7^ kilometres and 12^ kilo- 
metres. The range of height is specially interesting because in nearly all 
cases it covers the transition between the troposphere and the stratosphere. 
For the information we rely again upon the observations recorded in Captain 
Cave's book. We have put together in a pair of diagrams all the observations 
which' extended over the range of levels mentioned. A noticeable feature 
of these observations is that there is as a rule very little change of 
direction and when a change of direction is noted it is irregular and may 
be called wild. 

We have therefore presented the diagrams showing direction and velocity 
for this stage instead of the two components employed for the other 
layers. The results are particularly noticeable because the wind-directions 




Heght above sea-level m Idlometres 
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group themselves very clearly about the directions NNE, SSE, SSW 
and NW. 

Whether this grouping is fortuitous, depending on the peculiar circiim- 



Fig. 44 a (vi, 10 a). Structure of the atmosphere above 7500 metres, at 
Ditcham Park (Cave). Velocity, 


^ diagrams give the dates of the observations 


1. 1908 June aa i8 h 36 ra 

2. 1908 June 3 10 19 

3. 1908 July 28 19 

4. 1908 July ag 19 

5. igo8 July 30 ig 

6. 1908 July 31 ig 

13- 1910 Mar. 


7 * 

1906 

Sept. 30 

16 h 

31 m 

8. 

igo8 

Oct. 

I 

16 

20 

9. 

1908 

Oct. 

a 

16 

20 

10. 

igog 

May 

6 

z8 

25 

II. 

1909 

May 

7 

18 

29 

12. igog Aug. 
16 h 30 m 

5 

18 

33 


Stances when a balloon had been followed to such great heights, or whether on 
he other hand it indicates some general property of the air-currents at those 
levels It IS not possible to say without further investigation. 

With regard to the curves representing the variations of velocity with 




Hea^t above sea-level in knometres 
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height, tlie first point to notice ia that in many cases the velocities are uni- 
formly small. About one-half of them are within 10 m/sec This is partly to be 
accounted for by the fact that small velocities make observations possible for 
great heights and partly because the winds are light, even to great heights, in 
many cases when the sky is free from clouds. Those winds which show an 
increase of velocity from the level of 7^ kilometres upwards generally carry the 
increase to a certain point and then show a marked decrease. The level at 
which the decrease commences is different on different occasions. It is at 
II kilometres on 30 July, 1908, and on 6 May, 1909, at ii^ kilometres on 



Fig. 446 (vi, 10 i). Structure of the atraoaphero above 7500 motrea, at 
Ditcham Park (Cave), Direction. 

28 July and 29 July and 31 July, 1908, at 121^ kilometres on i Oct. and at 
13^ kilometres on 30 Sept, and 2 Oct. 1908. This falling off may be accounted 
for by a change in relation of pressure and temperature between the tropo- 
sphere and stratosphere and it occurs at different heights in consequence of the 
variation in the height of the tropopause, to use a word which the glossary 
of the Meteorological Office gives for the boundary between tlie two. In the 
troposphere above the first kilometi'e level high pressure is associated with 
high temperature but in the stratosphere high pressure is marked by low 
temperature. A formula for the variation of wind with height which associates 
the falling off of tlie wind with the reversal ,of the temperature-gradient in 
relation to the pressure-gradient within the stratosphere is given later in the 
next chapter (p. 199). 
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F^, 45. Variation of velooity of wind above and below the level of the 
tropopause (Dobson, Q. J, Roy. Meteor. Soo. vol. xlvi, 1920, p. 56), 

aevertl <or height marked 0 is the level of the tropopause for eaoh of the 
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Winds in the stratosphere 

From the scientific point of view the tropopause which separates the tropo- 
sphere from the stratosphere is a region of peculiar interest because the thermal 
structure of the atmosphere certainly changes tliere from a region of little 
variation of entropy with height* and tlierefore nearly isentropic, to one 
which is nearly isothermal and consequently exhibits rapid increase of en- 
tropy with height. It is not often that the kinematic structure can be deter- 
mined ; it requires an occasion upon which the balloon remains visible in spite 
of its great height and corresponding distance, and the occasions must there- 
fore be limited to those in which the wind-velocity in the lower regions is 
sufficiently small to preserve the visibility of the balloon for an unusually 
long time. A few results for the stratosphere are given in Cave’s work on 
The Structure of the Atmosphere and a special collection is represented in a 
well-known diagram by G, M. B. Dobson which was reproduced in The Air 
and its Ways, It is given here as fig. 45, through the courtesy of the Royal 
Meteorological Society. 

It must be noted that the heights of the several ascents are referred to the 
tropopause as a datum line and the point which is most noticeable in the 
diagram is the rapid falling off of the velocity in the lower regions of the strato- 
sphere. If we remember that the variation of velocity with height beyond a 
certain limit entails turbulence it would seem that tlie rate of variation here 
indicated would tend to promote mixing of air in the lower part of the strato- 
sphere and so adds a difficulty to the explanation of the isotliermal character 
of that region. , 

We have now set out the problem of the variation of wind with height in 
those regions of the atmosphere which are at present regularly accessible to 
modern aircraft and in the layer of five kilometres immediately above them. 
Before we pass on to consider the possibilities in respect of explanation 
we will add two remarks. First, we have relied for our illustrations upon 
discussions published before the modern development of aircraft and the 
corresponding development of meteorological observations designed j^artly, 
though not entirely, to aid aerial navigation. We have now a great accumula- 
tion of data obtained by observations of pilot-balloons with a single theodolite 
and in that respect we are much better endowed than we were. It is now 
possible to approach the solution of the problem of the structure of the attno- 
sphere by rigorous statistical methods, but before that can be done with any 
prospect of its leading to an insight into the dynamical and physical conditions 
we want some guidance from general meteorological principles as to the 
manner in which the statistics should be classified. In face of the great variety 
of changes which occur a direct attack upon the whole bulk of the observations 
by the method of statistics is not likely to lead to satisfactory results. Mean- 
while the simple inspection of the data as they accumulate has added little to, 
and subtracted nothing from, the complexity of the problem wWch Is put 
before the reader by the examples which have been selected. 
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Secondly we have drawn, our illustrations of individual soundings from 
annoothed curves which have been drawn to represent the general features 
of the structure of the atmosphere disclosed in tlie soundings by giving the 
values at definite intervals of height, generally at each half kilometre. The 
interval of 1000 feet is usual in the reports from the various Services. As tlie 
original basis of the curves there are the observations of the balloon for each 
minute which, if included individually, would superpose upon the diagram a 
series of comparatively rapid variations, sometimes large sometimes small. 
They are well represented by the plotting of the individual points in the 
diagrams appended to Captain Cave’s book. These variations may be real or 
they may be dependent upon the incidental errors of observation of the 
altitude or the fluctuations in the rate of ascent of the balloon. They make tlie 
results taken from “smoothed” curves, which are drawn by eye as a reasonable 
account of the observations, somewhat uncertain; but, once more, whatever 
may be the details of the fluctuations the main features remain. We may 
explain by minor variations of this kind some of the irregularities shown upon 
a synchronous map of the results of many pilot-balloons, but the fluctuations 
which are indicated in our diagrams are real and they call for explanation. 

Nev) data and the inode of presentation 

Since the text of this chapter was first written pilot-ballooning has been 
adopted as a regular exercise for a normal meteorological station at which, 
weather permitting, observations of tlie winds in the upper air are made 
almost daily. An enormous number of results are in consequence now avail- 
able for the studious meteorologist. The weekly report of the observatory 
at Lindenbcrg contained notes of upwards of 200 ascents in Germany and 
900 in other parts of Europe, N. Africa and Siberia for each week from 
June 1926 to December 1929; tlie British Daily Weather Report contains 
30 or 40 ascents at stations in tlie British Isles and 10 at other stations. Other 
sources of information on the subject are the daily weatlier reports of Norway, 
Sweden, Russia, Germany, France, Austria, Spain, Italy, N, Africa, Egypt, 
Brazil; the monthly publication of upper air winds by the Indian Meteoro- 
logical Department and the summaries for the United States in the Mcmthly 
Weather Review^ and the annual publications of Tokyo and Tateno, the Azores, 
Finland, Holland, Catalunya and Ceylon. An organised report of observa- 
tions in all countries is in process of publication by the International 
Commission for the Upper Air. 

The information there set out is obtained mainly in the immediate interest 
of the flying services^ for which every part of the information is useful — the 
wind-speed and direction at successive heights, the greatest height reached 

‘ Tho Intornatloiial Commission for Aorlat Navigation has drown up a special form for 
the summarising of observations of upper winds for alr-cralt. Observations in this form are 
published by Brazil, Czecboslovakia, Groat Britain, Italy, Portugal, Poland and Yugoslavia; 
a summary in similar form of Upper Winds at Cairo and Kliarloum, by L. J. Sutton, has 
recently appeared. 
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Surface- Wind at Agra, April to June, 1928 



Fig. 47 a. Perspective of observations with pilot-balloons, direction and 
velocity at the surface. 

White letters on black ground are early morning observations, 6 h or 7 h. 

Black letters on white ground are early afternoon observations, 15 h to 18 h. 

and the immediate cause of its limitation. For the more general interests of 
meteorological science, up to tlie present, the collection of observations has 
been singularly unfruitful. Information from new localities naturally brings 
to light new aspects of the general circulation, but the multiplication of obser- 
vations in localities which have already been explored provides little that 
admits of compendious generalisation. Such generalisations as are obtainable 
by the ordinary method of mean values belong to the representation of the 
general circulation, of the atmosphere in. vol. li. Here we are concerned with 
the dynamics of the atmosphere as accounting for the differences in the 
individual ascents. 

The method which we have adopted for the original version of this chapter 
depends upon separating the two horizontal components, W to E and S to N, 
of the velocity at successive levels. It has its disadvantages, the chief of which 
is the difficulty of combining the two components to represent tlie reality of 
the ascent. In vol. in we have suggested the clothes-line graph to remove that 
objection and meet the reasonable demand of Dr Hesselberg that the infor- 
mation given should show the stratification of the atmosphere. 

The method was introduced in order to get the information about the 
wind in the upper air on the same sheet as the tephigram derived from a 
ballon-sonde. Here’ we give as examples (fig. 46) a dozen graphs of ascents 
in the two hemispheres taken from the report of 1923 of the International 
Commission for the Upper Air, supplemented by observations at sea through 
the courtesy of Commander L. G. Garbett, R.N. Heights are represented 
as distance along lines at 45® to the frame, and the components recorded are 
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AT 1000 M, Agra, April to June, 1928 



Fig. 47 i*- ^Gi'spcctivo of observations with pilot-balloons, direction and 

velocity at looo m. 

TIjq sonncUngs tiro icloiifclfiecl in the two diagrams by the same letter— white on black or 
'lack on. whlto as -tlio case may bo. Tho outer ellipse ropresoute a volocity of 20 in/soc. 

epreaented on t:lie scale of a millimetre to n metre per second by lines drawn 
rom the clothes-line. It has been suggested that tho clothes-line might be 
loped right or left as circumstances required. 

The detailed information necessary for that purpose is not often, available, 
lere wc offer for consideration a succession of diagrams tliat provide a repre- 
.entation of the stages of a number of ascents. 

, . . porapectives that rightly gazed upon 
Show nothing but confusion, oyed awiy 
Distinguish forni. 

To cUatiiiguiali them from wind-roses and give the suggestion of perspective, 

ines of equal velocity are ellipses with tho minor axis one-half of the major 
ixis, and the angles are adjusted accordingly. The scales of the components are 
00th linen r but the scale of the W to E component is double that of the S to N 
:omponcnt. 

We use these diagrams for the representation of the results of pilot- 
ballooning at Agra and Mauritius^ \ and as an example of the use of the diagrams 
to find answers to inquiries we take the question of how far up the diurnal 
variation of wind extends. For the Potsdam Tower, the Eilfel Tower, and for 
mountains we have quoted the generalisation that, at the ground, wind has its 
maximum in the inid-day and its minimum in the night ; tho question we ask 
is how far the saine effect is exhibited in the free air. We put on the diagram 
the results of sticcessive observations on the same days at Agra. 

1 Tho data a-ro -fcahon from Upper Air Data, Parte 4, 5, 6, 1928, IiuUa Moteorological 
Department, ; IVTlscellarioous Piibllcatlona of tho Royal Alfred Observatory, Mauiltlus, 

No. 9. 
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Perspectives for Mauritius 



Fig. 48. Observations of direction and velocity of wind at difierent heights. 
1937. Sept., black cai white npright; Oct., sideways. 
igaS. March, white on black upright; April, sideways. 

The same lettering ia used for each level of the same sounding. 
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The morning and afternoon observations for the ground-level, 170 m, and 
for 1000 m above sea-level are plotted on the diagrams, figs. 47 a and h. The 
separate morning observations are each indicated by a white letter on a black 
ground, and the afternoon observations by a black letter on a white ground. 
The ellipses are drawn for intervals of 2 m/sec, and a point on the outer 
ellipse represents a velocity of 20 m/sec from tlie direction of the radius. 

It will be noticed that at ground-level the black circles of early morning 
are clustered nearer to the centre than the white circles of the afternoons; 
whereas at 1000 m the early morning winds, black circles, are obviously 
stronger tlian tlie afternoon white circles. 

For Mauritius we give a representation of the observations at five levels, 
250, 500, 1500, 2500 and 5000m in two months, September, October of 1927, 
white circles, and two other montlis, March and April, 1928, black circles, 
in order to ascertain whether they showed any marked seasonal change. 

The picture is somewhat of a tour de force. In order to keep in view the 
separate observations which numbered about 20 for each month, letters have 
been set sideways for one month and upright for another. Still the general 
trend from south-east at 250 ra to a considerable concentration with low 
easterly velocities at 1500 m passing over, so far as the few survivors are 
concerned, to westerly winds at 5000 m is obvious enough, and the individual 
exceptions can bo traced if necessary by tlie code of letters, with the aid of 
n pocket magnifier, even on the reduced scale of the diagram. 

DYNAMICS AND THE PILOT-BALLOON 

One reason for the comparative sterility of the observations as a means of 
pursuing the study of the dynamics of the atmosphere is perhaps the following. 
Like many other subjects of meteorological investigation useful knowledge 
seems to be conditioned by the time-unit selected. The universal time-unit 
for pilot-ballooning is the minute. The rate of ascent for the balloons is 
regulated by the consideration that if the ascent is slow the balloon will be 
carried by the wind out of sight before a sufficient height has been reached, 
and if the ascent is rapid too much may happen within the minute. Again 
observations witliin a minute are not free from the local influence of the eddy- 
motion which is represented by gusts or squalls, and yet tlie minute is too long 
for the detailed observation of those special features of atmospheric motion. 

In this case we seem to suffer from the unanimity of the observers as to the 
object and method of their observations. As a rule each ascent has for its 
object the investigation of the whole structure from what we have called the 
foot to the top of the trunk. Consequently tlie bolloon must travel upward 
fast enough to be still visible when the trunk is reached in the stratosphere. 
If an observer confined his attention to the foot he might use a small lift, or no 
lift at all, whereas one who sought definite information about the tropopause 
might choose a large lift, and one who wished to investigate the limb would 
choose an intermediate lift. 
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Such an arrangement may indeed be uaed in practice by one or other of the 
various services which rely upon observations of pilot-balloons, but the de- 
liberate selection of a special part of the atmosphere for investigation does not 
appear in the published results. 

In the absence of any classification of that kind the reader is left to ask 
his own questions and find what answers he can, The questions are many; the 
answers are comparatively few. One of tlie most appealing questions is a 
sudden change of wind with height, a “discontinuity,’' either of direction or 
velocity. A gradual variation may be associated with changes in the distri- 
bution of temperature as explained in chap, vil ; the sudden changes are on a 
different footing, they represent a- stratification of the atmosphere. 

In regard to that we should like to recall what is said in vol. iii about the 
structure of tlie atmosphere in respect of entropy. We have explained that in 
an ordinary condition of equilibrium entropy increases gradually with height 
tliroughout the troposphere and very rapidly with height in the stratosphere. 
In fact die tropopause which marks the boundary between troposphere and 
stratosphere is indicated by a sudden increase in the rate of change of entropy 
with height. 

And within the troposphere a leap or salUis in the up-grade of entropy is 
an indication of a surface of separation in tlie structure of the atmosphere as 
we have seen in the consideration of general meteorological dieory. 

Of the results of observations of pilot-balloons, one that arrests attention is 
J. Bjerknes’s identification at considerable height of the discontinuity, along 
which air ascends in the front of a cyclone, as a surface witli a slope of i in 100 
or thereabout. That surface was originally indicated by Helmholtz as a surface 
wliich marked a change of entropy. In vol. in we have asked for its recognition 
as an isentropic surface, blurred perhaps in itaupper levels by the condensation 
of water-vapour, etc. 

Hence we may perhaps regard the prominent examples of change of wind- 
velocity indicated in the ascents as places of sudden increase of entropy — 
saliiis in the up-grade of entropy. 

It is not unusual to find an inversion of temperature-lapse — which else- 
where we have called a counterlapse of temperature — as indicating a discon- 
tinuity of dynamical structure, and here we remind the reader that the real 
characteristic of an inversion is the rapid increase of entropy with height a very 
notable saltns in the up-grade of entropy — it is the increase of entropy which 
makes the stability, increase of temperature is exaggeration of the increase 
of entropy and introduces no new feature in the structure. 
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ATMOSPHERIC CALCULUS— TEMPERATURE 
AND WIND 


“ It miy ba too that from quartan of tho world atliwnrt his path two dra mtiy stream elternitely each nt a 
l^xed leiion.” (Lucretius V, 640; tr. Cjml Salley,) 

We have reasonable ground for supposing that the winds in tlie upper air are 
closely related to the disti'ibution of pressure; and, in turn, the variation in 
the distribution of pressure at different levels is dependent upon the distri- 
bution of temperature, according to the ordinary formula for tlie variation of 
pressure with height. On the principle of tlie law of isobaric motion (Law ix) 
we can put into algebraical form the relation between the changes of wind 
within successive levels, as set out in the previous chapter, and tlie distribu- 
tion of temperature in the intervening layer. 

A formula for the variation of pressure-gradient with height whicli in 
differential form may be written 

' 

(where s is the horizontal pressure-gradient, q the horizontal temperature- 
gradient, 0 and p the temperature and pressure, and g and p have the usual 
signification) was given in less conventional form in tho Journal of the Scottish 
Meteorological Society^, The formula is deduced from the ordinary equation 
for the variation of pressure with height 



combined with the characteristic equation for a permanent gas 

plB=^lRp (2), 

to these we may add the defining equations 

s ■= dpldxy q ’=* dSjdx (3)- 

It should be noticed that s and q have negative signs when the horizontal 
gradients of pressure and temperature nre taken as positive in the direction of 
falling pressure and falling temperature. 

From (3) by differentiation we have 

ds d^p dp /V 

dss^ dstdx^ 

and from equation (2) ^ T ’ 

1 Shfiw, 'Upper Air Calcnlas and the British Soundings during tho Intornational week, 
5-10 May, 1913.' Jour, Soot. Meteor, Soo., vol. xvi, 19131 P* ^^ 7 * 

im) 
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whence the change of pressure-gradient with height 


ds 


dxt \6 dx p dx 
To obtain numerical values we substitute for p, pl{Rd ) ; we get 


dz R'e\e p)‘ 

Taking g as 981 cra/a^ and 12 , for dry air, 2*869 x 10° c,g,s units we obtain 
for the equation in c,g,8 units 


ds 

dz 


= 3*42 X 10“^ 


P 

6 



or if the variation be expressed in millibars per metre of height, and gradients 
in the variation over 100 kilometres, we get the rate of increase of pressure- 
gradient per metre of height in millibars per hundred kilometres 


3*42 X 10 



\e p/’ 


where 0 represents the tercenteaimal temperature, P the pressure in millibars, 
S tlie horizontal pressure-gradient in millibars per hundred kilometres, and 
Q the horizontal temperature-gradient in tercentesimal or centigrade degrees 
per hundred kilometres. For our present purpose we may disregai'd the 
numerical effect of differences in R due to moisture in the atmosphere. For 
air saturated with moisture at 273 a the constant is 2*876 x 10° instead of 
2*869 X 10*^, and at 283 a, 2*884 upper limits for the range of 

saturation are sufficient for the upper air and as the differences in R are quite 
negligible in comparison with the uncertainties in the determination of wind- 
velocity we may use the value of R for dry air without appreciable error. 

Equation ( 5 ) was employed in the paper referred to for the purpose of ex- 
plaining the dominance of the stratosphere in the distribution of pressure 
throughout the troposphere. TJie position may be set out as follows^. In his 
second report on the free atmosphere of the British Isles® W. H. Dines had 
thrown new light upon the origin of the differences of pressure at the surface 
by obtaining the correlation coefficient between corresponding deviations of 
pressure from the normal at the level of 9 kilometres and at the gi'ound. 
“Fie had obtained results ranging from 0*67 for tlie last available set of a 
hundred soundings on the continent to 0*88 for soundings in England grouped 
for the winter season.” Moreover, the standard deviations of pressure from 
the normal are of the same order of magnitude at both levels. In a more recent 
table standard deviations for successive levels are given by Dines as follows : 

Level in kllomefcres ...... 876543210 

Standard deviation In millibars ... ii-o 11*4 11-5 ii'5 lo-g i0'7 iO'5 i0'5 io-8 


^ Prccsedings of Uis Rcyal InsHiudon, 1916, Nature, vol. xcvii, 1916, p, 191 and p, 210. 
■ Gaophysical Memoirs, No, 2. M. O. Publication, No. 2rob, 1912. 
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That is to say at all levels within the troposphere pressure is subject to 
changes of the same order of magnitude in spite of the great difference in the 
normal values at the top as compared with the bottom. At the same time it was 
noted that the correlation coefficient between the deviations of pressure at the 
surface and of the mean temperature of tire 9-Jdlometre column was small ; in 
other words the mean temperature of a column of the atmosphere in the 
troposphere, between the surface and the level of 9 kilometres, has little to do 
witli the general distribution of pressure over the country. Its effects may be 
regarded as occasional and local. 

This aspect of the subject, which is of special interest in connexion with 
the explanation of tlie general circulation of the atmosphere, was first referred 
to in the official preface to W. H. Dines’s report, and the equation which we 
are now considering affords a satisfactory explanation of the position. It is 
certain that the distribution of pressure at the upper levels, of which that at 
9 kilometres ia taken as typical, is transmitted to the surface and defines the 
distribution there, subject to any variations caused by the distribution of 
density of the air of the troposphere, between the level of 9 kilometres and the 
surface, in consequence of the variations of pressure and temperature. The 
equation ( 5 ) demonstrates that these variations are not likely to be large for the 
region of the British Isles because according to Dines’s results Q and S are of 
the same sign throughout the troposphere except in the lowest layer of one 
kilometre and Q/Q — i 9 /P will depend upon the numerical difference between 
the two ratios. Between grounddevel and 9 kilometres 0 may be said to vary 
from about 280 a to 220 a while P varies from 1010 mb to 300 mb ; thus the 
(.lenominntors of the two terms vary very differently within tlie range of levels 
which has been specified; that for pressure is reduced roughly to one-third 
of its sca-levcl value, while that for temperature is only reduced to three- 
quarters of its aea-level value. Consequently, between the 9-kilometre level 
and the surface, SfP runs through a considerable range of values on account 
of the variation of the denominator alone whereas Q/Q remains comparatively 
steady. Hence for a considerable range of values of 0 and P it is likely that 
somewhere between 9 kilometres and the surface the difference Q /0 — SfP 
will be aero. In that case there will be positive values in the lower region and 
negative vnluca in the upper region: and the effect of the whole troposphere 
will be small. 

This accords with our knowledge of the rdgiine of winds. If the pressure- 
gradient remained constant throughout the vertical height from the surface to 
the level of 9 kilometres the product Vp would be invariable; the velocity of 
the wind would increase in inverse proportion with the change of density so 
that the mass of air passing would be the same at all levels as EgnelF and 
Clayton were led to suggest from observations of clouds. We have seen that 
the actual wind shows almost every kind of variation with height but on tlie 

^ Comples licndus, vol, cxxxvi, 1903, p. 358, *Iiitornatlonal Cloud Operations,’ Trappes, 
180C-7. The subject Is discussed W vol. ii, pi>. 280, 416 and 420. 
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average perhaps less increase in the upper layers than that corresponding with 
a uniform gradient. 

The variations of gradient between 2‘5kilometres and 7-5 kilometres may be 
regarded as depending mainly on the distribution of temperature because the 
distribution of pressure is directly related to the distribution of temperature. 
Hence we may regard the distribution of wind in the vertical as ordinarily 
controlled by the distribution of temperature, allowance being made for those 
cases in which the winds are affected locally by thermal convection. Such cases 
are not likely to be disclosed by observations with pilot-balloons because the 
thermal convection which produces the disturbance is likely to cause cloud 
and terminate the sounding. 

From the equations already given combined with tlie equation for the 
geostrophio wind, op = ein (G), 

a formula can be obtained for the variation of wind with height. 

Thus, from equation (G), taking v the component of velocity parallel to the 
y-axia drawn northward, 
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For an elegant demonatmtion of the equation see Dictiouary of Applied Physics, 
vol. Ill, e.y. ‘Atmosphere, Physics of the,’ by D. Brunt. The subject was Included in 
the memoir, ‘Uber Tomperatursohichtung in stationBr bewegter und in ruhender 
Luft,’ by Max Margules, in Hann-Band, Meteorologische Zeitschrift, 1906. 

The equation has been put also into other equivalent forma as 
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We may note that equation (5<;) implies that if q is zero, vjd is constant 
and velocity at different levels is proportional to absolute temperature as 
set out in the article of vol. ii, p. 416. 

The corresponding equation for a wind along the i«-axis will be 
^ I /dp dd dd dp\ 

dss pQ y. 2oiB\r\^^\dy' dx dy'd/sj* 
because if the pressure increases to the northward with increasing y the corre- 
sponding change of wind will be from the east. We have referred the formula 
to an A;-axis di’awn eastward and a v-axis drawn northward because this reso- 
lution into components is required for computing the variation of direction 
with height. The equations may be taken ns applicable to any direction of the 
wind if they-axis be taken at right angles to the run of the wind and drawn to 
the left. 

The several forms of equation cannot be applied generally to the numerical 
evaluation of special cases of the variation of wind with height in the free air 
because tlie individunl values of the horizontal gradients q and s and tlie lapse- 
rates {dQjdss and dp/dz) of temperature and pressure are not known. We could 
compute the horizontal gradient of pressure from the wind ; and the lapse-rate 
of pressure can be taken from normal values without any serious error. So 
also can the value of p because that depends upon the ratio pjB which shows 
as a rule very small variations from the normal for the month; they seldom 
exceed 5 per cent, and are generally much less: often witliin i per cent^. 

For the layers near the surface we have observations of temperature at the 
ground-level from which we can form an estimate of the horizontal gradient 
that may help us to deal with the relation of wind to the disti-ibution of tem- 
perature at moderate heights and this part of the subject will be treated in a 
subsequent chapter. 

And for the free air we can use the observations of variation of wind with 
height obtained by means of pilot-balloons to compute the values of q at 
successive levels with the understanding as to using normal values of 0 and 
p/ 0 , Before doing so we must note an interesting application of equation (5 a) 
made by W. H. Dines 

He baa shown that on the basis of the law of isobaric motion (Law ix) 
there will be no variation of wind with height if the isobaric surfaces 
are also isothermal. The demonstration folloNvs directly from equation (5 <z) 
because the conditions prescribed may be expressed in the form that the 
variation of pressure in any direction is proportional to the variation of tem- 
perature so that fip dp dp^^dO dd ^ dS 

and in that case the quantity within the bracket of equation (5 a) becomes zero. 
It should be noted that this condition for no variation of wind with height 
is satisfied where the atmosphere is uniformly isothermal. Mr Dines’s de- 
monstration is as follows. 

1 Seo Art, 3a, vol, ii, p. 419. 


* Naluro, vol. xcix, 1917, p. 24. 
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Let ABCD be a vertical section at right angles to the gradient-wind, AB 
and CD being sections of the isobaric surfaces, and AC and BD vertical 
straight lines (fig. 49). If v be the gradient-wind — i.e. the wind at right 
angles to the paper — then the tangent of the slope of AB is ^cov sin 0 -f- v^/r 
for 2u}V ain + v^/r is the horizontal acceleration and^ the vertical. Similarly, 
the slope of CD is 2ojV sin ^ -hV^fr'.g. If, then, v is greater than V, BD 
must be greater than AO. Now the pressure-difference between A and C is 
equal to the pressure-difference between B and D, since AB and CD are iso- 
baric lines; and since the corresponding elements In the two air-columns AC 

and BD are of equal pressure, and 
the density in BD leas, the tem- 
perature in BD must be higher 
than that in AC. That is, if v be 
greater than E”, then t is greater 
than T, Or If v is the same ns T, 
t must be equal to T, and the lines 
AB, CD are isothermal as well ns 
niQH isobaric. 

An important conclusion of a 
very general character follows im- 
mediately from this proposition. If the isobaric surfaces are also isothermal a 
vertical cross-section of the atmosphere will show lines of equal pressure and 
equal temperaturehaving thesameslopeinthe region where there is no variation 
of wind with height. In any part of the section where the slope of the iso- 
thermal line is steeper than tbat of the isobaric line the wind will increase 
with height and where, on the other hand, the isobaric line is steeper than 
the isothermal line the velocity of the wind will diminish with height. By 
grouping together a large number of obserwtions of pressure and tempemture 
at all heights up to 20 kilometres W. PI. Dines^ constructed a diagram 
representing the mean distribution of temperature in relation to pressure at 
different levels in the upper air, from which it appears that the isothermal 
lines in a vertical section reach a maximum height in the highest pressure and 
a minimum in the lowest pressure. In these regions the isothermal lines are 
parallel to the isobaric lines and there is no variation of wind with height, a 
conclusion which is supported by observation so far as the facts go. Elsewhere 
the isobaric lines are distinctly more nearly horizontal than the isothermal 
lines. Hence it follows that in a region between high pressure and low pressure 
tlie wind in the successive layers of the troposphere should in normal cir- 
cumstances show an increase of velocity with height. 

We may assign a numerical estimate of the application of tliis proposition 
by using the average results for pressures, temperatures and densities at 
different heights, taken from Dines’a diagram, as given in the Meteorological 
Glossary^ and assuming the differences of pressure there given to be 

^ Phil. Trans,, vol. ccxi, A, 1911, p. 353. The diagram in another form Is reproduced In 
l^ature, vol. xcix, 1917, p, and Proc. Pay. Insi., 10 March, 1916. 

* M. O. Publication, No. 225 H, s.v. Density. 
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distributed over a horizontal stretch of 1000 kilometres which would represent 
a pressure-gradient of 5 mb per hundred kilometres. Substituting the values 
thus obtained in formula (5 a) of this chapter we get numerical values of the in- 
crease of wind-velocity with height under the prescribed conditions as follows: 


Normal increase of wind-velocity at different heights 

UNDER THE NORMAI- CONDITIONS OF TEMPERATURE FOR 
A SURFACE-QRADIKNT OF 5 mb PER lOO km 

Height in Wlonietros ...1434567 

Normal incroaao of velocity per ) 
kilometre in motroa per socond J 


o>7 


1-8 


2-8 


3'i 


3'4 


3'S 


8 

3.6 


The computation of gradients from the mnds 
The application of the equations to the approximate evaluation, of the 
horizontal gradient of pressure and temperature, assuming uniformity of 
change over a whole kilometre, is given in Principia Atmospherical and furtJier 
developed in a paper before the Royal Meteorological Society®. Tables for 
facilitating the calculations are given in the Computer's Handbook^, § 3> 
We require the temperature at each kilometre and its ratio to the pressure. 
Tables of temperature and density can be used instead. For AP sec p. 86. 
The calculation proceeds from the formula, 

change of pressure difference for i kilometre, Aj 


P /A0 A/‘\ 

34-2 0 0 p j , 


where A0 is the change of temperature per hundred kilometres and APthe 
corresponding change of pressure: and for the wind-velocity at any level 

V= ^ AP. 
sm <p P 

Taking the components U, from W to E, and V from S to N separately, 
we get for the components of prcssurc-dilTerence at any level 


AnP 


I P 


U, and A\vP 


I P 
KQ 




where K represents P/(2a) sin ^). For the components of temperature- 

difference rn /Afx, \ 

A,0 = O (^5 X 0 + A„p) , 


A\v0 


® X © + AwP 


P \34*2 

0/Pana0 are taken from tables and the calculation is applied to the change of 
wind-velocity in successive kilometres. It is only properly applicable when the 
rate of variation of wind-velocity is uniform over the range, and the precise 
point at which the computed value of the horizontal temperature-gradient is 

* Shaw, Proo. Roy. Soo. Edin., vol. xxxiv, 1914, p. 77. 

• Shaw, 'Tho Interpretation ol the results of Soinullngs with Pllot-bnlloona,* Q. J. Roy. 

Meleor. Soo., vol. xl, 3914, p. iia. ■ M, O. Pnbllcntionj No. 223. 
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operative is rather doubtful. Still, the computations throw a considerable 
amount of light upon the way in which different distiibutions of temperature 
affect the structure of the atmosphere and tlie general concluaiona to be drawn 
from, them are not unreasonable. 

Six cases are given in detail in the paper on the interpretation of the results 
of soundings with pilot-balloons. They deal witli the soundings which were 
selected by Cave for illustration in his book by photographs of models. The 
details of the computation of an additional case representing an upper 
wind from north-west crossing a lower wind from south-west are given in 
Pnncipia Aimsphericay and also in the Goniputer's Handbook. 

The final result of the computation is to enable us to calculate the distance 
between consecutive isobars and consecutive isotherms at the several levels 
and to determine also the direction of the isobar and the isotlierm. Ilence 
we can draw for each level die positions of two consecutive isobars and two 
consecutive isotherms which give us an index of the distribution of jireasure 
and temperature at the several levels in accord with the observed chances in 
the wind. 

The results for four cases are given in the diagrams of figure 50. 

From these diagrams we may draw certain inferences. On i September, 
T907, when there a surface-wind of 5*5 m/sec from 25® east of north we 
show that at one kilometre there was a backing to a wind of 4*5 m/sec from 
290 and thereafter a rapid increase combined with backing until the wind 
was 16 WsM from 270® at four kilometres; the air was always colder towards 
thenort^h, but the temperature-gradient points towards the west of north 
except between one and two kilometres when the gradient was towards tlie 
north-east. (Fig. 43.) 

On 29 April, 1908, when the wind gradually changed from a light wind 
from south-west at the surface to a strong wind from north-west at six kilo- 
metres the temperature-gradient was towards the north-east except between 
one and three kdometres and generally the fall of temperature to the north- 
e^t was rapid. The isotlierms gradually drew from being across the wind at 
the surface to being nearly parallel to the wind between five and six kilo- 

JU C lA f 

'’t ‘he surface to 
"‘Sht kilometres upwards the 
g a lent of temperature was generally towards the west with n good deal 

lehT T «htth kilometre was 

eached when ,t ranged itself according to the pressure-gradient. The two 

rfr • ■*"'* ‘o «« Wlome[«s 

the"oMer"Sr\Kr;<5' directly towards 

\ November, 1908, when the wind changed from south-east in the 
lowest layer by gradual diminution through calm, between three and four 

mr?’ iLease in the upper layers the 

mpetature-gradient was generally towards the north-east^ with a no'table 
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Fig. 50 (vir, 2). Diagrams illustrating the relation of changes in wind with 
height to the distribution of temperature in successive layers. Separation of 
consecutive isobars and isotherms computed from the observations repre- 
sented in figs. 40, 42 and 43, with an example of a NW wind in the upper air 
crossing a SW wind at the surface. 



Within oaoh clrclo la n plan of consocuHve Isobara and taoUiems lor tiie layer inmcacea 
In klloinotres by the llgnroa on either side of tho dlagranu. In each plan 
reprcaont tlio Isobar which passes through tho pohit of observation and the Isobar for a 
pwssuro of I mb highor. Tho pair of dotted tines represent the Isothorm which pa^s^rough 
?he point of observation ani tlvo isotherm of the next higher 8^ 

torco^ntoslmal (absolute) scale. Tho radius of each circle represents 250 WlometreB. 
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exception between five and six kilometres when tlie isotherms crossed the 

wind. (Fig. 42.) . r 

The study of these diagrams suggests to us the desirability or regal ding 
the influence of tlie distribution of temperature as affecting the transmission 
of pressure downwards from above, not as we are accustomed to think of it as 
building up the pressure-distribution in the upper air, because we recognise 
that when we have got to the top of our building, the differences to be accounted 
for are just as great as they were at the start. We should look upon the distri- 
bution of pressure at the surface as being modified in its transmission from 
above by the temperature of the air, tlie motion of which has to be controlled 
and maintained by the distribution of pressure nt the successive layers. 

In accordance with a suggestion of Lieut.-Col. Gold^ we may consider the 
general principle that the wind at the top of any layer differs from the wind at 
the bottom of the layer by a vector component, depending upon the distribu- 
tion of temperature witliin the layer, which we may call the thermal wind. 
Thus the top wind is the geometrical sum of the bottom wind and the thermal 
wind for the layer. The student may build up a working idea of the variation 
of wind with height by habitually forming an estimate of the thermal wind 
when observations of temperature are available; or, vico ve^say by noting the 
difference between an upper wind and a lower wind he may obtain the 
thermal wind and hence a working idea of the thermal structure of the 
layer. But this method requires the bottom wind to be corrected in the ratio 
of top temperature to bottom temperature. The relation is set out in equation 
(S^)j P- 19^) is also given by Margules {loc. cit). 

If on the occasions of the soundings with pilot-balloons which are repre- 
sented in these diagrams we had been fortunate enough to have observations of 
temperatures at a sufficient number of stations to give a trustworthy measure 
of the temperature-gradient in the immediate locality we might have subjected 
the conclusions to the direct test of observation. We have not yet reached 
that favourable position. Observations for this purpose require a high degree 
of precision. The temperature-gradients indicated seldom amount to more 
than one degree in a hundred kilometres and observations at different stations 
by means of ballon-sondes do not claim higher accuracy than a degree, so that 
temperature-gradients obtained from the few stations in the British Isles 
which are occasionally available can hardly be regarded as final evidence of tlie 
horizontal-gradient of temperature for levels within the tropospliere where 
the isothermal surfaces are very nearly horizontal. But the direct comparison 
would certainly be interesting and it is much to be regretted that the occasions 
of simultaneous observations with ballon-sondes and pilot-balloons are so few . 

We may however consider the results obtained by the calculations in 
the light of our knowledge from other sources bearing upon the question . 
We have already mentioned that for levels above four kilometres W. H. Dines 
has shown that there is very high correlation between the deviations from the 
normals of pressure and temperature obtained by the soundings with ballon- 

* M. O. CoiTOspondence. 14117, 1918. 
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sondea. That relation would be explained if the temperature-gradient at each 
level were alwaya along the line of the pressure-gradient and proportional 
thereto, that is to say, if the isotherms were parallel to the isobars and at a 
proportionate distance apart. It is therefore interesting to note that in all the 
diagrams there is a very definite tendency for the isotlierms to become parallel 
to the isobars especially in the upper levels. There are only two examples of 
a temperature-gradient nearly opposite to the pressure-gradient, those are 
between two and three kilometres on 29 April, 1908, and between one and 
two kilometres on 6 November. But there are a number of cases in which 
according to the computation the isotherms are at right angles to the isobars. 
These maybe due to errors in the data upon which thecomputations are based, 
but if they are real they may be useful in explaining atmospheric processes. 
It was pointed out in Principia Atmospherica, for example, in discussing the 
case of 29 April, 1908, when a surface-wind from south-west was passing 
under an upper wind from north-west, that the south-west wind had its 
temperature-gradient to the north-east and the current as it went forward 
was continually replaced by warmer air which passed under a layer in which 
there was no corresponding change of temperature; that state of things must 
ultimately result in instability which is characteristic of tlie south-westerly 
wind of an advancing depression, and the process, which would eventuate in 
rainfall, is inevitable if in consequence of the distribution of temperature 
beneath it tlte gradient for north-westerly wind is transformed into a gradient 
for south-westerly wind near to the surface. This case happens not infre- 
quently when a low pressure system is passing away to the north-eastward 
and is followed by another depression. The soutli-westerly wind of the com- 
ing depression appears first at the surface while the north-westerly wind 
remains at the higher levels. 

On the other hand the cases of isotlierms transverse to isobars in the upper 
air may be indications of local variations of temperature that are the result 
rather than the cause of convection, or local inversions of the lapse of tempera- 
ture due to pressure changes in the stratosphere. 

An example of a complete reversal of wind-velocity with height which may 
bo accounted for by a counterlapse of temperature is given in Principia Atmo- 
spherica from a sounding by J. S. Dines at Pyrton Hill on 16 October, i 9 i 3 - 
“On that day there was a sudden change of wind between 1100 and 1500 
metres height from a fairly steady wind from nearly due south into one almost 
as steady from due north, the change being accomplished within half a 
kilometre. For the layer between 500 and 1100 meti-es the analysis in this 
case shows a temperature distribution in isotherms nearly north and south 
with the wanner air in the east and above 1500 metres an entirely different 
distribution witli isotherms nearly east and west and cold to the northward. 
The intermed iatc layer 400 metres thick showed a very rapid increase of tem- 
perature to the west as much as 7° C per hundred kilometres, 

"The complete arrest of the upper northerly current and production of 
a calm by the annihilation of the gradient between 1500 metres and iioo 
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metres is ver)^ remarkable but nevertheless a real fact. The accompanying 
temperature difference is probably due to a sti'ong ‘inversion’ at a height ol 
about 1500 metres at the place of observation and at about 1100 metres at a 
place 100 kilometres distant to the west. On that occasion it lasted for some 
time, as it was found an hour afterwards by a second balloon; but it must be 
remembered that it was a region of no velocity and therefore the worm and 
cold airs at those levels were not moving.” 

Such a distribution was by no means improbable on the day of the obser- 
vation. The land area of England had been covered by cold air above which 
there was probably an inversion as there is above a fog. The morning obser- 
vations for 7 a.m. showed a temperature of 38® at Nottingham with fog, and of 
39® at Bath with blue sky, while London had a temperature of 50°, Ynrmoutli 
50® and Pembroke 47®. The wind at Nottingham at that hour was from WSW 
but NE at Bath and ENE at Pembroke. 

The conclusion that in the upper air the isotherms are generally parallel 
to the isobars and the gradients of pressure and temperature at the several 
levels proportional is interesting from the bearing that it has upon Egnell’s 
or Clayton’s law of the variation of wind with height. We have seen that the 
law requires that the pressure-gradients should be the same at all heights and 
from equation (»S) the condition becomes 

dejd - dpjp. 

We have seen tliat on occasions the wind shows continuous incrense with 
height from the north, from the south and from the west, very rarely 
from the east. We may expect the law to be verified therefore by winds from 
south, west or north ; if it is also verified for winds from the east it would 
confirm a conclusion at which' W. H. Dines had arrived on other grounds 
that there are no preferences for direction of temperature-gradients in the 
upper air, In the lower layers the circumstances under which temperature 
increases to the north (the condition required for the maintenance of the 
pressure-gradient in an easterly wind) are very rare and peculiar but in the 
upper air the rule of proportionality of temperature-difference to pressure- 
difference is quite general and an easterly wind increasing with height ought 
not to be regarded as out of the question at those levels. 

The direct relation of the gradient of pressure to the gradient of tem- 
perature which is normal in the troposphere is reversed in the stratosphercj 
that is to say, high pressures are cold in that region as compared with low 
pressures. In that case 0/0 takes the negative sign when SjPi^ positive; and, in 
consequence, the gradient of pressure and the wind-velocity must fall off with 
height. We notice (fig. 45) that there is a tendency for the wind-velocity to fall 
off in the stratosphere. The diagram in fig, 440, p. 182, shows six examples. 
From the measurements of the change of wind-velocity the gradient of 
temperature just above the base of the stratosphere has been computed by 
formula (5 b) as shown in the following table^: 

' Proo. Roy, Inst, io March, 1916. 
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Dale 

rgoS 

Rate of change 
of velocity in 
the stratosphere 

m/scc per k 

Horisonlal teinperalure-gmdlent 

Computed. Observed. 

Degrees Degrees 

per 100 k per loo k 

27 July 

— 

— 

2-5 

28 .. 

-13 

4*0 

— 

29 n 

-n 

3*3 

3‘3 

31 .. 

“ 3 

1*5 

— 

I Oct. 

- 7 

2*1 

— 


The days in July belonged to the international week upon which soundings 
were made with ballon-sondes at three stations in England, one in Scotland 
and one in Ireland. For 27 and 29 July enough balloons were found and re- 
turned to give the material for constructing the models which are represented 
in chap, IV of vol. ii, and from tlie models the temperature-gradient can be 
determined with some confidence because in the stratosphere the isothermal 
surfaces arc more nearly vertical than horizontal. The horizontal temperature- 
gradient as determined by measurements of the model is 3*32 per 100 kilo- 
metres, which agrees exactly with the value computed from the change in wind- 
velocity. The exactness of the agreement is doubtless fortuitous but it is 
interesting to see that results of the same order of magnitude are given for the 
other days for the values computed from the change of velocity and on tlte 
only other occasion available for the observed value of the horizontal gradient 
of temperature. 

If the falling off of velocity in the stratosphere follows the distribution of 
temperature, as it apparently does in fact, it would also follow that the wind- 
velocity and with it the pressure-gradient would become zero within a few 
kilometres. Looking at the diagram of fig. 44^, p. 182, it would appear that 
zero velocity and therefore zero gradient would be reached at 13 kilometres on 
28 July, 1908, at 14 kilometres on 29 July, 1908, and 6 May, 1909, at 15 kilo- 
metres on 7 May, 1909, at i6'5 kilometres on 30 Sept. 1908, and at lys kilo- 
metres on 31 July, 1908. If wc suppose the temperatures in the vertical to 
remain uniform beyond these limits, as temperature is usually nearly uniform 
in the vertical within the stratosphere, we must conclude that the pressure in 
the warm column over the “low” will diminish more slowly than that in the 
cold column over the“ high.” Hence above the level of no gradient and no wind 
there will be a new region in which the high is warmer than the low and the 
wind will be revei-sed in direction and gradually increase in magnitude as the 
heights increase until some change takes place in the distribution of tempera- 
ture, Thus at great heights in the stratosphere an increasing easterly wind 
may be found above a westerly wind in the troposphere and so on for tlie 
other directions. Cave^ has noted an interesting case in which a southerly 
windbegan to show at 48,000 ft increasing to 44 miles per hour from the same 
direction at 58,000 ft. 

It may here be recalled that as a result of the inquiry into the phenomena 
due to the eruption of Krakatoa in August, 1883, an easterly wind of about 

I Cave, M. O. Corrospondenco, 41581 1918. 
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8o miles an hour was identified in the equatorial regions ^ Very high velocities 
for very high levels are sometimes indicated by tiie luminous trails of meteors 
From the examples which have been given it will be seen that the hypo- 
thesis of an atmosphere in which the wind-velocity is normally adjusted to 
balance the pressure-distribution enables us to explain many of the ascer- 
tained facts that have been disclosed by observations of the upper air. Among 
them we may recall the conditions for change of wind-velocity with height, 
the general arrangement of pressure-distribution according to temperature- 
distribution in the upper layers of tlie troposphere, the falling off of wind in 
the stratosphere and the change of wind over an “inversion.” It also justifies 
us in regarding the stratosphere as the dominant region of the atmosphere so 
far as the distribution of pressure is concerned. The tendency of meteorologi- 
cal study in the past has been to regard the structure of the atmosphere ns 
built upon the foundation which we see laid out at the surface. We shall pro- 
bably find fewer difficulties in the. path of the study if we regard the pressure- 
distribution at the surface as controlled by the stratosphere and only modified 
locally by the irregularities of temperature that are to be found in the lower 
layers. The proportionality of changes of pressure to changes of temperature 
in the section from four to eight Icilometres is probably of the highest signi- 
ficance for the comprehension of the structure of the atmosphere. 


The reader may notice that chapter iv was devoted to the explanation of 
the variation of wind with height as expressing the influence of turbulence 
without making any appeal for assistance from change in barometric gradient ; 
whereas in this chapter, in pursuance of the idea of numerical relationship 
between wind and gradient in the upper air, we have offered an explanation 
of the change of wind with height e^diibited by pilot-bnlloons on the basis 
of change of gradient due to distribution of temperature without making any 
appeal to turbulence for its assistance. 

The reason for the difference in the mode of attack, with two problems 
which are apparently similar, is that in chapter iv we deal with air between 
the surface and 500 metres. Within those limits turbulence is certainly 
operative but its effect diminislies with height. In this chapter we deal 
with air from 500 metres upwards. So far we have found no definite reason 
against our assumption. The results are reasonable, Precise observation 
alone can show whether.it is justified for the region to which it is applied. 

1 'The Eruption of Krakatoa and Subseqnent Phenomena,’ Usport of the Krakatoa 
Coininitke of the Royal Society, 1888, pp. 325-333. (See vol. ii, p, 378.) 

» See an interesting article on the travel of Meteors in Chambers' Encyclopedia, s,v., and 
a note by F. J. W. Whipple, Meteor, Mag,, vol. tvr, 1921, p, 392. 



CHAPTER VIII 

GRAPHIC ANALYSIS OF ATMOSPHERIC MOTION 

In tlie atmoiphcro, proiiure writea entropy upon an iaothoimal eurfaca, and temperature write* entropy upon 
an liobaric ■ucfaca! both write volume on on uentroplo aurface: but preuure, tempeniture, volume and entropy 
have each to write tholr own atory on a level or ieogeopoteudal surface. 

SYNCHRONOUS CIIARTS OF HORIZONTAL MOTION IN THE FREE AIR 

In the preceding clifiptera the process of interpretation of the records of an 
anemogram as expressing tlae problem of the dynamics of the atmosphere has 
been as far as possible algebraical. In chap, n, which supplied us with the 
equations of motion, the procedure which is contemplated for the solution 
of the problems of the atmosphere is the integration of the equations. We may 
now remind the reader that an algebraical process is only applicable in so far 
ns the atmospheric structure can be expressed by an algebraical or numerical 
formula. The records of pilot-balloons in chap, vi and the entropy-temperature 
diagrams of chap, vi of vol. nr are sufficient to show that the representation 
of the information by arithmetical formulae is not an easy route towards the 
goal of our adventure. 

In this chapter we propose to examine the possibilities of graphic analysis 
which provides a more flexible instrument, more appropriate for our extended 
knowledge of the atmospheric structure. At the end of tlie last century there 
would have been no hesitation about expressing thestructure of the atmosphere 
for the purposes of arithmetical computation as isothermal or isentropic; but 
in modern days it would hardly seem worth while to spend time and trouble 
over a computation on that basis. 

Ill 1910 V; Bjerknes and his collaborators took the lead in the application 
of grajihlcal methods to the atmosphere and the hydrosphere with two volumes 
of Dynamic Meteorology and Hydrography^. The first deals with Statics and 
the second with Kinematics. A third on Kinetics has still to come. The pro- 
cess of analysing the meteorological conditions is called "diagnosis” and the 
tracing of the changes due to the natural transformations of energy "pro- 
gnosis.” I'Jve scheme employs pressure and volume, the dynamical factors of 
energy, or pressure and density, with velocity, as the basis of graphic repre- 
sentations. 

Before dealing with that, and other methods of representation later on, we 
may note that the wcathcr-map, which is in common use all over the world, 
with its isobars and its fronts, is itself a method of graphic representation. It 
is not a perfect analytical method because the pressure is represented as at 
sea-level, which may be underground, while the temperature and wind for the 

^ Dynamic Meteorology and Hydrography, Carnoglo InatiUitiou of Washington, Publica- 
Uou No. 88 , Part i, Statics, by V. Bjorknosand J. W. SandstrOin, igro, Partii, Kinematics, 
by V. BJorknos, Th, Hoasolborg and O. Dcvlk with aoparnto volume of Plates, 1911. 
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same localities are in the air. That is why the method of forecasting by means 
of weather-charts is called empirical; and it must be so while the data repre- 
sented are aggregated but not organised for scientific analysis. But the map 
shares the advantages of graphic representation and simplifies interpolation 
because it co-ordinates individual data without assuming an arithmetical 
formula. One of the general conclusions obtained from the study of maps is 
that for sea-level or a flat land-surfiice adjacent thereto there is equilibrium and 
no regular air-motion where pressure is uniform ; but where there is n gradient 
of pressure, equilibrium may be exchanged for steady motion, the kinetic 
correlative of the static distribution of pressure. 

The first step in the diagnosis is naturally to plot all the observations for 
the same level using a separate map for each separate level, just as we arc 
accustomed to refer to a map of tlie distribution of pressure at sen-level the 
meteorological observations at all the available stations at the surface. The 
plotting was done at the Meteorological Office when the winds for five different 
levels, as obtained from observations of pilot-balloons at upwards of thirty 
stations, were set out on maps. The direction of the wind at each level was 
indicated on the chart for that level by an arrow drown to fly with the wind, 
as usual, and the velocity by figures inserted in small circles circumscribing 
-the points wliich mark the positions of the verticals at the respective stations. 

The next step is to compare the figures for eacli station with those for the 
surrounding stations. The same process was regularly followed in preparing the 
customary map of the distribution of pressure at sea-level and the distribution 
of temperature at the surface. By that means the observations of pressure were 
subjected to a rigorous scrutiny and any outstanding exceptional rending was 
the subject of immediate inquiry by telegraph. The observations of tempera- 
ture were similarly scrutinised and occasional errors of five degrees or ten 
degrees are sometimes corrected in that way. The observations of the state of 
the sky were practically passed without scrutiny because local cloud in a region 
of generally clear sky, or the reverse, is not regarded as an improbable phe- 
nomenon. And in like manner the observations of wind were not questioned 
unless the divergence of the reported wind from the direction or force which 
the gradient would lead us to expect was very marked and the situation of the 
station was known to be consistent with an approximate relation to the gradient. 
Very large deviations from the apparent gradient either in direction or force 
were accepted as real for stations in Iceland, the Faro6 and Norway or for high 
level stations on the continent, and considerable deviations were allowed to 
pass without challenge for some of our own stations. Some stations indeed are 
recognised as having a peculiar local bias for which an appropriate explanation 
IS bemg gradually sought. 

When we come to deal with the comparison of the winds in the upper 
levels as plotted from observations with pilot-balloons we find sometimes 
considerable deviations, occasionally in direction but more frequently in the 
figures representing the velocity. Here a difficulty presents itself arising from 
the fact that the observations are made with only one theodolite. We have seen 
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that if the balloon happens to be in an ascending air-current the horizontal 
velocity as computed from the observations will be too small by the amount 
represented by vjqoXE, where w is the vertical component of the velocity of 
the air and E the angular elevation of the balloon. We must also reckon with 
occasional errors of reading which have the same effect upon the computed 
velocity as a vertical component of the motion of the air. In the circumstances 
there is prima facie no indication of the real explanation of an exceptional 
reading. 

We are hampered to an unknown extent by the.fact that in observing the 
flow we really want the undisturbed flow and not the actual velocity. We 
require in fact u dsjdx and not D^/DZ, and we can make no satisfactory cor- 
rection of the obseivation on that account. Still it is worth while on occasions 
to make a plan of the motion and attempt the evaluation of the pressure. 

In dealing with observations of pressure the isobars furnish, as a rule, a 
very satisfactory means of distinguishing between errors of reading and local 
meteorological peculiarities because the continuity of tho distribution of 
pressure must be expressed in the isobars, but there is no such necessary con- 
tinuity in the distribution of wind-velocity, although, for all ordinary circum- 
stances, we postulate a relation between the wind and the distribution of 
pressure. 

For the maps representing observations with pilot-balloons we have no 
observations of pressure in the upper air with which the wind can be com- 
pared; we have to deal with the observations of wind alone. 

The reciprocity of wmd and pressure in the upper air 

In the preceding chapters we have relied on the map to give us the pressure- 
gradient and have in e0ect taken the isobars to represent the undisturbed air- 
flow somewhere above the foot of the atmospheric stiuctiiro at the level of 
perhaps 500 metres. The examination of the relation between pressure-dis- 
tribution and flow would be very much assisted if it liod been possible to 
obtain values of pressure and flow for given values of geopotential or height. 
There arc however not nearly enough observations of pressure to make 
possible the drawing of isobars. With the multiplication of pilot-balloons since 
1912 there are many more observations of velocity at different levels, and it 
ought to be possible to use the reciprocal of the process of determining the 
flow from the distribution of pressure, and determine the distribution of 
pressure from the observations of flow. 

If we could fill the map with a picture in two dimensions of a solcnoidal 
distribution of wind-velocity it ought to afford a good representation of the 
distribution of pressuro. By a solenoidal distribution we mean the dividing of 
space into a bundle of tubes along whicli air Is flowing without turbulence. 
Assuming the flow to be horizontal and the structure to be two-dimensional 
we may attempt to deal with the observations of winds at different levels by 
fitting to them a system of instantaneous lines of flow for which the flow 
measured in terms of momentum is everywhere inversely proportional to the 
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separation of the lines. We make in fact a map of the “stream-function” instead 
of a map of pressure. The difficulty in drawing a field of pressure of this kind 
from the charted observations of pilot-balloons is that the wind gives us only 
the space rate of change of pressure, and for each station we can only calculate 
the separation of consecutive isobars, not the actual position of either. The 
completed chart would in effect give us information as to the velocity at every 
point of the map when we have direct observations from a few. We cannot 
approach the solution step by step; we can only by trial submit a complete 
solution that fits the facts at the points of observation. 

Bjerknes draws stream-lines bywhatisatfirstsight a more rigorous process. 
In making our own diagnosis we are not discouraged by the fact that the 
treatment appears less rigorous than that proposed by Bjerknes or Richardson. 
The course which we propose depends upon assumed relations which are not 
verified. Either system ultimately depends on an ideal. Bjerknes sets aside 
the ideal of motion which we have expressed as the law of isobaric motion 
with the remarks “The accordance of these curves (the isobars) witli the 
direction of the arrows (representing the stream lines) is never complete and 
should be complete only in exceptional cases.” “Further, the numbers repre- 
senting the observed wind-intensities are never in full accordance with the 
formula.” But he uses the acknowledged relation between wind and gradient 
at the surface as an auxiliary to draw lines of flow by making them cut the 
isobars at certain angles. And he draws the curves of equal wind-intensity bo 
as to get certain departures from the theoretical valued. In view of what has 
been adduced in chapter iii, this process seems to be base^ upon an unsatis- 
fying ideal. It is not unfair to say that in the free air if we are to assign any 
definite value to the deviation of the wind from the isobar or any definite value 
to the ratio of the wind to the gradient-wind (for straight isobars), when, we 
have not actually measured them, the only value of the deviation and the only 
value of the ratio that have any substantial claim are zero and unity respectively . 
And, moreover, in giving practical directions for constructing a picture of the 
field of motion in the atmospheric space near the ground, Bjerknes suggests ® 
that “a point of divergence will appear where there is a descending current 
(centre of anticyclone) and a point of convergence where there is an ascending 
current (centre of cyclone),” and among the supplementary rules for obtaining 
the lines of flow from a limited number of observations of wind he writes 
“Within a barometric depression there is a probability for existence of points 
or lines of convergence ; wthin areas of high pressure there is a probability for 
the existence of points or lines of divergence. Long ridges of high pressure 
will as a rule contain a line of divergence ; long ridges of low pressure a line of 
.convergence.” This ideal as the basis of a representation of the atmosphere is 
unsatisfying for three reasons : 

First, after most careful inquiry, as set out in the Life-History of Surface 
Air-citrrenis , the central regions of anticyclones did not manifest themselves 

^ Loc. cit.. Part 11, p. 62, § 139, 'Dynamic diagnosis oi motion in the Free Space.’ 

• Loc. cil., p. 48. 
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as regions of descending air but as masses of the atmosphere of great stability 
which apparently took no part in the supply of air to the surface. Secondly, 
ascent of air in the central region of a cyclone, as set out in the Life-History^ 
is not a necessary accompaniment of the existence of the cyclone and the 
apparent convergence to the centre is very much modified by the motion of 
the centre itself. An instructive commentary on the conventional view that a 
cyclone is a region of upward convection whereas an anticyclone is a region 
of downward convection may be found in the fact that the tropopause, the 
lower limit of the stratosphere, is higher over an anticyclone than over a 
cyclone. Convection therefore reaches a higher limit and the cooling which is 
a natural consequence of upward convection is carried further up in an anti- 
cyclone than in a cyclone. 

In formulating his metliod Bjerknes uses great precision as to the pro- 
cesses to which the pictures of the atmospheric fields are to be subjected, but 
in forming the pictures he accepts traditional ideals of meteorological situations, 
which doubtless have some foundation in fact but will not always bear ex- 
amination in detail. 

The method of reciprocal relation of pressure and wind fortunately seems 
most free from objection for Chose parts of a map where pilot-ballooning is 
practicable, that is to say, where there is comparative freedom from low 
clouds, vertical motion, and other characteristics of the neighbourhood of the 
singular points or line* of a field of air-motion; but let us confess tliat tlie 
discussion of methods is by far the easiest part of the whole programme. The 
practical application is beset with minor troubles and is very laborious con- 
sidering tliat maps for many levels three times a day at least come up for con- 
sideration. We have first to form a general idea of the way in which the lines 
run and then decide whether exceptional values of direction and velocity shall 
be regarded ns mistakes of reading and ignored, or as localities of ascending or 
descending currents which, having regard to the scale of the map, may also be 
ignored in drawing the lines, or thirdly, as marking some change in atmospheric 
structure which ought to be adequately represented and indicated with some 
special symbol on die finished map. Next a number of trials have to be made 
as the only guides are the direction and separation of the lines at certain 
points. Drawing lines in pencil, and rubbing them out again as may be 
required, is the plan adopted in drawing isobars, and is workable enough 
because each line can be separately and finally decided upon. But with lines 
to represent tubes of flow a whole line may have to be displaced with some 
alight modification of shape in order to accommodate the other lines in its 
neighbourhood. The only workable plan which has so far suggested itself is 
to use small squares of card of standard size which can be moved about the 
map and laid side by side to the proper separations and flexible wire for trial 
lines wliich can bo bent to the proper shape, laid down on the map and moved 
bodily when necessary. When the field has been approximately mapped in this 
way final lines can be drawn in, 

The observations of velocity in successive levels of 1000 feet come to the 

14-3 
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Fig. 51 (ix, 2). Maps of the distihbution of air-flow at 20,000ft, 
i 5 >ooo ft, 10,000 It, ^000 ft, and 1000 ft, together with a map of the isobars 
at sea-level and winds at the surface at or about 13 h on 19 October, 1917. 



W Ota. The general scheme of the lines Is baaed on the meteorological situation Indicated 
by the wi^ther-raaps of the day -whicli shows that a depression was advancing from the 
west. Later in the day at 17 h strong soutiierly winds were indicated at 1000 ft and 
5000 ft at Valoncla. The direction of the flow Is shown by arrows and the velocity In 
miles per hour is marked in figures, The lines of flow are drawn so that the velocity of flow 
Is mv^oly proportional to the separation of the linee, a separation of 60 nautical miles 
indicating a veloci-ty of 70 miles per hour. Dotted lines indicate a general idea of the 
now outside the region of direct observation. 

O^rvatlons which are not in good accord with the linos are marked; so are those 
which are not strictly applicable for the drawing of the lines on account of some difieronco 
of hour or of height. 
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Office expressed in miles per hour with the direction given in points. The 
setting out of the lines therefore requires a table of distances of separation for 
winds of specified velocity for given values of the density which, in the absence 
of direct observations of pressure and temperature, must be taken from a table 
of normal densities at the different levels in the several months. On the 
average for the whole year tliese values expressed in grammes per cubic 
metre are approximately 1250 at sea-level, 1050 at 5000 ft, 900 at 10,000 ft, 
775 at 15,000 ft and 650 at ao,ooo ft. The table of separation which will 
correspond with tlie separation of isobars for steps of 5 mb in latitude 52® and 
for tliese densities will be as follows: 

Separation in nautical viiles of the lines of flow in solenoidal wind-charts 


Selected valiicn of density in g/in® 
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We may give in illustration of the application of this method maps repre- 
senting the conditions at the surface and the distribution of velocity at 1000, 
5000, 10,000, 15,000 and 20,000 feet on 19 October, 1917, referred to in 
chap. VI when a veiy strong wind in the upper air carried a fleet of Zeppelins 
out of their course. In this set of maps the distribution of velocity is repre- 
sented, not the distribution of momentum; the pressure-difference corre- 
sponding with the separation of the lines is 5 mb at the surface ; in the upper 
levels it is less in the inverse ratio of the densities. 

The maps of the flow of air at the different levels at about midday or 
13 h of ig October, 1917, represented in fig. 51, are appropriate to the meteoro- 
logical conditions of a depression with strong southerly winds advancing in 
the rear of another depression which is passing eastward, They make clear 
the special feature of the occasion, viz., a very large increase in the northerly 
wind in the extreme rear of the passing depression between 5000 feet and 

20.000 feet, more especially between 10,000 feet and 20,000 feet. Observations 
near Portsmouth extended to those heights and those near Edinburgh up to 

16.000 feet. They are as follows: 

Height In foot ... 5000 lo.ooo 15,000 16,000 ao.ooo 

Wind near Edinburgh m.p.b. NWS Nax N N 49 — 

Wind near Portsmouth m.p.h. — NNW35 NbyWeo NbyWej NbyWS? 
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The rnapa show tliat the strong northerly current lay over a north aiul 
south band down the middle of England at the time of the maps when tlio 
winds near tlie surface were the light westerly winds of the wedge of high 
pressure between tlie two "lows.” At 10 o’clock of the following morning 
a strong nortlierly current of less velocity was shown in the layer from 14,000 
to 20,000 feet over nordiern France with very light south-easterly or south- 
westerly winds beneath. The velocity at 20,000 feet in this strong northerly 
current was 47 miles per hour. Judging by the rapidity with which the lost 
airships travelled, the velocity in that region during the previous night or 
early morning was stronger than that recorded at 10 o’clock; the stronger 
current had probably by that time passed eastward. The rate of drift eastward 
may have been that shown by the westerly wind in tlie wedge between the 
departing and advancing depressions. 

According to the theory which has been set out in chap, vil the rapid 
increase of velocity with height must be attributed to a steep horizontal 
gradient of temperature from west to east in the layers between 10,000 feet 
and 20,000 feet. According to tlie formula (sa) of chap, vii the gradient of 
temperature required for an increase of velocity of 5 miles per hour per 
tliouaand feet at the level of 10,000 feet would be about I’Stt or 3-3“ F per 
hundred kilometres. Such a gradient could only arise if the temperature of 
tlie wall of air forming the western boundary of the current were nearly 
isothermal for a tliickness of a kilometre or more because the reduction of 
temperature on the eastern side is limited by the lapse of temperature with 
height. The lapse cannot pass the adiabatic limit and is normally not far from it 
60 that there is not much margin witli which to produce an exceptionally largo 
horizontal gradient. In other words the conditions require a wedge or tongue 
of air which approaches the isothermal condition or perhaps goes beyond it 
forming an inversion. Air of this character in the upper regions may be called 
“very warm”; it would lie between the lower temperature of the air of the 
passing low and that of the approaching low. The intermediate regions have 
accordingly been marked “very warm” on the maps for 10,000 feet and 

15.000 feet, while “cold’' has been written over the regions of the lower 
pressures on either side of the warm tongue in order to give an idea of the 
distribution of temperature necessary for the observed phenomena. The belt 
of very warm air with the rapid current on its right must have travelled 
eastward. So far as we can tell from the map for the level of 5000 feet 
the air underneath the warm tongue and also tliat to die west of it was 
travelling with a velocity of about 10 miles per hour from the west. At 

10.000 feet in the corresponding region there is a velocity of 12 miles per 
hour from a point south of west; and if we can assume that the whole system, 
consisting of the strong current with a low on either side, was moving from 
west to east with a velocity of about 10 miles per hour the tongue of 
warm air would have travelled about 200 miles to the east between 13 h on 
the 19th and ro h on the 20th. If this view is correct the “relative motion ” 
of the strong northerly current would be the actual motion as mapped, 
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modified by the vector subtraction of a west component of 10 miles per 
hour. 

It 80 happens that we have a record of temperature in the upper air, for 
10 h of the 20th, from Ipswich, about aoo miles to the east of the locality 
assigned as very warm at 13 h of the previous day. With all the assumptions 
which we have made we therefore expect to find a nearly isothermal column 
over Ipswich. The temperatures of this ascent are therefore of peculiar interest 
and we find as foUows: 

Height in feot 6350 8350 10,350 12,350 14,350 16,350 

Tomporatijre F 32 30 23 20 16 16 

It is certainly remarkable tliat the air-column from fourteen to sbeteen 
thousand feet la actually isothermal. Below those levels lapse-rates are normal 
except for the first step quoted. 

Once more, this may be a coincidence but it is a very surprising one, and 
all the more surprising because the strong northerly current measured in 
northern France nt the same hour only began at 14,000 feet instead of 10,000 
feet as it did at Portsmouth on the previous day. 

If these facts are more than a coincidence and are indeed what they appear 
to be, a justification of the assumptions which we have made, it would follow 
that convection must have invaded the layers over northern France and 
Ipswich between 10,000 feet and 14,000 feet within the 21 hours between 
the time of the map and the time of the observation of temperature, and have 
demolislied the strong northerly current at the same time that it destroyed 
the gradient of temperature. And that is not surprising, because the formation 
of an isothermal layer several thousand feet thick must require very exceptional 
conditions. It may be reasonable to say that this tongue of “very warm" air 
must have been the suivival of a mass of air travelling slowly over the Atlantic 
from west to east and free from convection long enough for isotliermal con- 
ditions to be act up and gradually worn away from below to the extent of 
4000 feet of its thickness while it passed across England. It had a cyclonic 
depression on its cast side and another on its west side, but whether they 
invaded it laterally we cannot say. 

In fact the mere existence of a strong jiorth wind at very high levels is 
one of the difficult problems of the dynamics of the air. If it is true that air 
becomes isothermal when it is free from convection but exposed to radiation, 
it is clear that a knowledge of the distribution of temperature at successive 
levels would be of great assistance to us in the task of preparing synchronous 
charts of horizontal motion in the free air because they would help to guide 
our judgment in combining the direct observations of the wind. Observations 
of temperature at levels up to 20,000 feet are now possible with aeroplanes 
and it is time that an endeavour be made to incorporate observations of tem- 
perature with observations of wind-velocity at those stations which aim at 
providing means of guidance in aerial navigation, A preliminary difficulty 
arises from the fact that the heights at which the observations are made are 
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not given with the accuracy that is desirable by tlie ordinary means of obser- 
vation of height in an aeroplane, but even if that difficulty should prove insiipeiv 

able in view of the slight inclination of the isobaric surfaces in ordinaiy con- 
ditions of weather we may still be able to identify the locnlities of exceptional 
horizontal gradients of temperature which would form the most important 
features of the maps. Apart from the fact that the slope of the isotliennal 
surfaces is generaUy steeper than that of the isobaric surfaces wc know that 
there are regions where the air is marked by isothermal conditions oi by 
inversions of lapse with height and corresponding conditions are not possible 
with pressure. Consequently a continuous record of temperature in relation 
to pressure would identify these exceptional regions and help materially 
in setting out a map. In this connexion we may refer to the diagrams of 
temperature at different heights in the atmosphere on consecutive days 
obtained by observations with kites. They began with T. eisserenc de Bort*> 
who prepared one for Paris from observations made at bis observatory at 
Trappea, and were continued at Lindenberg® for which a year’s observations 
were published in separate form; and subsequently at Mount Weather near 
Washington^. They all show very striking changes of temperature setting in 
and lasting for some days which could easily have been identified by obser- 
vations in aeroplanes made in appropriate localities. Indeed, observations by 
aeroplane are now used by H. (j. Caimegieter^ to provide corresponding charts 
of isopJeths of temperature month by month over Holland, 

GRAPHIC METHODS OF COMPUTATION 

Let US now turn to the more general aspects of graphic analysis of atmo- 
spheric processes. The literature is not very extensive. For some recondite 
reason algebraical methods have greater attraction for scientific workers than 
graphic ones. In like manner the calculation of correlation coefficients is a 
more popular occupation than the exploration of the physical processes upon 
which they depend, though on the other hand the application of the laws of 
great numbers to the peculiar conditions of the atmosphere seems a lifeless occu- 
pation 80 long as the physical causes are undetermined and even unsuspected. 

The preference for algebraical methods may perhaps be related to the 
difficulty of dealing on paper with ‘phenomena in. three dimensions by graphic 
methods, a difficulty which may be obvious in several examples in this work 
and which might be avoided by a table of numbers or by an appropriate arith- 
metical formula. 

The difficulty is disposed of to a certain extent by using level surfaces for 

^ 'Surles caractires de la temperature danal’atmospWre libre ou doasus de lo kllomfttrefl, ' 
Proc. verb, de la Commission pour ASrosiation Scientifique, St Petersburg, 1904, p, no. 

* Dr R. Aastnann, Tha temperature of the air above Berlin from October ist, 1902, until 
Deceinber ^ist, 1903. Berlin, 1904. Otto Salle. 

* William R. Blair, 'Free Air Data at Mount Weather,' Bullelin of the Mount Weather 
Observatory, vol. iv, 1912, pp. 176 ei seq. 

* Hemet en Bampkring, 'De Toestaod van den Dampkring bovon Soesterberg,’ 1926 
bEwards. 
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grfipliic representation; they lend tliemselves perfectly for reproduction in 
print as in fig. 51 so long as the area to be represented does not differ appre- 
ciably from a plane, but the difficulty reappears when the level surface ex- 
tends over more than a few degrees of latitude or longitude. 

The limitation to level surfaces is regrettable as they are not the only 
possible ones nor even the beat for general meteorological purposes. The 
alternatives are isobaric surfaces, isotliermal surfaces, isosteric or isopycnic 
and isentropic surfaces. The great advantage of any of these, if there were any 
satisfactory means of representing them on paper, is tliat on any one of them 
the condition of the atmospheric structure is represented by a single family 
of lines. For example , on an isobaric surface an isothermal line is also isosteric 
and isentropic and so on, only for the isogeopotential lines is a separate family 
required on any one of the other surfaces. 

Taking these important facts into account there is very much to be. said 
for isobaric surfaces ns surfaces on which to plot the observed state of tlie 
ntmoapheric structure. Such a surface cannot differ very much from a hori- 
zontal surface and tliere can be no complicated involutions of the surfaces in 
a quiescent atmosphere, whereas an isothermal surface might be extremely 
involved and even an isopycnic surface may be less smooth than an isobaric 
one. 

The question then arises whether a contorted or implicated surface is a 
good field for the representation of atmospheric conditions. The answer de- 
pends on other considerations than the facility of representation. The popu- 
larity of the level surface and the fact that an anemometer records the hori- 
zontal wind have led to a common assumption that atmospheric motion is 
itself horizontal. In chap, vi of vol. iii we have explained that when gain and 
loss of heat arc excluded the motion of air is not necessarily in a horizontal 
surface but in an isentropic one. The use of isentropic surfaces for mapping, 
as I'lelmholtz has pointed out, keeps the important question of gain or loss of 
heat in full view. Supported by the action of Helmholtz and later of Margules 
we may regard an isentropic surface as being designed by nature to carry most 
effectively the representation of atmospheric structure. It is pretty clear that 
at high levels the isentropic surface tends to become nearly level because the 
entropy increases in the upper oir witli loss of pressure and diminishes with 
loss of temperature, and when we have data to examine the question effectively 
we may perhaps regard the contortions at the surface represented in fig. 98 
of vol. in as being peculiar to the lowest levels and indicative of the state of the 
atmosphere there. 

We may therefore ask for the consideration of graphic analysis based on 
entropy and temperature as well as pressure and density and the use of iso- 
baric or isentropic surfaces instead of level surfaces for the grapliic repre- 
sentation of the atmospheric condition over extended areas. 

Meanwhile very little has been done in practice In these lines of research 
or in the study of maps of wind-observatioM at the surface as a separate part 
of dynamical meteorology. The two volumes on Dynamic Meteorology and 
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Hydrography by Bjerknes and his collaborators are in consequence very wel- 
come. In them are described and illustrated novel methods of dealing syste- 
matically with observations of meteorological elements grouped in maps. 
Bjerknes’s plan is very comprehensive. After defining his variables, of which 
those regarded as independent are tlie co-ordinates defining geographical 
position and height together with tlie time, and, omitting provisionally 
the influence of electric or magnetic fields, those required for the description 
of atmospheric states are five meteorological elements, namely pressure, 
mass, temperature, humidity and motion, with a corresponding set of five for 
hydrography, he states concisely the problem of meteorology and hydro- 
graphy: To investigate the five meteorological elcmmts and the five hydrographic 
elewients as fimeiions of the co-ordinates atid the time. He distinguishes between 
the Climatological Method which consists in giving constant values to the 
co-ordinates and examining the effect of letting time vary (using, for ex- 
ample, the results of automatic recorders of the various elements set up 
at fixed points) and thus obtaining the normals and the periodic or secular 
or irregular variations, and the Dynamic Method which, using the same re- 
cords, depends upon a series of synchronous representations of the field 
of each meteorological element. He thus presents for examination the state 
of the atmosphere in three dimensions for a succession of chosen epochs, 
“The comparative investigation of tlie successive states must lead to the 
solution of the ultimate problem of meteorological or hydrographic science, 
viz., that of discovering the laws according to which an atmospheric or 
hydrographic state develops out of the preceding one.” It is this method 
which is treated in the volumes referred to. 

The method is called dynamic because, “in virtue of the laws of hydro- 
dynamics and thermodynamics which govern atmospheric and hydrospheric 
phenomena, preceding states are in relation of causality to subsequent states. 
Inasmuch as we know the laws of hydrodynamics and thermodynamics, we 
know the intrinsic laws according to which the subsequent states develop out 
of the preceding ones. We are therefore entitled to consider the ultimate pro- 
blem of meteorological and hydrographical science, that of precalculation of 
future states, as one of which we already possess the iinpUcit solution, and we 
have ^11 reason to believe that we shall succeed in making this solution an 
explicit one according as we succeed in finding the methods of making full 
practical use of the laws of hydrodynamics and thermodynamics^.” 

These quotations illustrate the clearness with which Bjerknes treats the 
questions wliich he considers, a clearness which is equally conspicuous in his 
general examination of the results of the available methods of observation. 
The two parts already published present the treatment from the statical and 
kinematical standpoints respectively. They are accompanied by a series of 
tobies for pursuing the necessary calculation. The dynamical treatment is to 
follow, but graphical methods for performing the mathematical operations are 
given m chaps, viii and ix of Part li, Kinematics. “These will be of the same 
^ Loo. oil,, §g 87 to 90 (Part 11, chap, i). 
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importance for the progress of dynamic meteorology and hydrography as the 
methods of graphical statics and graphical dynamics have been for tlie pro- 
gress of technical sciences.” 

Wc liavc given an outline of Bj erknes’a scheme for dealing with the general 
meteorological problem because it represents a systematic attempt to organise 
and combine meteorological observations in such a way as to lead directly to 
the inference by mathematical operations of the sequence of states of the 
atmosphere.^ Pile method which he puts forward is graphical; the reasoning 
is to be applied to a series of maps or diagrams of the distribution of elements 
in a set of horizontal surfaces separated by equal differences of “dynamic” 
level, that is to say the successive surfaces of equal geopotential, not necessarily 
of equal geometrical height, or some other series of surfaces defined by 
selected values of one of the variables. In that way a complete ^Miagnosis” of 
a succession of states of the atmosphere will be obtained which can he related 
the one to the other by mathematical process. 

The same idea, that if wc are sufficiently acquainted with the facts, and 
competent to deal with them on the basis of Newtonian dynamics, the causal 
rcluti(n \3 of the sequence of states must be disclosed, has been pursued by 
Ij. F. Richardson to the point of dynainicaloperatlon. The matter interests us 
hcrchecauao nt the bottom of all the possibility ofcalculation lies the assumption 
that the data which form the basis of the maps or the arithmetical process are 
a complete representation of all the pertinent facts of the state of the atmo- 
sphere for the purpose of mathematical treatment. Bjerknes, for example, 
.miggcats that un effective organisation in regard to time intervals for pressure 
and tcnipcraUiro in the upper air would be continuous observation or obser- 
vations every hour of Greenwich time at all stations at the ground, ascents at 
every third hour of Greenwich time from pilot-balloon stations and for eveiy 
flixtli hour of Greenwich time from the complete acrological stations. Tins 
would mean a conaidernble extension of tlie established meteorological practice, 
Wc may luitc in passing that to make the “diagnosis” complete these obser- 
vations woukl need supplementing by corresponding observations over the sea 
which would require special organisation. 

'fo anyone who has spent many years of his life in the bewildering 
occupation (if compiling and arranging the multitude of figures and symbols 
winch are collected for the purpose of representing the state of the atmosphere 
over land and sen for the hour, the day, the week, the month, the year, or a 
Rcrie.s of years, tlie knowledge that more than one student of the atmosphere 
feels that the figures are, or con be made to become, capable of arrangement 
in such a way as to invite a general attack upon the whole problem is very 
encouraging. The alternative which presents itself to those who are aj^pre- 
hensive that jnathematical operations only develop the ideas which are in- 
trinsically Implied by the process of selecting the data is to use a different 
method of selecting the data, to watch for occasions when the natural pheno- 
mena arrange themselves in a manner which points to a definite classification 
or grouping. Reasoning may then be applied to special groups of facts that 
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have real existence for a sufficiently long period to furnish a definite mentnl 
picture even if the grouping be not apparent on otl^er occasions and therefore 
not strictly speaking general. In other words, we select examples for which n 
special train of reasoning may be improvised rather than prescribe beforehand 
the course of reasoning to be applied on all occasions with the condition that 
the data shall be so organised and selected as to make the prescribed course of 
reasoning applicable. 

For no element is the difference of standpoint more easily illustrated than 
the motion of the free atmosphere at different levels, the representation of 
which belongs to the volume on Kinematics. The measure of the motion 
is a vector quantity, its direction and speed must be defined, Bjerkiie6 
represents a field of atmospheric motion by means of instantaneous lines of 
flow, or "isogonal” lines instead, and lines of equal speed. In this way the field 
of motion of the air on any occasion is completely mapped. The mapping of 
a large area for air-motion will generally disclose a series of lines or points of 
convergence or divergence of the instantaneous lines of flow with which must 
be associated instantaneous upward or downward motion. 

Taken in successive layers the whole .of space would be filled with n 
solenoid of tubes of flow of which the lines in the successive planes represent 
the sections ; and, according to the work of Sandstrom, a particular pattern of 
lines of flow in any plane can be associated with atmospheric motion in three 
dimensions of recognised character such as wave-motion, or the convergence 
of a cyclone or the divergence of an anticyclone. 

For those who are unfamiliar with this mode of procedure the patterns 
formed by the lines of flow for selected types of motion are sometimes sur- 
prising and they are useful to us because iey remind us that the information 
contained in a chart of instantaneous motion, of which a synchronous weather- 
map is an example, may not at first sight disclose all the information implicitly 
contained in it. We have taken the liberty of reproducing in fig. 52 four dia- 
grams A, B, C, D, representing wave-motion travelling across a current of 
air. As represented in the first pair of diagrams A, B, the train of waves is 
travelling in the direction of the arrow at the top directly across the flow of 
the air-current. Diagram A comprises two figures representing the wave- 
motion in horizontal and vertical section and diagram B the lines of flow in 
horizontal and vertical section for the wave-motion combined with the motion 
of translation of the current which is represented by the small thick arrow 
near the middle of the diagram. Of the other pair of diagrams D represents 
the horizontal lines of flow for the same wave-motion combined with a trans- 
lation, also represented by an arrow, oblique to the direction of advance of 
the wave, while C gives the components of motion in. the direction of advance 
of the wave. The transverse lines in the resultant diagrams show the lines of 
convergence and divergence where there is no horizontal motion in the waves. 
There is however vertical motion in the wave and the horizontal motion of 
translation. The crests and hollows of the waves are regions of maximum 
horizontal velocity in opposite directions. 
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These diagrams are reproduced because the study of wave-motion in the 
atmosphere is one of great interest and many meteorologists are unaware that 
it would be indicated by a set of obser\'ation8 with pilot-balloons which, 
when plotted on a map, conformed to one of the varieties of the patterns 
represented; and they make clear that the systematic study of atmospheric 



Fig. 53 {ix, i). WavQ-motion ciossiug a current of air. (From Bjerknes, Dynamic 
Melaorology and Hydrography, Part ii, cliap, v.) 


data as proposed by Bjerknes U a practical part of meteorological science. 
The peculiarity of wave-motion is that, provided conditions for the trans- 
mission of waves exist, it may be found very far away from the locality 
where it was produced and may therefore be observed quite independently 
of any local exciting cause. It has already been pointed out in chap, v with 
reference to the photographs of clouds attributed to eddy-motion that the 
forms of the lenticular clouds suggest a combination of wave-motion and trans- 
lation such as that represented in fig. 52. Many other typical forms of motion 
are represented for which reference should be made to the original work. 

The construction of diagrams of this kind for air at any level is an agree- 
able occupation when the direction and velocity of motion at successive levels 
are known. Adequate information for a single country would require a large 
number of simultaneous observations of pilot-balloons, for the northern hemi- 
sphere almost an infinity of observations. And yet already there are a vast 
number of observations for many countries, and we await with great expecta- 
tion, and perhaps with some impatience, the exhibition of a trial synchronous 
map of the circulation of air, at the level of say 4 kilometres, by some friend 
of science who has access to the observations, and the leisure to co-ordinate 
them. Bjerknes and his colleagues have done it already for the surface of a 
large part of the earth, 
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Fig. 53 a. 


Kinematics of the surface air 

In illustration, of Bjerknes’s method we give a reproduction of his analysis 
of the south-west monsoon of India and the inferences drawn from it in regard 
to vertical motion. 

Fig. 53 o. Discontinuous representation of the air-motion over India in July from 
Sir John Eliot's Atlas {Dynamic Meteorology, by Bjerlnies and collaborators). 

The arrows represent the average wind-directions for the month and the figures 
the velocities in metres per second. Moderately idealised contour lines arc shown, 
in the background. 

Fi?' 53 Lines of flow (thick lines) and curves of equal wlnd-intonsity in nietrcs 
per second (fine lines) derived from the data shown in fig. 53 a. 

Fig. 53 Forced vertical velocity at the ground. Areas of ascending (positive) 
currents are shaded, those of descending (negative) currents are unshaded. The 
figures give the velocity in centimetres per second. 

Fig. 53 c is derived from fig. 53 b by grapldcal differentiation and graphical algebra 
on the hypothesis tliat the vertical velocity is the observed velocity of the wind 
multiplied by the contour-gradient. 

The reader may be Interested to compare these pictures with the diagrams In Dr S. K, 
Banerji'a paper on ‘The effect of the Indian mountain ranges on the configuration of the 
isobars,' Indian Journal of Physics, vol. iv, part vi, Calcutta, 1930, 


SOUTH-WEST MONSOON IN JULY 
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Fig. 536. 


If tlic motion were confined to two dimensions so that each plane could 
be regarded as independent of the other planes we could map the field of each 
level as ii soicnoidal field in which the separation of the lines of flow is inversely 
proportional to the flow measured in terms of momentum. If we map the 
field on this hypothesis, we get of course into difficulties wherever the air- 
currents have a vertical component. Using a familiar analogy those readers 
who are acquainted with the practice of a physical laboratory will recollect 
that tlic same kind of difficulty arises in the use of lines of force to represent 
tlic intensity as well ns the direction of the horizontal magnetic force due to 
a bar magnet in the earth’s field. 

The otlier elcmonta are scalar and a single set of lines is sufficient to repre- 
aent the field. Thus barometric pressure is scalar but the barometric gradient 
is a vector and in meteorological practice we are accustomed to associate 
cloaely the vector wind with the vector gradient, so that having a map of the 
distribution' of pressure wc should not hesitate to draw a map of the winds 
which from experience we should expect to be quite as effective in represent- 
ing the winds, or even more effective than one which was based upon a series of 
actual observations of winds at a limited number of stations say 100 kilometres 
apart. Our map of the winds so drawn according to the isobars would cer- 
tainly be in difficulties at any point where there was vertical motion, but 
whether it bo that the vertical component of motion is generally so small that 
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it8 effect does not seriously interfere with the local wind or thnt it is so local 
or transient that its effect is not noticed in our maps, experience has not 
taught US to distrust the gradient as an indication of the wind. By assuming 
the relation between the horizontal wind and the' horizontal distribution of 
pressure in the free air os a law of atmospheric motion, we are really 
assuming that those portions of the field where vertical motion or other com- 
plications invalidate the relation are to be left out of the survey or postponed 
for future consideration while the parts of the field where the law is practically 
applicable are being dealt with. But if the distribution of pressure enables us 
to draw a map of the winds then equally a map of pilot-balloon observations, 
in so far as they give us a correct representation of the horizontal winds, 
ought to enable us to form a working idea of the distribution of pressure. 

A very effective exposition of the process of dealing witli daily weather 
on this basis which was subsequently developed into the Norwegian method of 
forecasting is given in a paper on ‘The structure of the atmosphere when rain 
is fallin^i.’ It traces the flow of air over the surface of soutjiern Norway and the 
Baltic and thereby indicates the localities of convection and their associated 
weather. It forms the starting-point of the physical interpretation of weather 
introduced by the Norwegian school of weather-study as set out by Gold in 
vol. n, p. 383. 

* V. Bjerknes, Q. J.Roy. MeUor. Soc,, vol. xlvi, 1920, pp, ng-38. 
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Atmospheric equilibrium and motion 

From the point of view of statics the structure of the atmosphere, as re- 
garded by Bjerknes, is expressed by isobaric and isosteric or isopycnic surfaces 
aad pictured by horizontal sections or maps and vertical sections or profiles 
of the structure. We propose to couple with that the method of expression 
by means of isentropic and isotliermal surfaces, and representation by hori- 
zon tal sections and profiles of those surfaces. 

Either of these conveys information about energy because the changes in 
the condition of the air marked out by a cycle on the profile or the plan would 
require or afford an amount of energy which could be calculated from the 
diagrnrn. 

We note the following inferences. 

At any level the atmosphere is in equilibrium if pressure-gradient is zero; 
at successive levels if the temperature-gradient at each level is also zero. Hence 
the condition of equilibrium is that the isobaric and isothermal surfaces should 
be level and consequently the volume surfaces also level. The condition 
for stability is tliat what we may call “ potential volume ” should increase with 
heiglrt. Potential volume, on the analogy of potential temperature, here means 
the volume as reduced to a standard pressure. 

If the pressure surfaces cut the volume surfaces tlie defect from equilibrium 
is expressed as wind. In a profile section tlie wind is westerly for a northerly 
grad lent of pressure, easterly for a southerly gradient whatever tlie temperature 

may be. . 1 1 1 j ■ 

If pressure is level and temperature is level, entropy is also level, and in 

consequence a condition of concurrence of surfaces of entropy and tempera- 
ture in a level surface represents equilibrium. 

If entropy surfaces cross temperature surfaces statical equilibrium is lost 
and. the structure requires air-motion for its maintenance. If the isentropic 
surfaces are sloped, motion along them upward or downward has to be allowed. 

If the kinematics were properly adjusted the conditions might be regarded 
US steady and the system would be permanent if it travelled witliout change 
0 f for in ; it might be ‘ ‘ reduced to rest ” and permanence of shape by adding to 
tUcj kinematics the reverse of the velocity of travel. Presumably no natural 
system in atmospheric motion would satisfy the conditions of permanence 
but the modes of approximation might be studied with advantage if the data 

were svailable. • -j ..1, 

Unfortunately in making an attempt of this kind we have to avoid the 

surfflce layer for which the data arc comparatively numerous, because our 
analysis of the foot of the structure in cliaps. ni-v shows it to be subject to so 
many disturbances both thermal and dynamical that its motion is irre^lar 
beyond hope of expression, and we must seek a more amenable part of the 
structure for our essay. The part which we should choose, if choice were 
allowed, is that part of the limb between 4 km and 8 km or 4000 and 8000 
dyjiamic metres about which we have already learned from W. H, Dines, 

SMMlV 
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on the analysis which he made, first that the standard deviation of pressure is 
of the same order of magnitude as at the surface, a result which accounts for 
theEgnell-Clayton law of increase of velocity with height, and secondly that 
changes of pressure are proportional to changes of temperature. It will be 
remembered (p. 204) that the Egnell-Clayton law asserts that mass-transport 
at each level is the same, or the velocity is inversely proportional to tlie 
density, a condition which, by the geostrophic equation, would give the same 
gradient at each level. 

Hence it would follow that isobars would be also isotherms and therefore 
isentropes too if the chronological changes recorded by Dines expressed suf- 
ficiently the geographical changes in all directions round the place of obser- 
vation. That is not necessarily the case, the rates of geographical change are 
d/dx, 9 / 9 )', 9 / 951 ', but the rate of change recorded at the station is 9 / 9 t ex- 
perienced by the arriving air. Perhaps we may regard Dines’s conclusions as 
correct for 9 / 9 «, the change in the W to E direction, because atmospheric 
83f8tems generally travel from west to east in north temperate latitudes with- 
out much change of shape within twenty-four hours, but we must await 
further information about 9 / 9 y, the S to N variation. 



Fig. 54. Sectional profiles W to E and S to N of a generalised cyclonic depression 
at the levels of 4 km to 8 km referred to pressure and volume of unit mass. 

Full lines, iaobadc surfaces in mb; broken linos, isosteric surfaces in co/g. 


In the meantime we may illustrate the graphical analysis by a hypothetical 
profile of a section from 4 km to 8 km across a travelling depression with some 
closed isobars. We give first (fig. 54) profiles in two directions at right angles, 
W to E and S to N, with pressure and specific volume as the elements of 
reference. In order to compare the profiles with an ordinary map the reader 
must refer the changes to a horizontal section. Elevation of an isobaric surface 
must be interpreted as increase of pressure on a map and elevations of a 
volume line as decrease of volume. Both sections show a loss of pressure as 
the centre is approached but little change in specific volume because in the 
upper air the effect of reduced pressure would be compensated partly at least 
by reduced temperature. The west to east section is shown symmetrical with 
regard to the centre, the south to north section also shows a recovery of 
pressure which however only holds for a little distance northward of the centre. 

If we attempt a similar plan with the representation of the structure by 
entropy and temperature we may obtain according to vol. iii, fig. 98, the 
following (fig. 55). In this case again the structure of the cyclone has been 
taken to be symmetrical with regard to the centre in a west to east direction, 
and unsymmetrical in a south to north direction. 
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The entropy-temperature diagrams are much more showy than the 
pressure-volume diagrams with the same vertical scale. They show a diaper 
of crossing lines which mean defect of equilibrium compensated by wind. 
The same information is embodied in the pressure-volume diagrams but is 
not so easily seen. 

It must be confessed that the diagrams as presented are freehand draw- 
ings rather than precise plots of observations. That is because no suitable 
obsei‘vations exist. An exact check of the accuracy of the representation when 
It is possible will be a gratifying addition to our knowledge. 



P'lg. 55. Sectional profiles W to E and S to N of a generalised cyclonic depression 
at tlvG levels of 4 km to 8 km referred to temperature and entropy. 

Full linos, isotkormal surfaces tfc; broken lines, isontroplo surfaces c, g, s x 10*. 


Slope-ejfect m the tephigrmn 

We may illustrate graphic computation further by the consideration of the 
dynamics and thermodynamics of air which is descending a slope in conse- 
quence of the effect of radiation. In the absence of actual data we may quote 
a number of auxiliary assumptions, which however do not affect the principle 
of computation. 

We first limit the computation to two dimensions by imagining air to 
descend a slope through about i kilometre from 900 mb pressure to 1000 mb. 
We suppose the descending air to leave a patch one square dekametre in area 
nt the level of 900 mb and the downward flowto be continued until, apart from 
aurfnee-eddies due to turbulence, it is steady. Suppose the slope to be losing 
hent by radiation at the rate of ten kilowatts per square dekametre (vol. iii, 
p. 160). Suppose the temperature of the air to be recorded during its descent. 
It will be warmed dynamically by the increase of pressure and cooled thermally 
by loss of heat to the slope which is colder than itself. If the flow were pre- 
vented, the surface would cool by radiation without any limit except that 
imposed by conduction from below ground, which we will neglect. If the flow 
were infinitely quick, the ground-temperature would approximate to that of air 
warmed isentropically by the descent. 

Between those two extremes we may suppose the temperature of the 
descending air and of the surface of the slope to be uniform tliroughout the 
journey; what might be gained from the compression is lost by contact with 
the slope and transferred by the slope to space by radiation. 

We have to give some account of the air which forms the environment of 
the slope; we may suppose that to be approximately isentropic in consequence 
of previous dynamical churi\ing which has ceased with the daylight. 


i3-a 
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The conditions supposed are represented in standard form by fig. 56. A is 
the starting point of the descending air, AB the condition of the environment, 
AC the assumed condition of the descending air. If the conditions arc not as 
assumed but are known from observation the lines AB, AC may be adjusted to 
give an accurate representation. 

Taking them as they are represented, AC represents the change of entropy 
of the air in its descent, and the area of the rectangle AOoC extending to zero 
temperature represents the heat lost by the descending air. The heat so lost 
does not raise the temperature of the slope which takes it but is lost by the 
radiation from the slope. That accordingly is one part of the story; the 
descending air compensates tlie slope for the loss it would othenvise suffer by 
radiation ; it is not the slope which loses heat but the layer of air that flows 
down within touch of it. 


TJCRMODTKAMtCS AND OBODYNAMICS OP SLOPS EFFECT 



Besides losing heat, the air in descending gets rid of the energy corre- 
sponding with the change in its geopotential represented by something like 
1000 geodynamic metres. This is spent in producing the kinetic energy of a 
wind at the bottom or in helping in compensation of heat frittered away by 
turbulence. 

The energy corresponding with the change of geopotential is known be- 
cause it is represented on the diagram by the same area as that which repre- 
sents the heat lost, viz. AOoC, but the amount of energy thereby derived is 
quite independent of that expressed by the loss of heat. 

The equality arises from the fact that the temperature does not change 
during the descent. If AC were not isothermal but were drawn to some other 
point as D, the heat lost would be represented by AO^cD and the energy 
derived from geopotential by AOoCD, 

Hence by graphic analysis we can form an estimate of the course of events 
in the air which descends the slope, including the contribution of the de- 
scending air towards the loss by radiation, an item of considerable importance 
In fruit-farming, and also the expenditure of energy in producing the wind at 
the bottom which in some circumstances may take the form of a blizzard. 
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The tracing of the expenditure of this energy is a matter of some difficulty. 
If we could regard it as belonging entirely to the air which has descended from 
top to bottom the calculation would be simple. The energy per gramme would 
be equal to the loss of geopotential and with steady motion, each portion 
flowing independently of its predecessor or follower, if friction and turbulence 
could be avoided, the gramme at the bottom would have kinetic energy 
equivalent thereto, or equivalent to the heat lost and represented by AOoC. 
But turbulence spreads energy over a large mass by the redistribution of 
momentum. The computation seems to be as follows: 

Each unit mass that goes down gives out heat corresponding with the 
change of entropy wliich can be estimated from the pressure and temperature 
at top and bottom, tt {E — Eq); it will be of the order 275 x -3 x 10“ per 
gramme, and the same amount, the equivalent of a velocity of 130 m/sec, is 
expressed as kinetic energy or its equivalent derived from the geopotential. 

The volume over which the equivalent of the kinetic energy is distributed 
depends upon the turbulent motion produced by the descending air so that 
the full velocity 130 m/scc will not be reached. The distribution takes place 
by redistribution of momentum and if the thickness of the layer at the top 
be 1 metre and at the bottom x metres with a velocity v, in place of i metre 
with velocity 130, we have by the equality of momentum 130 oru = 130/#. 

Hence a lo-mctre layer at bottom would have a velocity of 13 m/sec, a 
20-metre layer a velocity of 7 m/sec. The energy at the bottom will be 1 jx that 
of the work expended, i.e. 8-25 x id’/x ergs per gramme. 

The amount of air involved can be cnlculatcd In another way. The amount of heat 
lost by I g is 82'S X 10® erga : this passes to supply the loss by radiation. The radiation 
from a strip of surface ro m wide extending over a vertical fall of 1000 m is 1000 kw 
or 10'® ergs per second, hence ^ g/sec must pass down the slope, which 

is equivalent to 1000/8*25 cubic metros per second. 

The flow of a layer i metre thick and 10 m wide would be roo/8‘2S or 12 m/aec. 

The ideas which are here developed for the loss of heat from air moving 
downward as a katabatic wind over a slope can be applied with some modifi- 
cation to the reverse action, namely the supply of heat to air which develops 
an anabatic wind. 


Glulirtg in the lower atmosphere 

The upward motion of air along a slope is of fundamental importance for 
the art of gliding in an aeroplane without engine-power. It supplies the 
momentum necessary to keep the glider in the air, which could otherwise only 
be obtained by speed artificially developed by the engine-power of an ordinary 
aeroplane. 

The vertical component of motion which is essential for the practice of 
gliding may be developed in three different ways. The first is the dynamical 
effect of the impact of air upon a slope which diverts the flow upwards and 
produces a layer of isentropic air with a bounding isentropic surface along the 
slope and leading upward (fig. 57). A special form of the same effect is to be 
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found in the cliff-eddy or other eddy of regular position and large diameter due 
to large obstacles. 

The second form is the thermal effect upon the air of solar radiation on a 
slope — the converse of the effect of loss of heat by radiation which we have 
discussed at length in this chapter. For the converse circumstances we have 
an increase of entropy in the rising air due to heat absorbed by the air from 
the surface of the slope, the influence extending to some distance from tlie 
slope by the effect of turbulence. The condition may be represented by the 
diagram (fig. 58J. 

The lines of the two diagrams should be crossed by isotherms: those for 
either diagram would be not very dissimilar from the isentropes of the other. 

The third form is tlae rising of air by convection to form clouds of the 
cumulus type if carried far enough. 



Fig. 57- Fig. 58. 


Fig. 57. The effect of an obstacle on the isentropic surfaces of an air current. 

Fig. 58. The effect of eoloiisation of a slope on the isentropic surfaces of the air. 

The art of gliding has been developed to a remarkable extent in Germany 
in connexion with the Forschungs-Institut der Rhdn-Rossitten Gesellschaft, 
which publishes an annual report and memoirs. It is in connexion with the 
Inatltut fbr Flflgmeteorologie an der technischen Hochschule, Darmstadt, 
of which Dr Walter Georgii is Director. The name of the Society is derived 
from the Rhbn mountains on the west of Thuringen , lat. 50^, and Rossitten on 
the spit of sand in the Baltic in front of Kdnigsberg. 

By a careful study of the conditions in the neighbourhood of the site, light 
aeroplanes, like sea-birds, can be made to glide upwards without any power, 
and have reached a height of 10,000 ft, remaining in the air for hours. 

The practice of gliding implies a very intimate knowledge of the structure 
of the air-currents in circumstances indicated by wind, sun or shadow. 

The dynamical effects of the motion of air near slopes are sometimes 
illustrated in a striking manner. An example of a corkscrew whirl of three 
turns with vertical range of 2000 ft described by floating paper in the Yosemile 
Valley is figured by B. M. Varney in the Monthly Weather Review for 
June, 1920. 





CHAPTER IX 
CURVED ISOBARS 


It {a prcuura that tuma tlie corners of the sir's path. Air flow from W to E or B to W may be the expreialon 
of the earth’s rotations Ilow froni N to S or 8 to N la the kinetic index of ^e dlitrlbutlon of pressure. 

I'liTiiERTO no account has been taken of the second or cyclostropluc term in 
the equation of p. 87, which gives the relation between wind and pressure 
for the motion of the air under balanced forces. It represents that part of the 
gradient which is balanced by the deviation of the path of the air from a great 
circle ; its numerical importance is inversely proportional to the radius of the 
small circle which osculates the path of the air and is therefore directly pro- 
portional to the curvature of the path in the horizontal plane. In ignoring the 
effect of curvature we have supposed that the numerical value of the term ia, 
in general, sufficiently small for that course to be followed in view of the un- 
certainties of the measurements of the wind in the upper air. It has been 
convenient for us to ignore it because the determination of the curvature of 
the path is ndt possible when we have only a map for a single epoch, and 
what we have written hitherto has dealt with the features of the single map. 
The fact that the velocity of the air at the particular epoch can be fitted 
into a scheme of velocities arranged as lines of flow in the form of circles or 
spirals is not evidence that the circle or the spiral itself represents the path 
of the air. It cAn only do so if the features of the map remain stationary. We 
cannot assume that they do so without referring either to previous maps or 
subsequent ones, and whenever we make the reference we find that the con- 
dition is not exactly fulfilled, generally speaking not even approximately so. 
There is nearly olways a considerable change in the distribution of pressure 
nnd wind except in those regions which are represented by tlie isobars of a 
large anticyclone. 

We now pass on to consider the effect of the curvature of the path upon 
the relation of wind to the distribution of pressure and our first step shall be 
to consider what the curvature of the path means for us. The maps which we 
use to represent the state of the air at any epoch are apt to mislead us unless 
we are careful. The lines of flow, which in the upper air we have considered 
in the previous chapters to be in agreement with the isobars and at the surface 
to cross the isobars at certain finite angles depending upon various condi- 
tions of turbulence, are represented by curves with a very great variety of 
curvature, but the lines representing tlie paths of air whenever they have been 
constructed are not at all likely to be mistaken either for lines of flow or for 
isobars unless we happen to be dealing with a part of the map where the 
isobars are straight and parallel, and the lines of flow eitlier He along the iso- 
bars or cross them at a uniform angle. On the other hand there is nothing in 
the appearance of a line of flow or an isobar that disqualifies it as a path. It 
becomes, in fact, a path if the situation is permanent, but that means a set 

(asO 
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of conditions for which, so far as we know, there is no rigorous example in 
our maps. A near approach is represented in the series of maps for the end of 
July and beginning of August 1917, which are referred to in the next chapter 

Regarded from the mathematical point of view to which reference was 
made in chap, viii, the curvature of the lines of flow and the associated curva- 
ture of the isobars are part of the interplay of the inertia of the air and the 
forces which operate upon it, but in pui'suance of our plan of selecting con- 
ditions which are amenable to treatment as special cases, wc may note certain 
types or groupings of isobars wWch exhibit the characteristic of stability in 
the sense that they may last for days together without much change, and move 
bodily across the map. Pre-eminent among them, so far ns our Islands are 
concerned, we have the group of isobars running from west to east across 
the Atlantic giving us a westerly type ofweatlier which was strikingly ex- 
emplified in the stormy winter of 1898-99, and represented by a band of 
westerly current across the Atlantic, the high pressure on the south and the 
low pressure on the north. On the side of the low pressure there were con- 
siderable fluctuations which appeared as successive cyclonic depressions with 
great local intensity. With tins type we include the south-westerly type of 
weather in which the band of isobars runs from south-west td north-east. 

In contrast with these we have the easterly or north-easterly types which 
are represented by bands of isobars running from east to west or, more often, 
from north-east to south-west with a high pressure to the nortli or north- 
west. These also may last for weeks together and in that way be classed among 
the stable types’-. Afinespecimenwasexperienced in England inFcbruaiy 1929. 

In a sense it may be said that the westerly type is oceanic and the east- 
erly type continental because the band of west to east isobars seldom pene- 
trates far over the continent, it generally turns northward on reaching the 
land, and tlie east to west band turns portly northward alongside the flow 
from the ocean and partly southward to feed the north-east trade wind. 

Sometimes in our Islands we find ourselves in the region between a 
specimen of either of these types represented by a large quasi-permanent 
anticyclone to the north of us and another to the south of UB. In that case we 
find the region between the two covered by a succession of rainy depressions. 
A good example will be found in the succession of maps in the month of July 
1918, particularly from the 15th to the 27th day of the month. This state of 
things might prove to be typical of the conditions ior high latitudes for the 
band of west to east isobars if our maps extended far enough to the north- 
ward to show fully the northern anticyclonic region. 

In any case three sets of conditions mentioned, if we supplement 
them by the addition of the type of a quasi-permanent anticyclone directly 
over us, give a general idea of the classification of our weather as represented 
by locally persistent isobars and the lines of flow which accompany them. 


h weather changes along the northern, or southern, aide of a persistent 

No 330) ^ Weather of the British Coasts (M.O, PubUcatibn, 
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We must add the type represented by a band of isobars lomning from north 
to south which sometimes represents a quasi-permanent condition although 
northerly winds are often only tlie transient accompaniment of the last stages 
of a passing cyclonic depression. 

This will appear to be a digression but it has a bearing upon the relation 
of curvature to the permanence of type of air-motion in the atmosphere. 
There is the curvature of the eartli*a surface on the one hand and the curvature 
of the path of the air as it passes over the surface on the other hand ; and both 
of them have to be considei'ed in making a selection of possible permanent 
conditions underlying local and temporary fluctuations of weather. Perhaps 
the chart of mean isobars of the northern hemisphere for the month should 
be regarded as the mean value from which the local conditions deviate from 
time to time, but the mean is made up from so many different types of map 
that it is better to classify the conspicuous types. 

In dealing with the geostrophic wind we have taken the air as moving 
along a great circle; but isobai-s drawn in a band for considerable distances 
along great circles converge^, and a broad band arranged as the small circles 
of plane sections parallel to and on either side of a great circle would have 
different values for the latitude in different parts. The simplest form of dis- 
tribution which we can regard as free from difficulties of that kind and the 
most stable form of atmospheric motion imaginable is that which is repre- 
sented by a band of isobars from west to east or from east to west. A dis- 
tribution of that kind represents part of a cap or series of rings of air rotating 
round the polar axis. The actual average distribution of isobars figured for 
four levels in chap, vi, vol. 11, roughly represents such a cap for the 
northern hemisphere, and in the southern hemisphere the distribution of 
pressure over the surface of the great Southern Ocean corresponds even more 
nearly with that ideal®. 

Within such a cap, revolving like a solid about the polar axis, there are 
no elements of instability. Any disturbances that arise must come from causes 
outside. Let us therefore consider a cap rotating as a solid round the pole as 
an ideal of stable atmospheric motion and the type to which the actual motion 
tends to revert when freed from the causes of disturbance to which it is 
subjected. The direction of motion may be either cyclonic or anticyclonic. 
The distribution of pressure for such a rotating cap would be as follows : 





sin for a cyclone and 




sin 2^d<fi for an anticyclone, 


where V is the velocity of the wind at the equator. 

^ A suggestion as to the effect of the convergence in the northward component of air* 

motion\sglvQnlnPritioipiaAtmospherica,foc.eii.,^..SS. ... 

• Nalioual Antarctic Expedition, i90t-i904. Meteorology, Partii, Royal Society, 1913.. 
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Making an approxiraation, for the density, at T250 g/m^ the distribution 
would be made up as follows; 

Table I. Velocities and corresponding values of the pressure and its 

GRADIENT FOR DIFFERENT LATITUDES IN A HEMISPHERICAL CAP OF AIR 
REVOLVING LIKE A SOLID ABOUT THE POLAR AXIS. 


Gradient 


Latitude 

Velocity 

PrCBSiiro Geo* Cyclo- 
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40 
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50 

97 
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60 
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70 
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0-98 

•015 

I'OO 

0'97 

80 

2-6 

g68 
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0-52 

•01 

0-53 

0*31 

90 

0 

966 

1053 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Such a cap is obviously not fully represented by the distribution of winds 
over the earth’s surface. There are westerly winds in middle latitudes and 
in the southern hemisphere they extend round the earth, but not in the 
northern hemisphere; and in neither do they extend to latitudes below 35°. 
Sometimes it would appear as though the winds in the southern hemisphere 
might constitute a cap, rotating from west to east, over a lower layer rotating 
from east to west or over the Antarctic continent which occupies a great part 
of the room that would belong to the lower rotating anticyclonic cap. And in 
the northern hemisphere in the region of the British Isles there is sometimes, 
as already mentioned, a great anticyclone to the north of our Islands covering 
Greenland, Iceland and the north of Scandinavia suggesting a portion of an 
anticyclonic cap, while the pressure to the south of us is arranged in west-east 
lines and corresponds with that of a portion of a cyclonic cap in middle lati- 
tudes south of the anticyclonic cap. Between the two is a belt bounded by 
isobars of the same designation between which local cyclones are shown^. 
The conditions in the northern hemisphere are singularly unpropitious for 
a regular anticyclonic circulation of the lower layers of tlie air round the pole 
because the land mass of Greenland ten thousand feet liigh stretching from 
beyond the eightieth to the sbitieth pamllel effectually blocks the way. The 
easterly wind of the lower atmosphere cannot go over it and must be diverted 
round it. 

It is generally allowed that the maintenance unchanged of the length of 
the period of revolution of the earth is conclusive evidence against an average 
rotation of the whole atmosphere in one direction. Hence the existence , in one 

* Shaw, ' On tha Ganeral Circulation of tho Atmosphere In Middle and Higher Latltades, ' 
Proc. Roy. Soo., vol. jjcxiv, 1904, p. 20, and Naiional Antarctic Exptiition, 1901-1904, 
M$teorology, Part I, Royal Society, 1908, p, iflR. 
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part, of a belt with one kind of rotation implies tl\e existence of its opposite 
equivalent somewhere else, 

We have given attention to the idea of a cap, or a belt of air forming part 
of a cap round the globe, because it may have some bearing upon the situations 
which we have to consider although no complete cap or belt is shown. There is 
nothing at all in the way of mutual influence to bind one part of a' cap to 
another part on the other aide of the world; each part must be separately 
maintained by an appropriate environment. Just as a small sector of a rainbow 
will exhibit all the essential properties of the complete arc so in atmospheric 
motion a sector of a belt may exhibit all the essential properties of a complete 
belt. Wherever a group of isobars is formed which, so far as they extend, 
would correspond with a portion of such a cap, the air within the portion will 
have the same kind of stability, and be subject to the same conditions as the 
cap would satisfy, although it is maintained in its successive positions by a 
different environment. It follows that the bands of air-flow which maintain 
themselves sometimes for days, sometimes even for weeks, may have the kind 
of stability that belongs to a rotating cap and be quite as important elements 
of the atmospheric circulation as anticyclones or cyclonic depressions and have 
the same kind of permanence if their environment permits. 

For these bands of limited extent, which may be treated as sectors of belts, 
the effect of curvature is small. According to the formula of p. 233, the ratio of 
the cyclostrophic component to the geostrophic component is one-half of the 
ratio of the equatorial velocity of the cap to the equatorial velocity of the 
earth’s surface. In the case represented in Table I it amounts to i’6 per cent. 

Spin in small circles 

The other type of atmospheric motion which claims attention is rotation 
round a centre in a circle of much smaller radius than 40®, indeed it may be 
taken as being from 10® down to i®, or even less in the case of tornadoes and 
water-spouts. There is evident stability in motion of this character because 
beginning with examples of whirls lasting for some seconds there is apparently 
an uninterrupted sequence by way of revolving sandstorms or dust-devils, 
tornadoes or whirlwinds, to tropical revolving storms and large cyclonic 
areas with radii of 10® or more. The only limit of the series is a revolving air- 
cap covering a hemisphere or a large part of it. And just as a belt of west wind 
or a belt of east wind may lie over these Islands for weeks so the otlier type of 
quasi-permanent atmospheric motion, which has always been thought of as 
a column of air in continuous revolution, may preserve its identity for days 
or weeks Through the kindness of Professor McAdie, of Blue Hill Observa- 
tory, Harvard University, we are enabled to give two notable examples (p. 281). 
The first is that of a tropical revolving storm which started on a westerly 
track towards the Philippine Islands (where visitations of that kind are known 
as "Baguios”), turned round towards the north and north-east, crossed the 
Pacific Ocean and after some vagaries on the North American continent con- 
tinued its journey eastward and crossed the Atlantic in the usual track of 
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cyclonic depressions over that ocean. The whole joumey lasted from 
20 November, 1895 to 22 January, 1896. The second is a cyclonic depression 
of October 1913, in the outer region of which the tornado was formed which 
caused so much destruction in South Wales on the twenty-seventh of that 
month^. The track of the main depression shows an anomalous path from 
Canada- to the north of the British Isles. The tracks of the centres of these 
depressions are shown upon the map which forms fig. 74 in chap. xr. 

To these notable examples has been added die long track of a cyclonic 
depression which was figured in the Meteorological Office chart of the North 
Adantic and Mediterranean for August 1904®. The cyclone was first noted 
on 3 August, 189901 that part of the North Atlandc Ocean where West Indian 
hurricanes often take their rise. It moved westward to the West Indies, 
skirted the coast of Florida and turned eastward over the Gulf Stream. After 
some hesitadon about latitude 40® W it made for the mouth of the English 
Channel and, missing that, crossed to the Mediterranean where it lost itself 
on 9 September after a life of thirty-eight days. 

Maps of the courses of depressions over the world are given in vol. li and 
for the northern hemisphere the subject is treated more fully by Mitchell®. 
We have included in fig. 74 one that circumnavigated the world. 

Thus out of the kaleidoscopic features of the circulation of air in temperate 
latitudes two definite states sort themselves each having its own stability. The 
first represents air moving like a portion of a belt round an axis through the 
earth’s centre. It is dependent upon the earth’s spin and the geostrophic com- 
ponent of the gradient is the important feature; the curvature of the isobars 
is of small importance. The second represents air rotating round a point not 
very far away : it is dependent upon the local spin, and the curvature of the 
isobars with the corresponding cyclostrophic component of the gradient is the 
dominant consideration. 

In reality of course both components are operative in all cases except at 
the equator where the geostrophic component is zero. Only the geostrophic 
component depends upon the latitude. The numerical importance of the 
cyclostrophic component increases rapidly with the velocity of the spin and 
is paramount for rotational systems of small radius. The following table 
shows the velocities iu different latitudes for which the two components are 
equal when the radius is 100 kilometres. 

Ij.titud 6 in degrees 90 80 7 ® 50 40 30 20 10 o 

Velocity m/sec 14.6 14-3 137 12.6 ii'2 9-4 7-3 5-0 2*5 o 

Just as in the case of the belts of air revolving about a diameter of the 
earth so, in the case of a mass of air in rotation with a small angular radius, 
there is no influence of one part of. the whirl upon another part in another 
sector which holds them together; each sector, or truncated part of it, must 
satisfy independently the conditions which are applicable to any and every 

1 GtophysioalMemoirs.'i^o.ii. M.O.PubUcatlon,No,22oa. • M.O, Publication, No. 149. 

* 'Cyclones and anticyclones of the Noridiem hemisphere, January to April inclusive,' 
1925. Mcniihly Wtaiher RevUw, Washington, vol. LVin, 1930, .pp, 1--22. 
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part of the whole whhl ; and this it can do, without the other sectors, provided 
that its environment is suitable for its persistence. Experience of maps would 
seem to indicate that the complete circular form is not necessaiy for the per- 
sistence of a part. We may make use of this principle later on but it is con- 
venient for the present to deal with those cases in which the circular form is 
complete. We shall therefore proceed with our study of curved isobars by con- 
sidering the case of a short circular column or disc of air which is in rotation 
about a centi-e. 

Rotation zoith translation 

We shall suppose that the disc of air rotates like n solid, in which case the 
angular velocity of each portion of the disc will be the same. Subsequently 
we can consider whether that assumption is reasonable from the meteoro- 
logical point of view. We may take the common angular velocity to be C- The 
linear velocity v at any point distant r from the centre will be Its direction 
will be at right angles to r. If the motion belongs to a cyclone, in the northern 
hemisphere it will be counter-clockwise. For the sake of brevity we will 
identify such a distribution of winds as n normal cyclone. Solid spin would be 
a better name because there is no 
evidence either for or against its 
representing the actual con<Iitlons 
of motion of a cyclone in the 
upper air. At the surface there is 
always some incurvature of the 
wind with respect to tlie circular 
path round the centre. 

The characteristic feature of 
our cyclonic depressions is that 
they U'avel across the map. The 
velocity of travel is very varied but 
when the depression is reprc3cnte<l 
by circular isobars it generally has 
a rapid speed of travel. A velocity 
of 20 m/sec for the centre of a cy- 
clonic depression is large but not 
unknown, a velocity of leas tlian 10 m/sec may be regarded ns smaller than the 
average. A tropical revolvingstormusuallytravels at about ^m/a (voI.ii,p.34i). 

If the rotating disc forming a horizontal section of the normal cyclone 
travels bodily without altering its shape or velocity in rotation, in order to 
obtain the scheme of actual velocities the velocity of translation V must be 
superposed upon the velocity in rotation of each part of the disc. We have 
thus to deal with the combination of rotational motion with translational 
motion. That is the subject of certain well-known propositions of which we 
require the following. 

I , A disc which is rotating like a solid round a point with angular velocity 
^ and is travelling in its own plane with a velocity of translation V will have 



Pig. 59 (x, i). Combination of rotation, 
and translation, 
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a point 0 " instantaneously at resit where 00 ' is equal to Vj^ and O is on the 
radius of the disc drawn transverse to the line of travel and to the left ; the disc 
will ht instantoiteotisly in rotation round the point O' with the angular velocity 

This proposition depends upon the geometrical addition : 

the vector O'O + the vector OP = the vector O'P. 

If the vector in each case is the velocity proportional to and at right angles 
to the lines named the conclusion follows directly from the parallelogram of 
velocities. 

2. The centre of instantaneous rotation O' will “travel” along a line 
parallel to the path of the centre of tlie disc with the same velocity of travel 
as the centre of the disc. The word travel is conventional in this statement. 
Nothing really travels along the line O'X, New systems of rotation are 
developed with successive points on the line as centres. 

3 . The actual paths of the particles of the disc will be the aeries of curves 
traced out by the several points of the disc when the circle with radius O'O 
rolls along the line O'X, 

These curves ore well known in geometry. The path of 0 will be a straight 
line, the paths of the points in the circumference of the circle with O'O as 
radius will be cycloids and of other points trochoids. Those points which are 
farther from O than O' will form looped curves : those within that limit form 
curves in the shape of long sea-waves. The curves are represented later as 
figure 65. 

All this geometry may be summed up by saying that rotation like a solid 
combined with translation can be represented by consecutive instantaneous 
rotation round a travelling centre at a distance Vjl on the left of the path of 
the permanent centre of rotation; and the actual paths are the curves formed 
by points attached to a circle which rolls along the line of instantaneous 
centres and has for its radius the distance between the permanent and the 
instantaneous centres of rotation. 

The geometry of the combination of rotary motion with translation is 
difficult for those who are not familiar with it, but obviously it has to be dealt 
with in all cases of travelling circular motion with which for sixty years now 
we have been accustomed to classify cyclonic depressions. 

Some readers may be unwilling to regard instantaneous rotation in a 
circle as a fair representation of the motion of air in a cyclonic depression. 
They will point out that the lines of flow of air are spirals meeting in the 
centre of the cyclone towards which all the air directs its motion. The differ- 
ence is less important than would appear at first sight. In order to find out 
what its practical effect would be a machine for drawng the actual paths, 
with given rate of travel and given angle of incurvature, was constructed by 
the Scientific Instrument Company of Cambridge^. The effect of the incur- 
vature was not that any paths led directly to the centre but that the loops on 
the curves had a curious tilt to the left. The subject was treated analytically 
by the late Professor W. H. H. Hudson^. 

* Life-history of Surface Air-currBnis,p, 100. * 'Anemoids,' B.A. Report, 1906, p. 483. 
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It will be noticed that the circles showing the instantaneous rotation 
round tlie point O' are incomplete becai^e the real rotating disc is not 
sufficiently extensive. That is of no consequence. We are quite accustomed 
to it in the case of a cart-wheel for which the centre of instantaneous rotation 
is the point which touches the ground and, in consequence, is instantaneously 
at rest. No inconvenience arises: the arcs of circles representing the instan- 
taneous motion of a cart-wheel are merely aids to comprehending the situation ; 
so are the circles round tlie centre in fig. 59 : they have no permanent existence, 
yet they represent the lines of flow of the actual winds of a normal cyclone. 

On the other hand, we may note that tlie actual disc in its rotation will 
use the whole space between tlie lines AA\ BB ' ; so that, in order to represent 
a complete normal cyclone, there must be something besides the complete 
circles of instantaneous rotation, namely the parts of the instantaneous 





Fig. 60 (x, 2). Component and resultant fields of velocity in a normal cyclone. The 
arrows show surlaco-winds computed in the manner indicated on p. 243. 


circles required to fill the circular boundary of the disc. We can represent the 
component and resultant motions by fig. 60, the first diagram of which repre- 
sents the instantaneous resultant motion and the second the separate instan- 
taneous motion of a rotating disc and of a uniformly flowing stream which 
carries the disc along with it. 

It should be noticed that in the resultant distribution there is a discon- 
tinuity of velocity at the junction of the disc and the stream. In the diagram 
the finite angle seems to be between the flow outside and the flow inside the 
disc, making it appear that fluid crosses the boundary of the disc; that, of 
course, is not the case. The component in the direction of flow is common to 
both and the relative motion is the rotation of tlie boundary of the circle. The 
discontinuity would in actual cases cause eddies and the nature of the field of 
flow in the immediate neighbourhood of the rotating disc requires some ad- 
justment on that account which is not yet made out. 
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Thus, in a normal cyclone thei'e are two centres, one the centre of instan- 
taneous rotation, the point instantaneously at rest which we call the kinematic 
centre^ and the other the proper centre of the rotating disc which we call the 
tornado centre. They lie in a line at right angles to the path of the cyclone and 
are separated from each other by a distance. where V is the velocity of 
travel and ^ is the angular velocity of rotation of the disc. 

On a map representing a normal cyclone the observed winds would givo 
the resultant velocities for those points at which the stations happened to bo 
placed. A complete system of observations would enable us to construct the 
diagram of instantaneous lines of flow represented in fig. 60, It must be noted 
that this diagram gives no means of identifying the tornado centre. It is, in 
fact, the point where the direction and velocity of the wind are the same ns 
the direction and velocity of tlie travel of the whole disc, but unless we can 
determine that velocity with precision or determine the ratio Vjt there is 
nothing to point out its actual position and certainly no student of weather- 
maps, unless he had been previously forewarned, would suspect that the per- 
manent centre of rotation of the disc was at a point which gave no indication 
of its presence by any obvious peculiarity of the winds in the neighbourhood. 

- ■ .. 



Fig. 61 (x, 3), Component and resultant fields of pressure for a normal cyclone. 


The next question for consideration is the fitting of a system of isobars to 
the lines of flow of the normal cyclone. The answer is that if we consider the 
travel of the cyclone to take place along a horizontal plane and neglect the 
curvature of the earth’s surface, the variation of the geostrophic relation with 
the latitude due to the variation in sin and also the small variations of 
density that occur during the travel of the air in the horizontal layer, the 
appropriate system of isobars will consist of a field of circular isobars, corre- 
sponding with the rotation of the disc, embedded in a field of straight isobars 
corresponding with the velocity of translation, but that the centre of the circular 
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isobars will coincide neither with the centre of tlie rotating disc, the. tornado 
centre, nor with the centre of instantaneous rotation, the kinematic centre. 
It will be at a point on the line joining those two centres at a distance from tlie 
kinematic centre equal to Vj{2io sin ^ 

Tliis will constitute a third centre for the normal cyclone. It will be at the 
centre of isobars as drawn on the map and therefore quite easily identified. 
We call it the dynamic centre. Since cyclones were mapped it has always been 
regarded as the centre of the cyclone, but clearly it is not unique in that. Our 
ideas about the relation of the features of a normal cyclone to its centre will 
not be complete unless we recognise that the permanent rotation is centred 
at another point, the tornado centre, and the instantaneous winds are centred 
about a third point, the kinematic centre. 

The demonstration of the position of the dynamic centre, the centre of 
isobars, with reference to the tornado centre, the centre of permanent rotation 
of the disc, follows simply from the combination of the field of pressure repre- 
senting the velocity of travel according to the geosti'ophic law and the field of 
pressure representing the rotation of the disc with its cyclostrophic and 
geostrophic components. 

Taking the centre of the rotating disc as origin with the axis of x to the 
east and that of y to the north, since for uniform eastward motion the pressure 
diminishes uniformly to the north at the rate ztopV sin 9!) the geostrophic field 
of pressure for a velocity of translation V to tlio east will be 

;(i), 

where p' is the pressure at any point, Pq' the pressure at any point on tlie axis 
of X, The equation to the circular field which would balance the rotation of 
the disc round a stationary centre at the origin is 

P (aw sin -k S) + y®) (a). 

Equation (2) Is the direct integration of the gradient equation 
dpjdr = p {zo^v sin (p -h cot O/e). 

Neglecting the curvature of the earth the second term becomes v^/r, and 
V is equal to hence 

r~^dpldr => p? (201 sin H- 0, 
whence, since p and rp are taken as constant 

P —po^ (2w sin ^ H- r®, 
and r^= + y“. 

Combining the two fields by adding equations (i) and (2) and writing P 
for the resultant pressure, wo get for the equation of the resultant field 


P - (2w sin + C) (a’® H- y“) - zpcoVyQm p (3). 

This equation represents a circular field of pressure round the centre 

Vzio Bin <P 

* ” ^ sin ^ + Q ’ 

SMMIV 16 
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Fig. 62 (x, 6) , Solid spin of 38 m/sec at 380 kilomotres. In a westerly current of 20 m/soc. 

The larger dotted circle shows the boundary of the revolving fluid; the smaller, tho 
position of the kinematic centre of instantaneous rotation, 

A composite of a solid spin witb simple vortical environment is given in chap, x. 
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and the pressure Pq is at the centre instead of the origin. The distance of the 
dynamic centre from the tornado centre which was chosen as the origin is 

V 2aj ain ^ 

5 ^ 2w sin ^ ^ ’ 

and tlie distance of the kinematic centre from the tornado centre is F/L 
Hence the distance of the dynamic centre from the kinematic centre is the 
difference, that is Vj{2oj sin ef) + Q. 

It follows that a system of circular isobars embedded in a field of straight 
isobars corresponding witli tlie velocity of travel, having its centre at a pro- 
perly selected point, will provide the field of pressure necessary for the disc to 
go on rotating. The component and resultant fields of pressure are represented 
in fig. 61. 

That the centre of isobars is not coincident with either of the centres of 
rotation is a peculiarity of atmospheric motion arising from the fact that in 
consequence of the rotation of the earth a field of pressure is required to 
balance what appears in our reasoning as rectilinear motion in a horizontal 
plane rotating uniformly with an angular velocity co sin (f>. 

These conclusions enable us to approach the true position with regard to 
the relation of winds to curved isobars which we were rmable to deal with 
previously owing to our ignorance of the curvature of tlie path. For a travel- 
ling system of isobars in the form of circles the winds computed according to 
the gradient equation of page 87 would be a system of winds arranged instan- 
taneously in circles round the kinematic centre distant Vl{2cu sin ^ -p Q from, 
and on the left-hand side of, the path of the centre of isobars. It would indicate 
the existence of a tornado centre of permanent rotation at a distance 

V 20) sin th 
i 20} Sllifj} + s 

on the right of the path of the centre of isobars. 

The next question is what resemblance the results of this calculation bear 
to reality as represented on charts of pressure and wind. We cannot make a 
direct comparison without a further application of theory because what we 
have dealt with relates to a normal cyclone in the free atmosphere and our 
weather-maps represent the pressure and wind at the surface. The repre- 
sentation of the pressure will serve for the surface as well as for the free 
atmosphere, but the winds at the surface will be afiected by the eddy-motion 
due to the friction of the ground. We can make an allowance for the effect, 
according to Taylor’s theory as in fig. 60, by assuming a deviation of the wind 
from the direction of the isobars of 20® and a corresponding reduction of the 
velocity to two-thirds of that corresponding with the gradient in the free air. 
With this further application our theory is complete, except that we have not 
dealt with the discontinuities in velocity and pressure-gradient at the boundary 
of the rotating disc. In order to teat the conclusions a theoretical map has been 
constructed showing a normal cyclone of 10 m/sec at a distance of too kilometres 




Fig. 63 (X, 4). Map of cyclone of 10 September, 1903, 18 li. (Scale i : 2 x 10’.) I 



Fig. 64 (x, 5). Trajectories, or actual paths of air. (Scale 1 : 10’.) 
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which travels in a broadwesterly current atthe rate of 20 m/sec. The isobars in 
which the normal cyclone is formed are drawn curved but that should make 
little difference. The region of discontinuity l^s been treated by bending the 
isobars in their course on either side of the boundary of the revolving disc. 
The map is reproduced in fig. 62. 

For comparison with this theoretical map we reproduce in fig. 63 the 
weather-map for 18 h of 10 September, 1903, representing an actual cyclonic 
storm of that date. 

Let us note the comparison. The general similarity of the two maps is 
obvious, perhaps it has been made improperly so by the smoothing of the 
discontinuity and by drawing an arbitrary isobar outside the region of revo- 
lution, but it is confirmed by the agreement between the actual velocity of 
travel of the storm which is given in the Life-history as 16 m/sec and the geo- 
strophic velocity deduced from the isobars of its path which is ly ra/sec. The 
scale of winds which defines the angular velocity in the theoretical cyclone, 
namely 10 in/sec at a radius of loo kilometres, is perhaps too large, as force 1 1 
is shown in the outer rings of the theoretical cyclone and is an unusual figure 
for a surface-wind. Little change, however, in the general character would be 
introduced by adjusting the ratio for a more suitable value of the wind- 
velocity in the outer rings. 

There are two features of agreement which are very striking, one is the 
existence in the real case of close isobars in the form of incomplete circular 
arcs very like those which complete the mapping of the revolving disc in the 
theoretical map. They will be recognised as characteristic of small cyclones 
which travel rapidly. The other is the peculiarity of the wind indicated as 
passing outward from the innermost isobar of the real cyclone. A wind with 
similar disobedience to the run of the isobars on the northern side of the 
centre is shown in, many other actual maps of rapid travelling storms. There 
are several included in the carefully drawn maps of the Life-history. We have 
been accustomed to regard them merely as unimportant irregularities to be 
expected from the light winds which are found near the centre of a cyclone, 
but if the theoretical map is correct so also are these hitherto irregular winds. 
They mark the rotation of the winds round a centre not coincident with the 
centre of isobars but on the left of its path, and that conclusion is confirmed by 
our previous inference that light winds are not excluded from the influence of 
the distribution of pressure but show closer agreement with it than stronger 
winds. Another interesting feature of similarity is the incurvature shown by 
the winds In the rear of the storm as compared with tlie stricter agreement 
with the run of the isobars in the front. These considerations lead us to accept 
the conclusion to be drawn from the conditions of the normal cyclone, namely 
that the wind calculated from the gradient by the full formula, using the curva- 
ture of the isobars, gives the true wind in the free airnot at the point at which the 
gradient is taken but at a point distasit from it along a line at right angles to the 
path and on the left of it by the amount F/fzw sin ^ + $)• tbe particular 
cyclone represented in fig. 63, the distance is about 50 kilometres. It increases 
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with the velocity of translation F, and when ^ is equal to w sin and the air in 
consequence forms part of a cap rotating as a solid round the pole it is equal 
to V/(3oj sin 

And more striking still is perhaps the agreement to be found between the 
actual paths of the air in. the cyclone of ro-ii September, 1903, constructed 
many years ago without reference to any theory whatever from successive 
hourly maps for the Life-history^ for which the original diagrams are repro- 
duced in fig. 64, and the calculated paths of the air in the normal cyclone as 
shown in fig. 65. 

Corresponding agreement is to be found in the case of the circular storm 
of 24-25 March, 1902, which is also figured in the Life-history, but in that 



case the isobars which governed the rate of travel are found in the rear of the 
storm, not in the front. It must be remarked here that what has been said 
about the travel of circular storms cannot be applied to the cyclonic depres- 
sions which often succeed one another in a belt between two isobars one on 
the north and the other on the south, as in the case of the series of depressions 
of July, 1918, and in that of theslowly moving depression of 11-13 November, 
1901, also figured in the Life-history, The environment of the cyclone ia 
quite different in these cases and the control of the travel must be different. 
Cordeiro^ has pointed out that the gyroscopic effect of a revolving column 
on a rotating earth necessitates a motion of the column in order to keep its 
axis in the progressive vertical, so that if a cyclone is to persist it must travel 

* F. J. B. Cordeiro, Thfi Atmosp?tere, New York, Spon and Chamberlain. London, 
E, and F. N. Spon, Ltd., 1910. 
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even if it is formed in a body of calm air, but this subject belongs more pro- 
perly to the next chapter. In this chapter we have assumed the motion to be 
over a plane rotating surface and the examples are taken from cyclones with 
rapid motion of translation. 

There is another aspect of the combination of a circular field of pressure 
with a linear field to produce the distribution of pressure which has been 
shown to be necessary for the travel of a normal cyclone which is interesting 
from the point of view of travelling groups of curved isobars. For the reasons 
which we give below it appears that if circumstances were so arranged that 
a linear field of force with gradient j suddenly came into operation upon a 
stationaiy normal cyclone it would forthwith produce the field of force 
appropriate for a normal cyclone travelling with the velocity F", where V is 
equal to i/(Sp) > along a line at right angles to tlie superposed gradient and /rom 
left to right of a person facing the high pressure. And, since the travelling 
normal cyclone has a distifbution of 
velocity round the instantaneous centre 
indistinguishable from that of the nor- 
mal cyclone round its tornado centre, it 
follows that the sudden superposition of 
a gradient would ipso facto transform 
the stationary cyclone into a cyclone 
travelling with the assigned velocity. 

In Geophysical Memoirs, No. 12 , this 
conclusion was reached from the con- 
sideration of a proposition set out by 
Gold^ to the effect that in a travelling 
cyclone wliich consists of rings of fluid 
in instantaneous rotation about a moving 
axis the relation between X, the radius 
of curvature of the path, and r, the radius of the instantaneous circle, is 
given by the equation ^ y gin a/o), 

where a is the angle which tlie radius makes with the line of path of the 
kinematic centre. But the conclusion follows very easily from the properties 
of the three centres of the normal cyclone, fig. 66. 

Let O' be the centre of the stotionary normal cyclone, 0 the tornado 
centre for a velocity of travel V, so that 00' — F/^. Let P be any point of the 
rotating air. The acceleration at P will be ^ (zeu sin g!» d- £) OP. Suppose a 
field of uniform gradient s (equal to VpQ to be superposed upon the system 
in the direction O'O; the acceleration of P corresponding tlierewith is 
It will be represented by a line O'O" where O" is defined by the condition 

O'O" : OP :: n : £ (aw sin ^ d- $) OP. 

Hence O'O" ^ Vf{^m sin ^ + Q. 



Fig. 66 (x, 8) , Tiiree centres of 
normal cyclone. 


^ Bafomoirio Gradient and Wind Force, M.O, PabUcAtion, No. 190, p. 43. 
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Thus 0" is also the dynamic centi'e of the normal cyclone with tornpdo 
centre 0, travelling with tlie velocity V, and the resultant acceleration 
^ ( 2 a; sin ^ + 0 0"P is in every respect the same as the combination of an 
acceleration ^ ( 2 co sin + t) OP towards tlie tornado centre O with an 
acceleration ^/(aaj sin proportional to 00" across the line of travel from 
right to left. That is to say, the resulting gradient or distribution of pressure 
is the same in direction and magnitude as that required for a travelling 
normal cyclone centred at 0. The dilference between the cuiwature of the 
patli and the curvature of the circle of instantaneous motion is expressed by a 
linear field of pressure which tends to push the rotating air towards O. The 
effect of the push is not to displace the system in the direction of the push but 
to make the instantaneous centre of rotation travel from left to right across 
the line of the push carrying, of course, the rotating system with it. 

At the moment of the superposition of tlie new transveme gradient there 
is nothing (except the extent of tlie area affected) to distinguish the motion 
of rotation round O' from an identical motion of rotation round O combined 
with a translation V : they are simply two aspects of the some field of motion. 
Consequently when the new field is superposed all the forces will be accom- 
modated if instead of continuing the original rotation round the point O', 
another aspect of the same motion is continued, namely, rotation round 0 and 
travel with the velocity V. 

If instead of a finite gradient being suddenly superposed the super- 
position is gradual as, for example, by the passing overhead of a system of 
isobars belonging to the region of the stratosphere, the development of the 
corresponding travel of the normal cyclone would be similarly gradual. If 
we pursued the matter further we should have to recognise that only a part 
of the stationary cyclone forms complete circles round the point 0 ; the new 
permanent rotation would be lop-sided. Also the stationary cyclone has to be 
imagined in calm air, and in the new conditions it is through the surrounding 
air that it would have to make its Way and we can make no estimate of the 
reactions that would ensue, The new gradient, if it extended beyond the area 
of the cyclone, would not help matters as regards the environment; for the 
balancing motion corresponding therewith is in the opposite direction from 
that in which the cyclone has to move, 

What modification in the subsequent motion these considerations would 
introduce we are, therefore, at present unable to say, but without that further 
development the result obtained is of considerable interest to us in our 
pursuit of an answer to the question of the relation of the wind to the distri- 
bution of pressure. That the wind should always be regarded as balancing the 
gradient is a hard saying for many meteorologists. It has even been said that 
the assumption simply ignores the causes through whose operation the changes 
which we wish to study are brought about. We may;attempt to devise circum- 
stances under which finite changes of pressure would conceivably come into 
operation so quickly that the theoretical adjustment could not have been, 
approached. The reader must be content to judge whether the conclusions 
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which hftve been drawn from the assumption throw sufficient light on some 
of the hidden atmospheric processes to make it wortli the risk. From the 
results of our work it seems po^ible that as a general rule in the free atmo- 
sphere in ordinary circumstances the disturbances of the balance are not 
large enough to interfere with the conclusions to be drawn from it, but there 
may be in special localities singular points or lines, points or lines of conver- 
gence or divergence, and therefore of convection, to which we cannot apply the 
assumption of a balance between the field of pressure and the field of velocity. 

The last proposition enables us to get some insight into the effect of a 
difference between the actual field of pressure and tlie field required for tlie 
balance, which may be generalised by saying that with curved isobars the 
uncompensated part of the field will express itself in the travel of the group 
of isobars. The only case that we have dealt with algebraically is that in 
which the uncompensated field is uniform, but we may suppose that in 
general tlie effects will be similar when the condition is not satisfied; and 
here we may with advantage revert to the principle that each sector which 
preserves its identity is subject to the same conditions as a complete rotating 
system. If we find on the map a persistent group of isobars consisting of seg- 
ments of circles and if we can by any means identify the instantaneous centre 
of its winds, the difference between the actual field and the field appropriate 
to permanent rotation round the instantaneous centre will be expressed by 
a proper motion of tlie group of isobars. The identification of the kinematic 
centre must depend upon further study of the field of motion in actual cases. 

Our consideration has been limited by the restriction to motion over a 
plane surface, we have not yet been able to extend it to a spherical surface. 
It would be interesting to know what the effect of a specified uncompensated 
field would be upon the motion of a rotating cap of air such as those which 
we considered in the earlier pages of this chapter, but we are not aware of 
any investigation which answers this question. 

A further matter of interest is the travel of anticyclones regarded from the 
standpoint here adopted for that of cyclones, but that must be left until we 
find an opportunity for more detailed study of pressure-distribution and 
wind-velocity in the free air as correlative indices of the state of the atmo- 
sphere, the one static and the other kinetic. It is briefly initiated on p. 302. 
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Conve^itional cyclones and anticyclones 

The literature of dynamical meteorology ia largely concerned witli the idea of 
revolving fluid as represented perhaps primarily in tropical revolving storms 
and in other whirls on n smaller scale, and then by a process of analogy in the 
phenomena of the cyclones and anticyclones which had taken an established 
place as the primary features of the weather-maps of middle latitudes. In 
introducing the name anticyclone for the regions of closed isobars surrounding 
a centre of high pressure Sir Francis Galton^ expounded the idea that as an 
area of low pressure or cyclone was a locus of light ascending currents and 
“therefore” an indraught of surface winds with counter-clockwise motion, 
similarly an area of high pressure was a locus of dense descending air and of 
dispersion of cold dry air with motion becoming eventually clockwise. 

Based upon tlie representation of the process which these words convey 
there gradually grew the conception on the one hand of the central area of it 
cyclone on the map as a centre of advective motion, a focus of attraction for 
the surrounding air and the general idea of a cyclone as a region of ascending 
warm air producing rain or snow ; round the central region the air moves 
inward with a counter-clockwise motion in spiral curves. On the other hand 
the conception of the central area of an anticyclone is of a centre of directive 
motion, a region of repulsion; the general area of an anticyclone as a region of 
descending cold air which moves with a clockwise motion spirally outwards. 
The conventional representation of cyclones and anticyclones included the 
instantaneous lines of flow as a series of double spiral or reversed S-shaped 
curves leading from centres of high pressure to centres of low pressure. 
We have explained elsewhere the objections which may be urged against these 
conceptions of the physical nature of cyclones and anticyclones. In the Life- 
history of Surface Air-currents tlie paths of air over the surface were shown 
to be quite different in actual shape from the instantaneous spirals and to 
include motion from low pressure to high pressure, despite the instantaneous 
incurvature towards the “low,” in consequence of the travel of the isobnra. 
And in previous volumes of this work we have given reasons drawn from the 
conditions of thermal convection which controvert the idea of a descending 
column of air, assumed to be cold, in the central region of an anticyclone in 
direct relation with an ascending column of air, assumed to be warm, in the 
central region of a cyclone. 

^ Proo, Hoy, Soc., vol. xn, 1862-3, p. 385. See also vol. 1, p. 312. 
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Here we wish to remind the reader that the idea has been found singularly 
sterile as a means of developing our knowledge of the physical processes which 
are expressed by the weather which we experience. The grouping of the 
phenomena with reference to the centre of isobars of travelling cyclones has 
proved ineffective for this purpose. There was no symmetry with respect to 
the centre for any of the meteorological elements with the exception of pressure 
and, to a certain extent, of the winds. The difficulty lay in the fact that the 
feature of the phenomena for which it was necessary to find an explanation 
was the travel of tlie groups of isobars across the map. That essential part of 
the phenomena was ignored, being regarded as a matter that could be dealt 
with separately without disturbing the elemenis of the cyclone visible on the 
map. When allowance was made for the motion of the group of isobars which 
form a travelling cyclone tlie residual velocities were not those of air in rotation 
round the centre of isobars. We had no use for the details of the properties of 
fluid in permanent rotation because we could not find examples on our maps 
to which they could be applied. 

But further inquiry showed that examples might be found in localities 
where they had not previously been looked for'. It was first realised that the 
isobars corresponding with a column of fluid in permanent rotation and 
travelling bodily across the map would not necessarily be indicated by con- 
centric circles but might be shown by local deviations of isobars from their 
regular run with reference to the centre of 0 large cyclonic depression , such as 
we are accustomed to call “a small secondary.” Two examples were adduced. 
One which was sufficiently indicated in the isobars of the maps for 24 March, 

1 895 , travelled from Cork Harbour to the mouth of the Humber at an average 
speed of 55 miles per hour, and then went on to the west coast of Denmark 
with an average speed of 82 miles per hour. Its diameter was probably about 
150 miles at the beginning of the journey and 300 miles at the end. The 
velocities were in rough agreement with the geostrophic winds of the isobars 
in which the local circulation was formed. A notable peculiarity of this case 
was that no rain fell in the travelling cyclone. The otlier case was that of the 
tornado which visited South Wales on 27 October, 1913. It was less than 
10 miles in diameter and showed no disturbance of the isobars as drawn on the 
maps for the day. But it travelled along the line of the isobars with a velocity 
about three-quarters of the computed geostrophic wind. It was accompanied 
by very heavy rain in various localities on its route. 

These examples were sufficient to show that the properties of revolving 
fluid are pertinent to the phenomena of travelling depressions provided that 
the proper centre of permanent rotation can be identified. The indication was 
confirmed by the occurrence of tornadoes in the southern portion of the 
Inrgfe cyclonic depressions of the United States ; the trough-line of a large 
depression was indicated as a probable locality for their formation. At the time 
velocity tangential to the isobars and uniform over the area of the section of 
the travelling column was assumed as being a sufficient generalisation of the 
^ Shay, ' Rovolving Fluld ln tho Atmosplioro,' Proo. lioy. Sod., A, vol. xciv, 1917, p. 33 - 
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irregular velocities obsei'ved nt the surface in different parts of a travelling 
cyclone. Subsequently it proved to be desirable to examine the phenomena of 
the travelling cyclone in relation to the properties of the normal cyclone as 
defined in the previous chapter and the propriety of including in a similar 
category other cyclonic depressions with properly chosen centres became 
evident. It may be noted that in doing so we approach the question of the 
cyclone from a standpoint which ia different from that which Galton indicated. 
We regard the incurvature of the surface-winds not as the primary step from 
which all the rest of the phenomena are derived bilt merely as incidental to 
the retardation of the lowest layers of the revolving air by the friction of the 
ground. We make no hypothesis as to how the air at some unknown height 
above the ground comes to be in rotation. The question to which we address 
ourselves ia what happens to tlie revolving air during its life-history as a 
definite travelling mass. 

We shall evidently be on safe ground in applying the properties of re- 
volving fluid provided we think of the properties as related to the centre of 
the rotating mass and not to the centre of instantaneous rotation. 


DyttiWiics of revolving fluid 

^‘Such simple conclusions from tlie dynamics of revolving fluid as are 
within our reach have been set out by Lord Rayleigh^ for the reason that so 
much of meteorology depends ultimately upon their study” ; we cannot, there- 
fore, do better than appropriate his conclusions. They deal with rotation 
about a fixed axis and make no allowance for the rotation of tlie earth. This 
limitation must be borne in mind in considering the distribution of pressure 
appropriate to the field of motion which is indicated. 

The reasoning is based upon the fundamental equations of hydrodynamics, 
adapted to cylindrical coordinates r, x with velocities «, v, w reckoned 
respectively in the direction of r, x, increasing. For the present purposes 
assuming symmetry with regard to tlie vertical axis the equations become 


du 

du 
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dw du> dev dP 


(3). 


where P (assumed to be single-valued and also independent of 9) is equal to 

!dplp-V ( 4 ), 

V is the potential of the extraneous forces of which only the force of gravity 
need be considered for present purposes. 

We may take in order the properties which Lord Rayleigh deduces from 
these equations. 

1 ‘On the Dynamioa oJ Revolving Fluid,’ Proa. Roy. Soo., A, vol. xcm, 1917, p. 148. ' 
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1. Persistmce of '^circulation** and conservation of angular fiiofnentum 
Equation (2) may be written 



This signifiea that rv may be considered to move with tlie fluid. If Tq, Vq be 
the initial values of r, v for any particle of the fluid, the value of v at any 
future time when the particle is at a distance r from the axis is given by 

rv^r^Vo. 

2. Motion in ’uertical planes through the axis ofx, ns for example the ascent 
of air near the axis and its descent in the outer region or vice versa. 

The motion is the same as that which might occur if ?; = o witli the 
addition of the centrifugal acceleration v^jr along r. 

3. Distribution of pressure token there is no radial or vertical motion. In this 
case u = o and w = o, and it follows from (3) that P is independent of ar and 
therefore a function of r and t only. From (i) it follows that v la also a function 
of r only and P ~ iv’^drjr. Accordingly by (4) 

jdpip =V + jv^r~^dr (6). 

is tlie potential of the impressed forces; and, if gravity (acting downwards) 
is the only extraneous force, V is equal to C — whence 

jdplp = C —gJx-{- 

For the solution of this equation we require to know the conditions of the 
motion in respect of the relation of p and p. For an incompressible fluid p 
would be constant. For isothermal variations Boyle^s law (p = a^p) would 
hold and Lord Rayleigh deals with no other alternative. In the free atmosphere 
the changes must be regarded as approximately adiabatic and the relation of 
p and p will depend upon whether the air is saturated or not. Assuming that 
the changes do not pass saturation we may write 

p = (/cp)^, 

where k depends upon the entropy of the sample of air, Hence 

^(y-.Vy = ^ + fv'^dr/r ...... (7). 

At a constant level dpfdr is always positive. Pressure and consequently density 
diminish as the axis is approached. But the rarefaction near the axis does not 
cause the fluid tliere to ascend. The denser fluid outside is prevented from 
approaching the centre by the centrifugal force. This conclusion would be 
modified for the bottom layer of the atmosphere where there is loss of circula- 
tion in consequence of the eddy-motion of tlie air over the ground. 

4. Stability of the motion. The equilibrium represented by equation (7) 
will hold good whatever may be the relation between v and r, but the motion 
might be unstable. The instability in the atmosphere with which we are most 
familiar is that of layers of air of which the heavier is above the lighter or to 
speak more technically the higher has less entropy or potential toinperature 
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than those beneath. If the atmosphere is isentropic the equilibrium is neutral. 
So a series of rings of fluid may be in equilibrium but unstable because the 
outer rings are not revolving fast enough. The rotational equilibrium is 
neutral if vr is uniform over the area at any level because when motion takes 
place in one level vr remains constant and equal to U for a ring consisting 
always of the same matter and the centrifugal force acting upon a given 
portion of fluid is It is stable for fluid revolving one way between 

coaxial cylindrical walls only under the condition that the circulation 27r/e in- 
creases with 7*. The conclusion is confirmed by the consideration of the change 
of kinetic energy on the interchange of two rings. 

The result is applied to two cases of fluid moving between an. inner cylinder 
and an outer cylinder. If the inner one rotates while the outer is fixed the 
equilibrium requires that tlie circulation should diminish outwards and there- 
fore the motion of an inviscid fluid in that case would be unstable. On tlie 
other hand, if the outer cylinder rotates while the inner is fixed the motion 
satisfies tlie condition that the circulation increases outwards and so the 
motion, of an inviscid fluid would be stable. 

From these conclusions we infer that, regarding the motion of the margin 
of a column of revolving fluid forming a cyclone as the rotation of the inner 
cylinder, the motion caused in the air which surrounds it will be unstable, 
and presumably its energy will gradually be dissipated, whereas if we may 
regard the air-currents round the margin of an anticyclone as a rotating outer 
wall the motion caused in the air witliin will be stable. 

Considerations of the stability of the motion of revolving fluid must be 
regarded as of vital importance in the study of the dynamics of cyclones and 
anticyclones in so far as they are examples of revolving fluid. The mere fact 
of the obvious persistence of the motion of rotation of cyclones is in itaelf 
remarkable considering that it is maintained in an environment that has no 
intiinsic cohesion. An outer cylinder can only be represented by the pressure 
of the surrounding air and an inner cylinder by the pressure of a column of 
revolving air. In watcliing weather-maps we sometimes see “secondaries" 
absorbed into one primary and sometimes, as in one of the cases in the Life" 
history^ what was originally a secondary may absorb its own primary. These 
are apparently cases in which the stability of the motion round the ultimately 
successful centre was overpowering. What we would like to know is whether 
the energy of temporary disturbance of the motion due to local convection at 
some point away from the centre can be absorbed in the motion round the 
original centre and the intensity of the system grow in that way by suepessive 
slight additions in different parts of its area in the same way as a boy’s whip- 
top can acquire speed of rotation from impulses that would meet with no such 
response if it were not for the stability of the motion already possessed by the 
top. But the air has no rigidity nor has its motion the stability which rigidity 
gives, and in spite of that it can acquire stability. Apparently sometimes one 
centre, sometimes another is favoured and the conditions of preference are 
unknown to us. 
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5. The distribution of •velocity and the variation of pressure in the outer 
region when there is convergence towards the axis. This is approached by assum- 
ing that « is a function of r and t only and that w *= o or at most a finite 
constant. Pressure may be supposed to be kept constant at the axis or prefer- 
ably at an inner cylindrical boundary by tlie removal of fluid from within a 
certain radius. This is the idea of the central portion of the air of a cyclone 
being removed by upward convection which is in the minds of many meteor- 
ologists as the fundamental conception of a cyclone but which can be only 
vaguely supported by the actual phenomena of weather which accompany an 
ordinary cyclone. 

On the hypothesis that «o = o or constant, the motion is two-dimensional 
and it may be conveniently expressed by means of the vorticity G which moves 
with the fluid, and the stream-function 0 connected with $ by the equation 


rdr\ dr)^ r^^dd^ 


.(S). 


The appropriate solution is 


i/f •=> 2 ^r~'^dr If dr + ^ log r + iS0 


•( 9 )» 


where A and B are arbitrary constants of integration. Accordingly 

B ddj 2 [y j A 

rdd r * dr rj^ r 


sss — 


.(10). 


Ill general A and B are functions of the time and $ ia a function of the time 
ns well as of r. 

If ^ la initially and therefore permanently uniform throughout the fluid 
* + (11), 


and Lord Rayleigh remarks that this equation is still applicable under appro- 
priate boundary conditions even when the fluid is viscous. In the case of the 
iionnnl cyclone V‘=^ and therefore A°^o. But if the central portion of the 
cyclone he removed and the outer boundary closes in from Rq initially to R 
at time i, since vr remains unchanged for each ring of fluid we get 

■ (12). 

And thus convergence towards the axis in a normal cyclone causes the fluid 
to acquire in addition the motion of a simple vortex of intensity increasing as 
R diminishes. 

Brunt^ hna shown the effect of the earth’s rotation in the determination of 
the value of ^ . It increases the strengtli of the superposed vortex. In equation 
12 for example w = + (C tu sin p) {Rq^ - R^)lr . 

If at any stage the convergence ceases (6) gives dpfdr =» pv^jr and neglecting 

the variations of density 

PIp = 1‘ {I'-” + 2 W - log »■ - i W - ('3)' 

>• Proc. Pay. Soc., A, vol. xctx, 192X, p. 397* , 
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Since as a function of r continually increases aaR diminishes the same is 
true for the difference of pressures at two given values of r, say and , where 
Tj is greater than fj. Hence if by removal of air or by any other process the 
pressure is maintained constant at rj, it must continually increase at or in 
meteorological language convergence to a central region at which the pressure 
remains constant will require an increase of the gradient of the cyclone by 
increase of the pressure in the outer rings. 

Lord Rayleigh concludes by explaining that when the n, w motion is slow 
relatively to the v motion we may formulate a general idea of the solution of 
the problem. When revolving fluid is drawn off from a point near the axis of 
rotation there is a tendency for the surfaces of constant circulation to retain 
their form and position, the more pronounced the greater the speed of rota- 
tion. The escaping fluid is therefore drawn off along the axis and not sym- 
metrically from all directions as when there is no rotation. Thus we may 
conclude that convection near the axis of a column of rotating fluid in the 
atmosphere will increase the gradient of pressure in the column provided 
that the air which is removed is disposed of without altering the other con- 
ditions of the environment. 


Experivi&iU on the devehpment of spin 

The purpose of Lord Rayleigh’s exposition was to give an analytical repre- 
sentation of experimental results which J. Aitkeni had previously put fomard 
as contributions to the sUidy of cyclones and anticyclones. We therefore briefly 
recapitulate the experiments described. What concerns us chiefly in this 
part of the subject is the apparatus with which the experiments are conducted 
becai^e m such cases the reader requires to think for himself whether the 
conditions and arrangements prescribed for the experiments have their 
counterpart in the atmosphere. 

In Part I, in order to show that some initial motion of the fluid is necessary 
for a vortOT to be formed, a vessel of water is used with a plug at the bottom 
that can be operated from the outside, and subsequently provision is made 
for the posiuon of the opening with reference to the circumference to be 
changed m order to show that if there is a difference of current on two 
sides of the axis the motion of the vortex is with the stronger current The 
same apparatus is used to show that the actual velocity of motion in the 
vortex IS mcreased m a notable degree as the centre is approached, and this 
conclusion is further illustrated by a rotating system consisting of two balls 
which can be made to approach the axis of rotation while the whole syatein 
IS spinning, when it is seen that the actual energy of motion of the balls 

_ * 'Notes on a© Dynamics of Cyclones and Anticyclones/ bv Tohn Altken T? n q 
Parts 1 andn, Trans. Rov. Soc, Edin vol xt toot r. rJ. 
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increases aa they get nearer together in accordance with the law that vr is 
constant. 

For ntaking experiments upon cyclonic movements in air a metal tube 
1 5 cm in diameter and 2 m high was used. At the lower end of the tube was 
a circular disc 75 cm in diameter supported on three legs 15 cm high, thus 
leaving a space of 15 cm between the disc and the table on which it rests. 
To produce an up-draiight jets of gas were fitted inside the tube near the lower 
end. I'o study the circulation between the disc and the table a number of 
light vanes, or fumes of hydrochloric acid and ammonia, were used. With this 
apparatus it is shown that the air moves radially towards the cliimney if there 
IS no initial movement in the air before the up>draught is started. An initial 
movement equally strong at all points is not of much use in generating cyclonic 
movement ; but if the current on one side is cut off by a screen a violent cyclonic 
motion results In which the fumes are carried to the chimney in graceful 
ascending spirals. It is the lowest stratum of air that is drawn to the very 
centre. A further eflect of the tangential motion is that the lower end of the 
cyclone bends away from under the centre of the apparatus, moving in the 
direction of the tangential current. Similar experiments can be made simply 
with a good fire, a free going chimney and a wet towel with a suitable arrange- 
ment of the draughts of the room. In this case when the wet towel is held 
vertically in front of the fire the steam is formed into a horizontal column of 
revolving air leading from the towel to the chimney. 

In Part ii the apparatus used is a large sheet of metal 75 cm square 
forming a platform which can be heated by gas burners underneath, or otlier- 
wUc, anti from which wreaths of steam rise irregularly, when the hot surface is 
covered by wet cloth or paper, xinless there is a definite current of air wliich 
passes over one part of the plntfonn and misses the other. In that case the 
rising steam is gathered up into small cyclones which may reach a height of 
n metre or more above the platform and which travel across the platform with 
the cliarncteristic features of the eddies that are sometimes seen in the open air. 

In Part lll the formation of a horizontal whirl between a wet towel and the 
chimney over a good fire is depicted; and further a useful modification of the 
arrangement for forming a vortex in water, by replacing the plug in the 
bottom by a siphon drawing water from the top, is described and figured and 
attention is called to the narrowness of tire vortex produced in that way. This 
feature is dealt with in Lord Rayleigh’s paper and it will be useful to bear it 
in mind when wc come to consider tho transmission of a circular field of 
pressure from the upper air to the surface. 

Many experiments with eddy-motion in closed vessels are described by 
C. L. Weyheri, odier authors have given descriptions of experimental 
illustrations. But the question whether they are really representative of 
cyclonic motion in the atmosphere depends upon the precise analogy of the 
conditions ns we have explained in chap. i. In the free atmosphere we miss the 
rigid boundaries and discontinuities which so often form an essential part of 
^ C. L. VVoylior, Suf !es Tourbillons, Gaxithior-Vlllftrs, 1889. 
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the experimental apparatus. On the otlier hand we have the ubiquitous effect 
of the rotation of the earth. There is a quasi-rigidity attaching to the motion of 
flexible cJiains under tension, but in developing its own species of rigidity with 
only a single coefficient of elasticity the atmosphere has to rely entirely upon 
the distribution of pressure for preventing geireral disruption. Hence we are 
thrown back upon the relation of pressure to wind as after all the chief con- 
sideration of the dynamics of the atmosphere. 

In his paper on revolving fluid before the Royal Society, Aitken describes 
a new experiment of great interest designed to illustrate the effect of rain in 
causing a downward motion of air at moderate heights. A large circular flat- 
bottomed vessel was filled witli water in which a little fine sawdust was mixed 
to show its movements. The water was set in circular motion with a steady 
flow; sand was then dropped into the water to imitate falling rain ; the current 
was followed round with the hand so as always to drop the sand in the same 
part of the rotating water. “When this was done a quite well-formed eddy or 
cyclone was observed which travelled round in the vessel at the distance from 
the centre at which the sand was dropped in. It was in miniature like a 
secondary cyclone moving in the current of the large cyclone revolving in the 
vessel. Only a small quantity of sand is required to produce the result, i or 2 g. 
being sufficient.” It is usual to regard the convection which precedes the 
rain as the cause of the secondary and the idea that the secondary may be 
produced by the dynamical effect of the falling rain is certainly novel and 
adds another to the marvellous varieties of eddy-motion. 

In considering the meteorological application of experiments the fitting of 
tlie several models to the actual phenomena of the atmosphere requires the 
utmost caution. One has only to consider the difference between the ordinary 
phenomena of convection as illustrated in the laboratory and the corresponding 
phenomena on the large scale in the atmosphere where the conditions of the 
enviro^ent are of at least as much importance as the local conditions of the 
air which rises or falls, in order to realise that the scale of the free atmosphere 
introduces conditions peculiar to itself. 

With regard to the application of Lord Rayleigh’s equations and Aitken’s 
experimental illustrations to the phenomena of cyclonic depressions or anti- 
cyclones as we find them represented by meteorological observations we ought 
to devote our attention especially to tlie details of the motion of the air and of 
the distribution of pressure and density within tlie cyclone or anticyclone 
because those are the elements which enter into the equations and are repre- 
sented in ffie experiments. This object is by no means easy of attainment with 
the material at our disposal because there is not enough information to enable 
us to complete the picture with the accuracy that a rigorous comparison 
requires. We have already cited two instances in which the idea of rotating 
colons of an appears jusrilied but they are on a comparatively small scale 
and the details of distribution within tlie areas identified are too meagre for 
a proper comparison. In the cases of the fast travelling storms of lo-i i Sep- 
tember, 1903, and 24-25 March, 1902, we have sufficient detail to show that 
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the phenomena are fairly well represented by a rotating column of fluid with an 
appropriate centre and we shall presently give some noteworthy evidence as to 
the distribution of velocity with reference to the centre of the September storm 
at one point of its course. In considering cyclones of larger diameter we are faced 
with the difficulty that convection which may be represented by rainfall alters, 
for the time being at least, the regularity of the distribution of pressure and 
wind. We have no satisfactory expression for the effect of local convection 
outside the central region. We may surmise that it will cause a local circulation 
and if sufficiently prolonged may give rise to local rotation of sufficient extent 
and intensity to become recognised as a secondary depression and ultimately, 
if conditions are favourable, may absorb the circulation of the original 
system. 

We have, however, some guidance from Lord Rayleigh’s equations as to 
tlic effect of convection near the core of the revolving column and it vyill be 
useful to add some further considerations as to the process, regarding separately 
in accoi’dance with proposition (5) tliat part of it which is operative during the 
convection and that part of it which follows when the convection has ceased 
and the rotation continues. 

While the convection is operative within the core of a revolving column in 
the upper air it has been shown that air will be drawn from the core of the 
cohimn below, not from the cylindrical walls which surround the rising air; 
the question of the statical equilibrium of the core of the column beneath the 
original locus of convection docs not enter immediately into the solution. 

Convection will take place spontaneously when the successive layers of air 
arc so arranged that the entropy or potential temperature of the lower strata is 
groatcf than that of the higher and will go on until that state of affairs is 
ended. How the ascended air distributes itself we cannot say because we 
have no adequate means of forming an opinion. The shape of an anvil cloud 
forming the top of a cumulo-nimbus cloud may give us an indication on a 
comparatively small scale. We have assumed that the motion of clouds in tlie 
upper levels gives us an indication of the distribution of pressure at those 
levels. Wc cannot therefore regard it as independent of tliat distribution and 
we cannot coordinate their motion with the ascent of air from down below 
until we know what the distribution of pressure in the upper air is. 

Our knowledge of the phenomena at the top of a revolving column of air 
when convection is active at the core is very defective; we can only say 
vaguely that the convection will go on until the conditions for thermodynamic 
stability, controlled by entropy, are satisfied. Ascending air cannot pass a 
layer of coimtcrlapse of temperature nor penetrate far into an isothermal 
region, a region of no lapse. When the thermodynamic conditions are satisfied 
the rotation of the air prevents the flow of air from the sides to the core and 
the thermal conditions prevent the air filling up the low pressure from the 
ton unless the column travels from under tlie air which has risen to other air 
of lower entropy. There will be a certain amount of flow inwards at the bottom 
but that will be restricted by the isentropic conditions of the ascent.and some 
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considerable time will be required to disintegrate the rotation. If, therefore, 
the column be finished off at tlie top in such a way as to prevent the low 
pressure filling up there the revolving column might travel for a considerable 
period without material change. Protection of that kind might be afforded if 
the coliunn were surmounted by a cap which travelled along with the column 
and in which the rotation gradually diminished with height. 

We have no satisfactory information as to the level at which the develop- 
ment of a column of rotating fluid begins nor how far up it extends. Apart 
from slope-effect we should attribute effective convection exclusively to 
water-condensation which may begin at any level in the air leaving dry air 
to form pools in convective equilibrium. But radiation upon a slope may 
carry dry air upwards, so likewise the movement of air in a sloped iscntropic 
surface. Where condensation would begin to reinforce convection is uncertain 
in view of the influence of hygroscopic nuclei. 

A circular distribution of pressure once set up will be transmitted to tlie 
layers beneath. Those layers at the first setting up of the circular isobars 
within tliem will not have the rotation which keeps the fluid from moving 
towards the axis to fill up the low pressure; consequently tlie air will move 
inward towards tlie core and the part immediately below the core of the whirl 
will pass upward into the core; the ak moving inwards in the layer beneatli 
will gradually develop rotation which will balance the distribution of pressure, 
and 30 the core will gradually be drawn out of the column beneath and rotation 
set up provided that the convection up above is strong enough to carry with 
it the air supplied from the core of the column beneath. Thus the sudden 
creation of a circular field of pressure due to the convection will set up a sort 
of trunk of “suction” along the core which will extend further downwards 
as the rotation gradually develops and ultimately reach the ground. If the 
original instability is very marked it seems possible that the suction at the 
ground, when the core reaches it, might be very strong and the inrush and 
uprush of air near it very powerful. This process on a large scale might account 
for the carrjdng up of dust, sand, small fish and otlier objects into the core and 
so upwards into the air^. 

And here it is important to notice in continuation of the proposition, 
explained in chapter ix, as to the superposition of a uniform linear field of 
pressure upon a circular field, that the transmission to the surface of a circular 
field of pressure suddenly created by convection or otherwise in the upper air 
would form a circular field at the surface witliin a field of straight isobars, but 

centre would not be vertically underneath the centre of the circular field 
in the upper air. There would be displacement of the centre of circular isobars 
through the distance F/(2£t) sin^ + where ^ is the angular velocity of the 
original rotation and V is equal to r/(pQ, s being the gradient of the super- 
posed field, in this case the gradient of the field due to the layer between the 
original level of the whirl and the ground. The added gradient of this layer 
will be represented by the change in the flow of momentum in the layer. 

1 Cf. Naiun, vol. cn, p. 46. Q. J. Roy. Msteor. Soc., vol. xuv. igiS, p. 270. 
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THE IRREGULAR SHAPES OF WATER-SPOUTS 

Hence we may conclude that the core of a column descending to the surface 
will not be along a vertical line but to a point on the surface displaced from 
the vertical across the wind of the lower layer's. The air will be drawn out 
along the line of the core whether it be vertical or sloped at the angle defined 
by the superposed gradient. In this we may find an. explanation of the re- 
semblance of water-spouts to elephants’ trunks, and we may also conclude in 
general that the core of a column of revolving fluid will not be vertical and 
that the position of the core at any level will depend upon the gradient, at that 
level, of the isobars within which the rotation takes place. It has long been 
surmised that the axis of a cyclone is inclined to the vertical and the con- 
siderationa here set out add definiteness to the meaning of that idea. Oppor- 
tunities for definite evidence upon the subject are rare but we may cite an 
instance of a pilot-balloon ascent close to the core of a cyclone at 17 h 15 m 
on 28 March 1918. 

The point of obsciwation, near Leith, was about 100 kilometres due north 
of the centre of a well-marked circular depression which was complete up to 
800 kilometres in diameter. 

'I’lie observations were: 

Height I 23456789 10 km 

Wind-vol(jclty 4 333469 12 9 8 m/sec 

Wind-direction E SE S SE S SW S S S S 

'riuift the results give a south wind above the easterly wind on the surface 
and point therefore to the displacement of the core towards tlie north-west in 
the upper air. 


REVOLVING FLUID IN ACTUAL CYCLONES 

From these preliminary considerations we may pass to Lord Rayleigh’s 
equation (12) as representing the distribution of velocity in a cyclone originally 
normal in which convection at the core, and consequently convergence, is 
operative, and equation (13) as representing the distribution of pressure at the 
stage when the convergence ceases. Since the distribution of pressure in a 
cyclone of considerable dimensions will alter very slowly, we can regard the 
pressure equation as holding good for the specified distribution of velocity 
although the convergence may not have ceased. And the two equations may 
be regarded as general equations for the velocity and pressure in a cyclone 
originally normal but affected by convection at the core or any other process 
which is equivalent thereto and causes die convergence towards the centre 
of the circles of fluid in any layer. 

For the purpose of rigorous comparison we ought to make allowance in 
the equations for the rotation of the earth. For this purpose as a first approxi- 
mation, neglecting the earth’s curvature, weshould increase the radial accelera- 
tion in equation (i) by aww sin and subsequent equations depending 
upon it would be modified in consequence. And if the cyclone is travelling 
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Fig. 67 (XI, i). Graphs of the distribution of velocity and pressure in the baan of a 
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as our cyclones ti'avel we should allow for the effect of tlie motion of transla- 
tion, That may perhaps be sufficiently provided for by understanding that 
the velocity should represent the velocity relative to the tornado centre and 
not the resultant velocity of the air and bearing in mind the displacement of 
the centre of circular isobars with reference to the centres of permanent and 
instantaneous rotation. We cannot assume, even for the purposes of rough 
approximation, that the effect of tlie geostrophic term which ought to appear 
in equation (i) may be ignored in our consideration of the use of the two 
equations to represent the phenomena of the cyclones of our experience. 

We can give a general idea of the distribution of velocity and pressure in 
a cyclone that has experienced convergence towards the centre by presenting 
graphs on an arbitrary scale of the several terms of the right-hand side of 
equation (12) and their resultant and the graph for the resultant distribution 
of pressiire as given by equation (13), modified by the addition of 2 co«j sin ^ 
to the pressure equation from which equation (13) is derived by direct in- 
tegration. These graphs are all included in fig. 67, 

'Po provide material for comparison with actual cyclonic conditions we can 
appeal in the first instance to maps because they present the actual position 
at a specific epoch. We select the most conspicuous example known to us of a 
well-formed cyclone of the largest scale which is that of 20 Febniary, 1907, 
memorable for the gale which wrecked thea.s.5cr/jn off the Hook of Holland. 
Wc can regard it as a huge cap of air instantaneously in rotation about a centre 
very close to the west coast of Norway in latitude 6o°N in the North Atlantic 
not far from the centre of isobars. Taking the figures for pressure and velocity 
from the observations at exposed stations in the aoutli-western sector of the 
cyclone from the map for 8 h of 'the day of the storm^ we get the curves 
represented by the thick lines of fig. 67. The resultant graphs obtained from the 
equations are represented by continuous thin lines: the auxiliary graphs by 
clotted lines. I'hc similarity of the actual to the theoretical curves is sufficiently 
well marked to justify the comparison. It must be remembered that the winds 
arc surface-winds and the velocities of tlie tlieoretical wind of the free atmo- 
sphere have been reduced by subti-acting a third for the comparison. We 
ought also to note that there are in the map some local peculiarities which are 
practically of the highest importance because among them was the Hne-squall 

near tlic trough-line which caused the wreck referred to. Such local disturb- 
ances arc not represented in our diagrams, because the south-western sector 
was generally free from them. 

Another mode of comparison with the theoretical results may be based on 
the autographic records of wind and pressure obtained at the various observa- 
tories within the area covered by a depression. This metliod has the great 
advantage attaching to continuous records, but it is not quite so appropriate 
ns a perfectly complete map would be because the record which we obtain 
depends upon the travel of the disturbance over the station and changes in 
the distribution of velocity and prMsure certainly may take place while the 

1 Wcalhar of the British Coasts, chap, xi, § 7: Porecasling Weather, 2nd edition. 1923. P- 67. 
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record is in progress and probably more or less matenal changes occur in 
every case. 

Four anemograph records 

Taking first the infonnation provided for us by the records of anemo- 
graphs let us consider the four curves of fig. 68 which give smoothed curves of 
variation of wind during the passage of depressions on four occasions for which 
facsimiles of the original records appear in the First Report of the Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics^. The curves have been obtained by drawing lines 
along the middle of the ribbon of the original traces. 

The first, A, represents the changes in the velocity of the wind as a depres- 
sion. passed Aberdeen on the north. It is characteristic of records of such 
occurrences. The variation of direction was fromSW by S through W to NW, 
80 that the actual centre missed the Observatory; and it should be noted tliat 
the velocity increases to a maximum when the wind is from WNW and the 
centre is nearest. From that point it falls off again. The shape of the curve 
suggests therefore the simple vortex witli velocity proportional to ijr rather 
than the normal cyclone with velocity proportional to r. 

The next example, B,is from Scilly for 9-10 January, 1901, which shows a 
sudden lull and recovery in the wind. The shape of tlie curve suggests a nor- 
mal cyclone with great angular velocity comprised witliin a space equivalent 
to an hour-and-a-half on each side of the centre which passed from south to 
north : beyond those limits the velocity is nearly uniform for a long time 
before and after the passage of the centre but in opposite directions on either 
side of it. 

The third example, C, shows remarkable changes in wind at Holyhead 
during the passage of the storm of lo-ii September, 1903* which has already 
been represented In fig. 63 of chap, ix and which will be witliin the recollection 
of all those who were present at the meeting of the British Association at South- 
port in that year. The sudden change of direction from SW by W to NNE, 
N and NW shows that there was a centre to the north of the anemometer 
which passed from west to east but there is no proper symmetry with regard 
to the centre, At first we supposed that an explanation of this want of sym- 
metry might be found by assuming that there were two whirls both of the 
order Ajr superposed and not quite concentric, and tliat the smaller one 
escaped notice in the map of the depression in chap. ix. 

And this may remind us that there are endless possibilities for one column 
of revolving fluid within another because, as we have seen in chap, ix, a 
revolving column can be carried along with the flow along the isobars. Hence 
if the primary analysis of the distribution of winds over tlie northern hemi- 
sphere be a rotation from west to east round the pole covering in the more 
northern regions a rotation from east to west represented by a great anti- 
cyclone, then within cither the westerly or the easterly current or between 
them there may be examples of revolving fluid of which tlie whirl of 20 Feb- 
ruary, 1907, is a moat notable specimen, and within the area of a cyclonic 

1 Reporls and Mmoratlda, No. g. Details of Wind Structure. FiguroB no, i6, gd and 17. 
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depression of that type there maybe travelling columns of revolving fluid which 
are identified on the map as small secondaries. Even in those we may have 
still smaller wliirls which at most are represented by embroidery of the 
barogram. 

But the real explanation in this case proved to be quite different.^ The 
orientation of the winds on the two aides of the centre of the depression is 
nearly opposite and it was realised that, as the record of wind is obtained from 
an anemometer only 32 feet from the ground, the record will be subject to 
the peculiarities of the exposure; and that, according to the figures given in 
Table I of chap, ni, and the curve of relation of surface-wind to the gradient 
in fig. 19, the efl^ect of the exposure at Plolyhead is very dift’erent for different 
orientations. It seemed desirable therefore to “correct” the readings taken, 
from the record in order to obtain the “free” wind for the several orientations 
by the application, as a multiplier, of the reciprocal of the corresponding 
ratio of tile surface-wind to the geostrophic wind. The record, C, was therefore 
treated in tliis manner and a graph of the free wind of the depression thus 
obtained using the figures of Table I which were derived from an analysis 
of eight years of observation. The “corrected” graph is represented in fig. 
and it will be apparent that the original want of symmetry has disappeared 
and we obtain a very striking curve representing the distribution of velocity 
in the depression of 10 September, 1903, which consists of an inner portion 
or normal cyclone with a large angular velocity, like that in the central por- 
tion of the graph B, and an outer portion in which the variation of velocity 
with distance from the centre is more nearly according to the law Ar”^. The 
depression was travelling at the time at about 44 miles per hour or 20 metres 
per second ; and tlie diameter of the centi'al portion which took three hours 
to pass the instrument may be estimated at about 250 kilometres. On reference 
to the map on p. 244 we find that the centre of isobars was a considerable dis- 
tance south of Holyhead and we therefore have further direct evidence of the 
separation of the dynamic centre from the instantaneous centre in the case 
chosen as an example in chap, ix, The diameter of the complete revolving 
system is about 1000 kilometres. The nearly uniform velocity on either side 
of it in the record represents the velocity of ti'anslation corresponding with 
the isobars of the larger system in which the rotating column moved. They 
were from west at first but subsequently from north-west. Record C hns 
therefore furnished ua with another type of depression different in its dis- 
tribution of velocity from that of 20 February, 1907. 

The result is interesting in another way. The velocity at its lowest does 
not reach the zero line as it would do at the actual centre of instantaneous 
rotation of a travelling column. Making a correction for the deviation by 
friction, the minimum velocity is from 260° (W by S) and previously from 
221° (SW). Hence we may conclude that the instantanepus centre at the tune 
of the minimum velocity was a little to the north of the anemometer at 
Holyhead though the centre of the circle of maximum velocity was just to 
the south of that station. 
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It is only fair to say that in Table I of p. 100 there is another line of 
values for the ratio of the surface-wind to tlie geostrop hie wind at Holyhead 
which gives a much higher factor of correction for winds in south-easterly 
quarters. The result of using these corrections instead of those which were 
employed for fig. 70 is that the SSW wind when corrected reaches the very 
high figure of 130 miles an hour while tlie NNE wind on the other side only 
reaches 100 miles an hour. The want of symmetiy instead of disappearing 
is reversed. The discrepancy is to be regretted but, as we have already said, 
its existence is not siirpnsing because the determination of tlie ratio of the 
surface-wind to the geostrophlc wind depends upon a very rough-and-ready 
mode of procedure. Certainly when the figures were taken out it was never 
supposed that they would some day be used to correct individual readings of 
an anemometer of the first class; and yet, the conclusion that there was a 
symmetrical circulation round an instantaneous centre fits in so well with 
all the rest of the known circumstances of the occasion that it claims recog- 
nition in spite of the crudeness of tlie observations by which it has been 
reached. 

Let us therefore pursue the study of this occasion a little further. We have 
already seen in chap, ix that a normal cyclone with vorticity $ travelling with 
velocity V is represented by instantaneous rotation round a kinematic centre 
distant F/S from the tornado centre. With a rotating system in which the 
velocity depends upon the distance from the centre but is not directly pro- 
portional to it the result is not so simple, but we can obtain a solution graphic- 
ally. If we consider n “simple vortex” in which the velocity is proportional 
to i/j', a ring with radius r will have a vorticity proportional to i/r®, and 
when the system travels with velocity V the particles in that particular ring will 
have the velocity which corresponds with rotation round a centre at a dis- 
tance proportional to Vr^- Ily finding the centres for a series of rings we can 
obtain enough indications of the velocity at different points of the resultant 
field to enable us to draw lines of flow for the combination of the motion 
of translation and the motion of rotation in the “simple vortex.” 

Suppose, therefore, that we regard the conditions of the travelling cyclone 
of lo-ii September, 1903, ns represented by a normal cyclone witli a radius 
of 125 kilometres and marginal velocity of 43 metres per second occupying 
the central portion and surrounded by a simple vortex in which vr is constant 
and equal to the value indicated in the marginal ring of the normal cyclone, 
where v is 43 metres per second and r 125 lulometrcs. The product in c, g, s 
units is 5*4 x io^“. Combining the motion of this rotating system with the 
translation of 20 metres per second we get the results which are represented 
by the lines of flow charted in fig, 69 on the scale of the larger map of the 
Daily Weather Report. There is purposely a little want of symmetry in the 
lines, introduced by the change in the direction of the stream in which the 
rotating system was drifting. The centres which have been used for construct- 
ing tlie elements out of which the lines of flow are made are indicated on the 
chart; the figures against the centres give the radii of the original rings. 
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Fig. 69 (xi, 5). Chart for 18 h (pn the scale of tlio 7 h chai-t of the Daily Weaiiter 
Deport, 1 :2 xio’) of the lines of now of air in a sti-eam running at 20 metres per 
second, carrying with it a normal cyclone which has a diameter of 250 kilometres 
and vorticity f equal to 3-4 x 10”* radians per second, and is surrounded by a ''simple 
vortex" in the labile condition as regards stability having the product vr constant 
and equal to 5-4 x 10“ 0, g, s units. (43 metres par second at 125 Idlomoti-es.) 



Then taking a line across the chart indicating as nearly as can be ascer- 
tained the section of the system which passed over the anemometer at Holy- 
head we obtain the velocity for successive stages as the velocity in rotation 
round the centre proper for the moment witli the proper vorticity and radius . 
By these means a graph in a tliin line has been added to the diagram of fig. 70 
representing the velocity at different stages of the passage of the hypothetical 
system over the anemometer. We have already mentioned that the thick line 
represents the record of the Holyhead anemometer corrected for the friction 
at the surface. The reader must remember that the anemometer curve is read 
from left to right so that the later stages of the proceedings ore on the right] 
but the chart represents what passes over the anemometer from left to right 
and hence the earUer stages are represented on the right and the two represen- 
tations must be compared by reading in opposite ways. 

As an analysis of meteorological conditions the agreement disclosed by 
tbe companson is remarkable. No serious misrepresentation would result if 
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we regarded the cyclonic depression of lo-ii September as consisting of a 
central core of normal cyclone surrounded by a simple vortex, with m equal 
to 5*4 X io’° c, g, 3 units. 

It will be remembered that for stability vr ought to increase with distance 
and the actual example shows vr to be apparently just beyond tlie limit of 
stability. This is a veiy interesting circumstance in view of the fact that some 
day wc may learn what the consequence of instability must be in such a case. 
TJic normal cyclone is a very stable form of motion and the wavy form of the 



Via 70 (XI. 6) . Graph (lii thin lino) of dio computed record of the wind during the 
uassauQ oC tlio IiypothcLical cyclonic system represented in fig. 69, together with a 
Lraph (In thick line) of the record of the wind at Holyhead from 10 vSeptember, 5 h, 
to U aoptomber. cjli. 1903. corrected for the Influence of the friction of the surf^e 
bv tho data of Table I, clikp. iii. to give the velocity of the wind in the - ' free air.- 
^TUo tlure-acalo is odluatcd so that (If the gi-aph were reversed) tlie velocity at^y 
TKiint of it would corresiiond with that of a point in fig. 69 at the same distance from 
?lio centre on tlio lino of crosses which mnrVs the section of tlie system represented 
on tlio luiomogram for Ilolyheath 

On rovlHlUR the calculation of fig. 7 ° h' has boon noted that in dravring the theoreth^l 
ruvvii rooroflonted by the thin lino It woe oBSumed that Uio velocity of rota^n ln the dotted 
SrS o^^rino wag I m/seo Infltoad of 10 m/soc. The result of tho error is that the curve as 
dmwn doMOUdB move steoplyfroiu tho moxliunm thanwia intendod, Commring the two 
comDUtod and obsorOod. wo note that the velocity in tho cu^o of obse^atlon falls 
Jn more ? V SdW w?tU Inecoaso of dlHtonce from tho axis than is regular in a stable vorto- 
HiuMft not auroi'lslnR— also that tho velocity of the oxtornnl medium is 20 m/Mc in thw^ 
bit only IG See as incllcntod on the anemomotor. Tho ao arises from a special estimate of 

t^vo pairs of humps in theobaen-a- 

NvhaUis oahod a isobars of the orlRlnanargo depression — a most Interesting 
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graph of velocity is very suggestive of successive rings of stable motion 'with 
intermediate rings of less stability. It would of course be absurd to lay great 
stress upon the details of the shape of a graph arrived at by the method 
described, but the shape and its symmetry with regard to the centre are too 
attractive to be passed without remark. 

Perhaps we may regard the fast travelling cyclones, at least, as resembling 
more or less clearly the structure indicated by a simple vortex surrounding a 
normal cyclone, and gradually degenerating for lack of stability. That hypo- 
thesis explains another feature of the cyclone of lo-ii September wliich has 
for a long time seemed rather mysterious ; that is the looped trajectory marked 
L on the chart of trajectorie8,iig. 64of p. 244 It appears that, with the system 
described, there must be two points of zero motion, one within the region of 
the normal cyclone and die other somewhere in the simple vortex where the 
velocity is equal and opposite to the velocity of ti’nnslation. This point is 
clearly indicated on the chart of fig. 69 and the air which lias a westward 
modon just below it must form part of a trajectory such as that whicli is 
drawn on the chart from the starting point marked L. Looped trajectories 
are generally formed round die kinematic centre of a cyclone but they can 
also be formed in the peculiar cii'cumstances indicated in fig. 69. A few ex- 
amples have been found by R. Corless in an unpublished discussion of the 
complex cyclone of 23 October, 1909. 

The fourth trace, D of fig. 68, was merely introduced as an example of the 
discontinuity of velocity in the atmosphere as disclosed by the record of uii 
anemometer, but after what has been said about trace C and in view of the 
general similitude of die two curves it seems possible that the discontinuity 
was more apparent dian real. It should be noted that the time-scale for the 
trace differs from that of the other traces by twelve hours. The sudden in- 
crease of velocity occurred at 10 h on 3 August, 1900, A better example of 
discontinuity in velocity is shown in the record at Pendennis Castle for 
II August, 1903 1 which is reproduced In the Life~history , It would clearly be 
desirable to examine the effect of treating the other records of fig. 68 in the 
same way as those for 10 September. A cursory inspection shows that the 
irregularity of the two maxima of curve A for Aberdeen would also dis- 
appear. 

The distribution of pressttre 

To the distribution of velocity represented in fig. 69 may be fitted a distri- 
bution of pressure because, as we have seen in chap, ix, the field of pressure 
a travelling rotating system is obtained by the combination of 
the field appropriate to the rotadon with that appropriate to the translation. 
In the case of the normal cyclone it has been shown that the combination is 
a system of circular isobars identical with that appropriate to the rotational 
component but centred at a new point. The same mode of procedure enables 
us to deal with the central region of the scheme of fig. 69, within 125 kilometres 
of the centre. But m the region of the outer “ vortex,” where each ring of air 
has a different angular velocity, a whole series of new centres will be required, 
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not merely a single one; and the equation to the family of curves representing 
the isobars becomes complicated. The resultant distribution of pressure can, 
however, be obtained graphically. The component field of pressure in the 
region of the vortex appropriate to the rotation can be obtained by the 
integration of the gradient equation of p. 87 in the form 

dpjdr = pv (2co sin^ + vjr) 

by substituting A/r for the velocity in rotation, where A, in c, g, s units, 
is 5*4 X 10^®. The other component field, appropriate to the translation, is 
given by the geostrophic equation (G) 

dp'jdy = — 2oipV ain^, 

where for V is substituted the velocity of translation, which in c, g, s units is 
2 X 10^. Plotting these two component fields upon squared paper and com- 
bining them we obtain a cliart of isobars representing the resultant distribution 
(jf pressure which is quite similar in its general features to the chart of velocity 
ns represented in fig. 69. B\it tlicre are differences in detail which are specially 
noteworthy. There arc two points of zero gradient where the gradient for the 
motion of rotation is equal and opposite to that for the motion of translation, 
just as there arc two points of no velocity; but the points of zero gradient do 
m>t coincide with the points of no velocity. In the “normal cyclone*’ the 
point of zero gradient will be nearer to the centre than the point of no velocity ; 
nnd in the “vortex ” it will be further away. The separation of the two points 
of zero gradient in the resultant field of pressure will therefore be greater 
than the separation of the two points of no velocity, and the isobars must be 
adjusted to represent the situation. This state of things arises from the fact 
tliut the equation for tlic gradient of pressure in the field for rotation in- 
cludes a term v^jr which docs not appear in the geostrophic equation, (G) for 
the field of tran.slation. In other words, motion along a curved path balances 
a greater gradient than motion with equal velocity along a straight path. 

'The positions of the points of zero gradient will be on the y-axis as selected 
for the representation of tlic translation, and can be computed by writing y 
for r in the gradient equation and equating the right-hand sides of the two 
equations. It is evident that the two gradients are equal and opposite when 
the velocity of rotation v is less than the velocity of translation V. Thus, 
where the gradients are equal nnd opposite there will be a residual velocity 
in the direction of translation and, on the otlier hand, where the velocities 
are equal and opposite there will be a residual gradient of pressure In favour 
of the rotational component. Since the amaller velocity is to be found nearer 
the Centro in the normal cyclone and farther from the centre in the simple 
vortex the points of zero gradient will be nearer to the centre in the one case, 
and farther from the centre in the otlier case, than the two points of zero 
velocity respectively, The isobars which represent the distribution must be 
elongated to provide for the increased separation, 

I’he equation for the determination of the point of zero gradient in the 
region of the vortex is a cubic which has a real root giving a distance of 
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approximately 370 kilometres from the centre of the revolving fluid. This 
solution agrees well, aa of course it should do, with a chart constructed to 
represent tlie distribution of pressure. The displacement of the centre of 
isobars for the interior normal cyclone, for which £ is equal to 3-4 x 10“'* 
radians per second, in a current with a flow of 2 x 10® cm/sec, as computed by 
the formula of p. 241, is 15 kilometres. The calculated distance between the 
two points of 2ero gradient is therefore 355 kilometres. The separation of the 
two points of zero velocity shown in fig. 6g is 250 kilometres. Hence we ace 
that tlie point of zero gradient in the region of the vortex may be a considerable 
distance from the point of zero velocity. 

The conclusion is very well illustrated by the actual map of the distribution 
of pressure on the occasion of the (^clone of lo-n September, 1903, which ia 
given in fig. 63 of p. 244. We have there the two points of zero gradient 
indicated, one very definitely by the small circle near to Holyhead and the 
other very vaguely by tlie bending of the isobars in tlie neighbourhood of 
Aberdeen. Making an estimate of the position of tlie second, the distance 
apart measures about 500 kilometres which is again considerably greater than 
that obtained from calculation, but in this connexion we ought to bear in 
mind the recrudescence of velocity in the actual cyclone of lo-ii September, 
1903, shown in the record of velocity represented in fig. 70, at 600 kilometres 
from the centre on tlie eastern side and at 500 kilometres on the western side. 
We have already explained that too much stress must not be laid upon these 
irregularities in die curve; yet it is curious, if nothing more, tliat a ring of en- 
hanced velocity at 500 kilometres distance, with the pressure-gradient which 
would accompany it, would be extraordinarily useful in bringing tlie tlieo- 
retical map into accord with the observed phenomena. 

Indeed, the two external rings of the depression of 1903 indicated by the 
humps in the corrected anemometer record referred to in the note on fig. 70 
taken in conjunction with the more pronounced hump in the velocity curve 
for 20 Feb. 1907 (p. 262) which was derived from wind-observations at ex- 
posed stations furnish the most striking evidence that we have at our disposal 
for the reality of revolving fluid as the characteristic of the structure of some 
of the cyclonic depressions of our area, and also of tlie probable influence of 
convection, presumably of saturated air, in developing the energy of the local 
circulation. We have compared the successive impulses which produced the 
outer rings and the final core of the depression of 1903 to successive puffs 
from the exhaust of a steam-engine, but the scales of the two phenomena are 
very different. The puff of a locomotive is a matter affecting at moat a few 
kilogrammes of air; the amount of air removed to form the depression of 
lo-i I September would be of the order of half a billion tons and that removal 
was accomplished during the transformation in the course of one or two days 
of a slight sinuosity of the isobars south-west of Greenland into a woll- 
developed depression over the north-west of England. Apparently the trans- 
formation was achieved by three successive impulses of convection as recorded 
by the three recuperative rings of velocity in the trace of the anemometer. 
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Coviparison of themy and observation 

And now, having obtained, in a very unexpected manner, further in- 
sight into what the structure of an actual travelling cyclone really is we may 
profitably turn back to the representation of the theoretical normal cyclone 
as set out in fig. 62 of p. 24a. In describing the map we explained that the 
theoretical cyclone therein represented ended in a ring of maximum velocity 
which had to be adjusted to its environment and we had no information as to 
wha t the nature of the adjustment was. We left it as a discontinuity of velocity 
which had to be accommodated and now we see that the accommodation is 
arrived at by including in the column of revolving fluid an outer region wliich 
is approximately represented by the law of the simple vortex with vr constant. 
It follows that the urea of the column of revolving fluid extends far beyond die 
boundary which was drawn in figs. 62 and 63 to mark the limit of the normal 
cyclone and inchules on the northern side regions of zero velocity and of 
zero gradient of pressure which in themselves arc not at all suggestive of con- 
tinuous motion in rotation. In order to include the whole rotating mass the 
hou ndary circle in the map of fig, 63, chop, ix, ought to have extended northward 
beyond the Scottish mainland and in that case would have taken in also the 
curved isobar which crosses central France. It would follow tliat the whole 
mass of the revolving column occupied the outer margin of the general system 
of isobars running from west to cast across the map. When we tliinlc of the 
travel of a cyclone we must include those exterior regions which hitherto have 
seemctl to be only part of the environment. 

On the otlier liand, as a suggestion for the boundary of the nonnal cyclone 
which formed the central portion of tiie complete revolving system in the 
particular case of 10-11 September, 1903, thedotted circle of fig. 63, chap, ix, 
is much too large. Its radius ia 380 kilometres, whereas, according to tlie 
record of wind at Holyhead, the normal cyclone extended only to 125 kilo- 
metres from the centre. 'I'hc limiting circle, as drawn in fig. 63, was taken 
from the theoretical map of fig. 62 (chap, ix), and wc may now see the explana- 
tion of some of the differences between the two maps. There is a gradually 
increasing compression of the consecutive isobars in the outer region on the 
southern aide of tlio theoretical cyclone which is not borne out in the cora- 
, parison with the actual map. The changes in wind-velocity with distance from 
llio centre stand likewise in need of adjustment. When the theoretical map 
WHS drawn it was thought (p. 245) that too large a figure had been taken for 
the vorticity, but now it appears that for this particular occasion the opposite 
was the case; the vorticity for the central region was in reality three-and-a-half 
times the assumed figure ; but the radius over which it remained constant was 
only onc-tliird of that represented. The ring of maximum velocity was much 
closer to the centre ; the Immcilintc environment of the normal cyclone formed 
part of the revolving system and was a much more extensive and important 

part of it than was then supposed. _ 

We have noted some curiosities in the.relntion of wind to the distribution 
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of pressure along the axis of y, which in this case is drawn northward from the 
centre of the revolving fluid; there will be peculiarities of another kind in 
other parts of the area, which we have not yet ti'aced and which show that 
even in the free air, and when the balance of pressure and wind is completely 
adjusted, the relation of the wind to the distribution of pressure for curved 
isobai-s is by no means a direct connexion between the lines of run and 
separation of the isobars and the direction and velocity of the wind in the 
same locality. Many more examples must be analysed before the complicated 
relationships of pressure to wind in the case of revolving fluid can be regarded 
as established, but if our diagnosis of the conditions of the cyclone of 
lo-ii September, 1903, be correct we may derive some satisfaction for the 
discomfort which it caused to the International Meteorological Committee, at 
the Meeting of the British Association at Southport in that year, from the con- 
sideration that it was the first to yield a complete analysis of the true internal 
structure of a travelling cyclonic depression. 

The evidence of the barogram 

Turning to the records of pressure for evidence of the existence of revolving 
fluid, barograms with very steep fall and recovery of pressure such as those 
reproduced in chap, vni of vol. ii have been held to support the idea as 
representing the structure of tropical revolving storms and tornadoes. 

Records of pressure of travelling depressions of more northern latitudes 
are familiar to meteorologists but the analysis by inspection of their evidence 
in illustration of revolving fluid in the atmosphere is not an easy matter. We 
may first call attention to a peculiarity that is noticeable in many of them in 
connexion with the passage of the trough and may be attributed to tlie effect 
of the juxtaposition of bodies of air of different temperatures in the lower 
layers which destroys the symmetry of the distribution of pressure with regard 
to the centre. The motion of these heterogeneous masses of air is the chief line 
of approach to forecasting on the Norwegian system. Its relation to the 
distribution of pressure above them need not come very definitely into 
consideration of forecasts but it is interesting from the point of view of the 
dynamics of the atmosphere. The inherent difficulty about surface-tempera- 
ture in respect of the dynamics of the atmosphere depends upon its unilateral 
behaviour. In the free air all changes of temperature can find their adjustment 
in a mutually reciprocal manner. Cold air may go downward, warm air 
upward, but at the surface the air which is cooled must remain and in con- 
sequence the air of the lowest layers beneath a revolving column may show 
the combination of portions of markedly different temperature. Where these 
different bodies of air are in juxtaposition line-squalls occur and the symmetry 
of the curve representing the variation of the barometer is destroyed. In 
illustration of this interference with the symmetry characteristic of revolving 
fluid we may show the differences noticeable in six barograms representing the 
same cyclonic depression (fig. 71). On this account, ordinary barographic 
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recoi-da do not generally help us in our study of the relation of the phenomena 
of revolving fluid to those of cyclonic depressions in our latitudes. 

With regard to these curves we must explain that a mass of fluid in solid 
rotation passing at uniform speed over a barograph would leave as its record 
a trace in the shape of a parabola. The trace of a simple vortex surrounding 
the solid core would be a complicated curve of hyperbolic type. Thus the outer 
portions of the records displayed lit well enough witl\ an outer simple vortex; 
but just about where we should expect the parabola to begin there is a notable 
revulsion followed in at least three of the diagrams by a second and more 
successful effort to impress the barograph with a parabolic minimum. It is 
nntural to attribute this sudden interruption of tlie fall to some irruption of 
cold air. 



Fig. 71 (xi, 2). Graphs oi prcssiiro showing interference of the surface 
layers with tho symmetiy of revolving fluid, 1908. 


Occasionally however at different stations we have obtained curves repre- 
senting variations of pressure which may be attributed to revolving fluid. As 

ftti example we may cite the simultaneous records, represented reduced to 
half scale in fig. 72, from four micro-barographs which magnify the pressure- 
variation twenty fold. They are compiled from the records of 12 July, 1908, 

i8>3 
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and are reproduced in the Report of the British Association for that year^, 
The most conspicuous of these small depressions shows a well-marked 
minimum about 16 h 20 m at Peterafield; at Reading (Leighton Park) in a 
more flattened curve about 17 h; at South Kensington a sharp minimum at 
the same time and at Cambridge less pronounced but equally sharp at 18 h 

10 m. The times are not easily read be- 
cause the ordinates of tlte diagrams are 
curved and the timing of tlie clocks is 
not above suspicion. The photographic 
records at Kew show successive de- 
pressions of 1^ mb and 3 mb. The 
observations are supported by a record 
at Camden Square®. 

The map for 6 p.m, of that day 
shows an elongated area of low pressure, 
29’6 in, extending from the west of 
Scotland to the middle of France. The 
recorded meteorological history of the 
day is that there had been thunder- 
storms over the Channel islands. At 
Kew the passage of each of the two 
depressions corresponded with a change 
of wind from north-east to south-west 
and back again but there was little 
rain and only light winds. At South 
Kensington the weather was what is 
called thundery, the larger of the two 
depressions was accompanied by heavy 
clouds and a few drops of rain but 
nothing more. 

The barometric records for the four 
stations are so much alike that it is 
scarcely possible to avoid the con- 
Fig. 72 (xi,3). Micro-barograms. elusion that the depressions formed a 

travelling train. Each shows a smaller 
depression representing the loss of about 8 million tons of air followed by 
a larger one representing the loss of about 35 million tons. According to our 
computation the larger of the two depressions regarded as a dynamic centre 
might indicate a tornado centre one kilometre to the east with a velocity of 
spin of 15 m/sec at a radius of lo km. On that hypothesis the train travelled 
from Petersfield over South Kensinjgton to Cambridge in about two hours at 
about 50 miles an hour, but was so long that its head was about seven miles 
beyond Cambridge station when its tail was leaving Petersfield. 

^ British Association Report, 1908, p. 608. 

• Symons's Meteorological Magaxine, vol. xLin, 1908, p, 135. 
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At Epsom, on the line, there was a sudden, drop of tlie barometer, about a 
tenth of an inch (3 mb) at 5 p.m., and likewise at New Malden; and to the 
east of that belt there was heavy rain. 

The air-current of 50 miles per hour that carried the train from Petersfield 
to Cambridge was not indicated at the surface at any of the stations, nor was 
there any notable wind while the two depressions were passing. The current 
must have been in the upper air carrying the local spins in the same way that 
a travelling cloud carries water-spouts. 

We have taken the circular form as typical of the stable condition of 
rotation but apparently there may be other forms too. The isobars of per- 
manent cyclones are of very diversified shapes and are subject to continual 
change. The elliptic shape is, however, often persistent and possibly an. elliptic 
form of line of flow is a stable form. A noteworthy example occurred on the 
map for yh on 29 August, 1917, in which the major axes of successive 
isobars were just twice the minor axes and the distribution of wind showed 
proportionality to the distance of the isobar from the centre. 

The reader will gather from the fragmentary nature of the discussion of 
the application of equations of revolving fluid to the phenomena of cyclones 
that the subject is ns yet almost unexplored. So for as we have gone, it would 
appear that the distribution of velocity in the ordinary cyclones of our maps 
suggests the^simple vortex” with velocity . 4 /r for the outer margin of a cyclone 
with velocity and the examples of the fast travelling storms of the Life^ 
history were not exceptional in that respect. The cyclones of our maps show 
local distortion of the isobars in the form of secondaries or line-squalls and 
we have yet to learn how these disturbances become incorporated in the larger 
general circulation and what is their ultimate effect upon that circulation. 
A cyclone like that of 20 February, 1907, certainly represents the instantaneous 
motion of revolving rings about 2600 miles in diameter, or 40“ of latitude 
and a mass of several billion tons; and such a mass must have a good deal 
of stability. At the surface the variations of temperature arc very considerable 
and cause local phenomena of various kinds, but up above we may suppose the 
distributions of temperature to become os symmetrical ns those of pressure or 
wind. 

It has long been supposed that the variations of temperature at the surface 
are themselves the cause of the original circulation of the cyclone, but it is 
much more easy to explain convection along the core as the effect of an 
existing circulation above than vice versa^ and there are so many examples of 
convection attended even by copious rainfall which produces no visible circu- 
lation that it is difficult to regard convection from the surface ns a sufficient 
cause of our numerous depressions. A useful example may be given from the 
remarkably wet period of 27 July to 5 August, 1917) of the influence produced 
by rainfall^. At tlie beginning of the period very heavy rainfall occurred in a 
region of strong winds near Glasgow without any apparent effect on the 
circulation. But after four or five days of rain about the Straits of Dover, in 
^ For anotlier oxamplo hoo Daily Weather Reports for 3-10 January, 1919. 
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a persistently quiet environment, a moderate cyclonic depression did appear 
near that area and it disappeared again after a few days’ existence. As the 
equivalent of the energy set free by the condensation of water-vapour it was 
very inadequate and we cannot suppose that there was any proportionality 
between them. Some other conditions than simple convection from tlie sur- 
face are necessary for the development of our cyclonic storms and when they 
are developed other conditions than convection at the warmest spot provide 
for their maintenance. 

Thus it would appear that the trace of an anemometer record after cor- 
rection for surface disturbance in certain notable cases leads us to tlie identifi- 
cation of a mass of revolving fluid in the atmosphere carried along in a current 
belonging to a more general circulation. The identification is however only 
an occasional pleasure. 

Horhontal motion and vertical disturbance 

Looldng back upon the chapter now completed and its predecessor tlie 
reader can hardly fail to note that all the influences which are cited as affecting 
the distribution of velocity in, the atmosphere are related to motion in the 
vertical, and all the movements of the air cited from anemograms or introduced 
by symbols into the algebraical equations are horizontal. 

In fact the revolving fluid of these chapters seem to have been regarded 
as a column, reaching up to tlte stratosphere, of which any horizontal section 
is a layer of fluid to which tlie reasoning of horizontal modon can be applied. 
Probably there are examples to be found which would justify the assumpdon 
because the distributions of pressure may on occasions extend from the ground 
to the stratosphere, but the process of formation of a column of revolving 
fluid of that verdcal extent has never yet been deciphered by observation. 

The distribution of pressure at sea-level is the integral of all the distribu- 
tions above it, but to assume that the motion in each successive layer is 
horizontal while vertical modon is cited as its ultimate cause is hardly reason- 
able. Upward modon is implied both by penetrative convection which may 
take place in spiral curves round the solid core and by motion along those 
isentropic surfaces which are inclined to the horizontal. Both require satis- 
factory arrangements for the delivery of the air when it has reached the 
limit of its convecdon. The arrangement sketched in the model of fig. zzo of 
vol. II may represent such an arrangement which is the more probable when 
we consider that in the frontispiece to The Life-history of Surface Air-currents 
the surface air which forms the leaving portions of the loops of the trajectories 
as represented dieoretically in fig. 65 is of different character from that of the 
entering pordons; it has in particular a lower temperature. 

In that case the horizontal winds on the map for sea-level are not a com- 
plete representadon of the behaviour of surface-air. The pressure lines are 
the resultant effect of the distribution at all levels, but at some level in the 
upper air there may be a horizontal section of limited thickness which corre- 
sponds approximately with the behaviour of a horizontal disc of revolving fluid. 
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The fact that it has been necessary to select the cases -warns us that we 
cannot analyse all records into recognisable flow and spin, and indeed our 
analysis does not extend beyond the diagnosis of travelling spin in a single layer 
of the atmosphere at about the level of 500 metres. In chapters rii to v we 
have made some approximation to the filling of the apace between the plane 
of the spin and the ground, we have still left for future exploration the relation 
of a travelling spin to the free atmosphere above it. 

The work which this chapter represents was prompted by Lord Rayleigh’s 
opinion of the importance for the science of meteorology of the theory of 
revolving fluid. In view of the striking effects of tropical hurricanes and 
sub-tropical tornadoes the opinion is natural enough; but so far as tlie meteo- 
rology of middle latitudes is concerned it may be said about revolving fluid that 
the inverse proportion of its importance to its linear dimension, the difficulty 
of detecting it in the flow that carries it, the disturbance of the lowest layers 
by turbulence, and the modern assurance that when it seems to be recognisable 
it is dying, make one hesitate to acknowledge the importance that it used to 
have. It is not easy to point to any part of modern practice that turns upon the 
theory of revolving fluid and it is not unfair to say that at the present day the 
kinematics of the surface-air is of more importance than the dynamics of the 
air above — trajectories are more regarded than lines of flow. 

The outstanding question of the cyclonic depression, whether it be 
represented by revolving fluid or not, is the relation of convection to its 
development, the part of the subject which is noticeable in our experiments 
but not in our theory. Whatever the tlieory may be the disposal of hundreds 
of thousands of millions of tons of air removed from a limited area of the 
surface to make a depression is a practical reality and a serious matter for 
meteorologists. To this question we must give some attention before taking 
leave of our reader. 
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Fig- 73* Trajectories of air, November and December, 1882. 
From The Life-Mstofy of Suvfaa Air~curr»nis (H.M.S.O,), 
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Fig. 74. Paths of cyclonic deprosslons with long Ufo-histories. 

1. From the 'Wostorn Pactflc on 20,11.95 to middle North Atlantic on 22,1.96, with 
dapllcationln the Pacifle alter 8.1.96 and redistribution on 1.1,1.96 at tlvo Pocky Mountain 
barrier (McAdlo). 

A similar example is given by H. Harries, Q. J, Roy% Moteor, Soc. vol. xii, 1886, p, 10. 

2. From the Great Lakes 1. 10.13 by on Irregular path to the Farofi on 28.10,13 (McAdle). 

3. From equatorial Atlantic, long. 33® W, on 3.8,99 to W. Indies, long. 67® W, on 8.8.99 
and by an ordinary path ol Imrrlcanes and doprosslona to tUo Mediterranean on 9,9.99 (M, 0 .). 

4. From Vancouver Island 23.2.25 and Canadian border 24,2,25 round the world to 
Strait of Bello I0IO on 23.3,25 (Mitchell), 

Each of the lour paths has its lino specially marked and dated at Intervals. 



CHAPTER XI 


HYPOTHESES AND REALITIES ABOUT ADVECTIVE 
AND DIVECTIVE REGIONS 


Lot tha great world spin for over down the ringing grooves of change. 

The motion of air and the movement of depressions 
Our discuaaion of the dynamics of the atmosphere has led us to the opinion 
that for meteorological practice the study of trajectories is of more importance 
than the dynamics of revolvbg fluid. By way of frontispiece to further progress 
we give some examples of two kinds of trajectories, namely the trajectories of 
air ill November and December, 1882 (fig. 73), taken from The Life-history of 
Surface Air-currents, and the trajectories of centres of cyclonic depressions 
(fig. 74) taken from various sources. 

The first takes our thoughts back to the concluding chapter of vol. iii in 
which we endeavoured to get a general notion of the flow of air from divective 
to advective regions with the idea of tracing its connexion with the normal 
distribution of pressure. The result was not exactly satisfying and the 
trajectories of air give some suggestions of the reason. The pressure-distribu- 
tions are a guide to the instantaneous flow but not to the long treks. Speaking 
generally for northward moving air (equatorial air) centres of depressions are 
goals to be arrived at by passing from high pressure to low ; for southward 
moving air (polar air) they are marks to be passed and the transition is from 
low pressure to high. Here is one of the notable examples of the difference 
between dpjdt and DpjDt for a parcel of moving air which is illustrated in the 
frontispiece of the Life-history. 

The map of the trajectories of the centres of depressions is dynamically 
perhaps more complex. The localities and paths of centres of depressions in 
the year 1923 have been set out in maps of chap, viii of vol. ii, and those for 
January to April 1925 more elaborately by C. L, Mitchell in the Monthly 
for January 1930; clearly they are characteristic of the region 
of conflict between equatorial and polar air. Years ago they would certainly 
have been regarded as suggesting the travel of an identifiable mass of revolving 
fluid. Now we have to think of the generally accepted view, already men- 
tioned, that when the identity is 'hlost nearly evident the local distribution is 
dying out. And yet there is a sort of continuity of motion, if not of centres 
then of the general system ih which a fresh' centre is formed while an old 
centre is on its death-bed. The new centre must owe its development to a 
convectional impulse similar to that which caused its predecessors but in a 
different locality. So we mayregard the travel whichis denied to anindividual 
centre as belonging to the convectional impulse which has a depression centre 
for its objective. That might be a general description of the sequence indicated 

(282) 
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by J. Bjerknes’s diagram^ of the alternate invasions of the cyclone belt by 
equatorial and polar air. 

If the conflict between polar and equatorial air be indeed the expression of 
the reaction between the underworld and the overworld as we have suggested 
in ehap. viii of vol. lli, then the travel which carries the centres of depressions 
may be that of some deformation of the isentropic surface which separates the 
two worlds. 

Put succinctly we shall endeavour to show that, personifying the acknow- 
ledged difference, the aim of the equatorial air is by its motion to fill up or 
destroy depressions, that water-vapour intervenes and not merely frustrates 
that aim but actually secures the opposite — it is water-vapour tliat “rides in 
the whirlwind and directs the storm”; on the other hand, the aim of polar air 
is to create or enhance anticyclones, and so far as we can tell it succeeds, unless 
it loses speed. 

ADVECTIVE REGIONS 


Meteorological tradition — a change of front 
When the original text of this volume was written the travel of cyclones and 
cyclonic depressions, as illustrated by fig. 74, was the aspect of the general 
prolilcm of weather most present to the mind; cyclones or tropical revolving 
storms were accepted as revolving fluid travelling as vortices with vertical 
axes. There was continuity between tliem and the cyclonic depressions of 
middle latitudes by the travel of the vortices round the western extremity of 
tlie anticyclonic avens of the tropical seas. 

The aim of dynamic meteorology at that time might have been stated as 
follows! to determine (i) the dynamical structure of the travelling entity of a 
cyclonic depression, (2) the physical causes of its maintenance or decay, 
(3) tho laws of travel by which the direction and velocity of its motion could 


bo anticipated. . ,. 

Tlie ambition of the meteorologists at the same time was to generalise on 

these principles the situation presented by the daily map and thus announce 
beforehand the motion of the cyclonic depressions across the map. Those 
responsible for the subject in Britain were still cognisant of the effort of 
The Times and The New York Herald to forecast the arrival of storms crossing 
the Atlantic in about four days. By extension of the area of 
period of travel miglrt be extended 30 that with a map of the nortem heini 
snhere it might bo possible to announce tfie behaviour of depressions fbr 
Ire than a day, perliaps for a week ahead. With that object tele^aphai 
reports from IceLd and wireless reports from the 

The investigation of the upper air was actively pursued with the co-operahon 
of a rmber of volunteer worken, in different parts ^ “tty 
representation in three dimensions 

some confidence to a time when a single efficient map of the northern liemi 
• . ]. Dlernaa. a.al H. Solborg, vol. ui, No. i, IMrtianla, 19.., 


P. 15. 
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sphere for one hour of tlie day might replace the tlireo maps for 7 h, 13 h and 
18 h of a limited area. Weather-maps were classified into types ■which might 
indicate a definite sequence*-. The precedent of the tides, longo tntervaUo 
perhaps, might be followed. A general forecast for the whole region for a week 
might be issued to be punctuated locally from day to day. 

It must be remembered that before broadcasting made the anticipations of 
the weather twelve hours ahead a matter'of personal interest to millions, fore- 
casting could have little practical application. Gale-warnings were trans- 
mitted by telegraph to some hundreds of sea-ports and notified by signal- 
cones, but they dealt only with the conditions of wind and naturally tended to 
lay stress on tlie distribution of pressure. Very few persons were aware of the 
prospect of rain, frost or fog before the event. The success or failure of each 
warning and forecast was however carefully scrutinised and in, practice fore- 
casting was the touchstone by which a meteorologist could test his own know- 
ledge of the laws of weather, and an acknowledgment of a public demand, 
rather than the satisfaction of official and public need. 

The difficulty that we sought to overcome was that we d id not know exactly 
what travelled, nor what laws it followed in its travel. We knew that a spin- 
ning mass of air, provided it was suitably ended at bottom and top, might 
travel as a separate entity for a time and produce effects distinct from those 
of the current which presumably carried it, and we knew that some kind of 
identity could be traced for thousands of miles; but we did not know exactly 
how It might originate nor what process there might be for it to take advantage 
of local conditions to nourish itself during tlie journey, nor its relation to its 
eri'vironment. No other form of structure than revolving air was suggested ns 
adequate for the task, but the records left by passing depressions were not 
at all conclusive for the hypothesis of rotation like a solid. 

Consequently the demonstration that the irregularities of the movement 
of the surface-air indicated on an anemogram might be consistent with tho 
existence of a layer of revolving fluid in the upper air at perhaps 500 metres 
was regarded as a definite step in the progress of our investigation. 

The kinematics of air-masses 

But now the attitude of meteorologists towards dynamics has changed. A 
modern meteorologist would probably claim (and we should agree) that the 
analysis conclusively disproved the existence of regular spin in tho surface 
layer represented on the weather-map, and he might go on to say that re- 
volving fluid in the upper air hangs on tlie thin hypotlietical thread of motion 
under balanced forces; consequently the case for the travel of revolving fluid 
should be regarded as having broken down. What we tried to synthesise 
into a single living entity the modern view, led by the Norwegian school^ 
analyses into air-masses labelled polar air, tropical or equatorial air, maritime 

‘ W. J. ve.u'BQhh^T.LehfbiuhdfrMeiaoroiogie, Stuttgart. 1890, chap, ix; E. Gold, "Aids j:o 
Forecafitdng: types of pressure distribntidii with notes, etc " M.O. Geophysioal Memoirs, 
No. 16, 1920. 
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air or continental air as in fig. 135 of vol. iii; the air-masses being separated 
by discontinuities into fronts, the phenomena of weather are the mutual 
action and reaction of the fronts. Air-masaea become entities and if they 
derive their right to existence from any spin, it may be perhaps as a con- 
sequence of the earth’s spin, but it is not a local spin. 

So the cyclonic depression and the anticyclone become merely conventional 
names to indicate what in vol. m we have called ndvective and divective 
regions. Under those conventional names tliey are studied in minute detail 
with corresponding advantage to tlie forecasts. 

The data which now go to make a day’s maps are nearly four times as nume- 
rous as those which we thought it necessary to collect — 7500 in 1930 instead of 
2000 in 1914. Instead of reducing the triad of maps to one a day, a fourth 
map, for i h, has been added, and the forecaster has supplementary informa- 
tion for 10 h and 16 h. In fact the central offices are now doing what we 
thought would be natural local work when we had discovered the general 
laws of weather and announced tlio conclusions drawn from them. 

The change ofvicw originating in the exigencies of war came at a time when 
forecasters had acquired the advantage of wireless for the transmission of 
data and the broadcasting of inferences, and aircraft required details of 
weather which a close analysis of the behaviour of depressions could give. 
The general laws of atmospheric structure and tlio travel of depressions were 
of less practical importance than the accurate anticipation for a few hours 
ahead of wind, weather and visibility. 

Discontinuities and “fronts” have become the working entities of the 
modern forecaster in place of revolving fluid. As soon as the stage of revolving 
fluid is arrived at occlusion of the equatorial air or warm front has occurred and 
death follows. “Now depressions when they reach the British Isles are nearly 
always occluded.” A general account of the new method by E, Gold has 
been given in vol. n, The technical details do not come within the scope of 
this work ; they have been set out officially for English readere in a new version 
of The Weather Map^ by J, S. Dines. 

We do not regard it as part of our present duty to discuss methods of 
forecasting; the finer details are far too much n personal matter for the 
forecaster who has the responsibility of translating to-day’s map into to- 
morrow’s weather. He may go upon certain recognised general principles but 
the judgment which he uses in wording an announcement to the wide world 
must be his own. A forecaster’s heart knoweth its own bitterness, and a 
stranger intcrmeddleth not with its joy. 

But the revised scheme of forecasting has moved the whole meteorological 
world which thinks of fronts whereas the older forecasters used to think of 
whole depressions. The detailed character of the forecasts makes them pecu- 
liarly acceptable to the spirit of this tachistocratic age, and tlic reader may 
expect some information about the principles upon which the revised method 
of forecasting relies. 

1 M.O, 'Publication, No, 225 I, 1930. 
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We must refer to the diagrams of vol. ii, p. 387, “ The normal birth, life 
and death of a cyclone are illustrated in fig. 3. Fig. 3 (a) shows a cold easterly 
current and a warm westerly current in juxtaposition. The cold air begins to 
bulge southwards, and the warm air northwards in (i). In (c) a cyclone has 
formed, and (d), («), (/) show successive stages, until the whole of the warm air 
has been lifted above the cold air. The cyclone gradually dissipates, ns indi- 
cated in (f) and (/<).” 

These proceedings are the result of the action and reaction of polar nir, 
represented in the first diagram as forming a cold, dry east wind, and 
equatorial air represented as a relatively warm, moist west wind in juxta- 
position. The opposite wields are separated by a straight line called the polar 
front which it is supposed can be identified upon investigation somewhere on 
every meridian of the hemisphere. 

In the succeeding diagrams the polar front continues as a line of separation 
between polar and equatorial air, though it is bulged nortliwards by the 
movement of the warm air northward — an advance of the warm front — or by 
the cold air on the western side southward, turning east — tlie advance of the 
cold front. The portion of the cyclonic area covered by equatorial air bulging 
to the centre and nearly surrounded by polar air is called the warm sector. 

The cold front is the dominant element of the partnership; it invades the 
warm front from the north and turning eastward continues its invasion until 
it has reached and overlapped the eastern portion of tire polar front with the 
easterly wind north of it (somewhat diverted from its normal direcftion) nnd 
thereby isolates the portion of the equatorial air nearest the centre of the 
cyclone. It thus secures the “occlusion” of the cyclone. Access of equatorial 
air along the surface being denied, the cyclone perishes. 

We may note that if a billion ton depression with a radius of 600 km were 
surrounded by dry air with an inward component of velocity of 5 m/sec wo 
should expect it to be levelled in about 3 days. But here we must remark that 
the effective power of occlusion to annihilate depressions depends upon the 
surrounding air being dry. If part of it happened to be saturated by passing 
over warm water or being subject to some other influence to produce the same 
effect, the most intrepid forecaster would hardly be able to say offhand what 
would happen. 

Meanwhile the cold front on the west “undercuts ” the western margin of 
the warm sector, and with a wedge-shaped push causes comparatively sudden 
lifting of the face of the warm front, with all the consequences indicated in the 
trough of a V-shaped depression or a line-squall. 

That line of contact with cold air invading warm air used to be called the 
squall-line of the trough of a depression but is now a principal cold front. 

Pursuing these general principles in the study of the details of maps as of 
p. 401 of vol. in, we get minor differentiations, principal and attenuated warm 
fronts, principal and secondary cold fronts succeeding one another at irregular 
intervals in the manner suggested by the figure of breaking atmospheric waves 
on p. 27 of vol. m. 
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And besides occlusion we have areas of subsidence where air descends and 
displays exceptional dryness, and indeed in a northern climate we can hardly 
conceive of really dry air except ns drawn directly from tlie upper regions 
where the maximum vapour-pressure is at most a small fraction of what is 
possible with surface-temperatures. So very dry air anywhere implies down- 
ward motion ; but if our conception of motion along an isentropic surface from 
low pressure to high pressure under die influence of increased velocity is 
correct downward motion need not imply subsidence. 

Behind each front is an air-mass tlie provenance of wliich can be traced 
and tlie mass identified as equatorial air from tlte region north-west of the 
permanent Atlantic anticyclone forming warm fronts, or polar air forming cold 
fronts coming from the American continent or from somewhere in the north- 
western or northern Atlantic and bending eastward. It may be modified by 
eastward travel over Atlantic water and become maritime air acting as a 
deputy warm front. 

The cold side of the polar front may also be supplied by air from north- 
eastern or eastern Europe, and perhaps ultimately from Asia; but these 
supplies of cold air from the east are leas noticeable in north-western Europe 
than those from the west, except on such occasions aa the long frost of 
February 1929. 

This description of the behaviour of fronts is amply supported by physical 
explanations of the weather incidental to the advances of the fronts. The 
general associations are represented in tire diagram of fig. 2 of p. 386 of 
vol. II, which shows the air of the ■west-soutli-wcsterly wind of the warm 
front ascending over the cold air lying across tire warm front at tire surface 
as shown in the model of p. 389 of vol, 11. In its progress it produces first 
detached clouds, then nimbus, then alto-stratus, then cirro-stratus, and 
finally cirrus : the sign to wise men in the cast of an approaching depreasion. 

The direction of the isobars in the warm sector generally between west and 
south-west is an indication of the direction of motion of the centre and for that 
reason the line of the polar front eastward from the centre was called the 
steering-line. 

All this seems entirely reasonable and moat valuable as providing a plan of 
detailed study of the surface-air and ideal language in which to express the 
behaviour of air. It began with steering-lme and squalUlino, both good, and 
discontinuity, only moderately good ; and now equatorial air, polar ait) warm 
front— principal and attenuated, cold front — -principal and secondary, occlimoii, 
subsidence, refraction of isobars make the language of the golden age of weather- 
study, which gave us weather-chart, forecast, cyclone, anticyclone, depression 
front and rear, secondary, satellite V-shape, trough, wedge and col, a back 
nurfiber, A modern meteorologist must now at least have learned to speak 
Norwegian. 

The render who wishes to appreciate the vitality and energy of the 
Norwegian school should read the application of the method to the analysis 
of the phenomena of six days weather (“Analyse dcr Wetterepoche, 9-14 
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Oktober 1923 ”) by Tor Bergeron and G. Swoboda^, with “Waves and whirls 
at a quasi-stationary boundary surface over Europe” as its subject. The 
analysis runs to a hundred pages and is prefaced by a table of tliirty 
symbols of meteorological status. 

The command of language is remarkable ; every new chosen word conveys 
the right impression and no more; and it has done more for developing 
interest in the science tlian either harmonic analysis, correlation or integration. 

Three points may engage our attention : first the diagram of origin, secondly 
the ascent of air in the warm front, and thirdly the convection at the squall-line. 

The diagram of origin 

With regard to the first, the diagram of origin, we find it easy to follow tho 
process from the bulge of the warm sector, onwards, but the preliminary 
easterly wind of cold air in juxtaposition with a westerly wind of warm air is 
something we have never seen on any map and never expect to see. One may 
imagine its existence from Dove’s expression of the meteorology of the 
northern hemisphere as the conflict of opposing winds, or from Helmholtz’s 
scheme of discontinuity between isentropic surfaces for rings of air moving 
north or south respectively, which was the starting point of V. Bjerknes’s 
theory of wave-motion in tlie formation of cyclones. And, in a way, the juxta- 
position of the cold east wind of the underworld, north of the polar front, with 
thewestwindoftheoverworldshownatthe surfacesouth of the polar front, may 
be claimed as a direct consequence of our analysis of surface-pressure into two 
parts, that of the underworld being opposite to that of the overworld if we take 
a horizontal section at 8 km or 4 km or even 2 km (vol. ii, pp, 262-3 and 
article 13, p. 412). 

Moreover, if we regard the polar air as proceeding soutliward from polar 
regions it ought to develop into an easterly current just as the trade-winds 
do at the equator. But if we trace back our depressions to their locus of origin 
over the Atlantic we find that the polar air instead of or after turning west 
turns east. Our diagram for the cradle of a cyclonic depression would be 


cold I 

warm 


instead of 


cold 

warni 


Depressions seem to originate in a rectangular kink in an isobar, not in a 
reversal of isobars. The reversal of isobars might indeed happen if the 
accounts of the underworld were not hopelessly complicated by surcharges of 
liability from the overworld. By all our laws of atmospheric motion, except 
one, there ought to be an easterly turn in the polar air, for a reason corre- 
sponding with that underwhich the equatorial air forms a west wind. That one 
super-dominant law is Law ix, the law of isobaric motion. 

^ VerSff. d. Geophys. Jnsi. A. Univ. Ltiptig, Zweito Serie, Bd. in, Heft 2, Leipzig 192.1 , 
S, 63-172, 
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Here (Fig. 75) are two specimen cradles of depressions for 8 and 10 Sept. 

1903* • 

The representation which we give of the cradle of a depression is in accord 
with Exner’s suggestion of the weatlier of what we may call the depression 
belt being due to masses of cold air breaking away from the polar regions and 
invading the westerly current. And indeed a general explanation on those 
lines is an obvious necessity of tlie situation generally accepted. 

The particular point to which we want to call attention is expressed in the 
question, why does the air flowing southward in the north-western area of the 
Atlantic turn left as it approaches temperate latitudes and join a westerly wind 
instead of turning right and providing an easterly 
wind as it ought to do in compliance with the law 
of conservation of angular momentum? 

The answer which we offer may be of sufficient 
general interest to justify our setting it out. It is 
clear that the southward flowing air is prevented 
from obeying the law of conservation of momen- 
tum by the coercion exercised by the distribu- 
tion of pressure which seems to be regulated 
by fluctuating centres of low pressure over the 
North Atlantic, "The large depression with its 
centre off the south of Iceland " of tlie broadcast 
reports. 

Tracing die isobar of 1004 mb over the Atlantic 
it will generally be found to include several low 
pressure centres one of them not far from Iceland. 

And in explanation of that generalised situation 
we would point out first that the air of the under- 
world, whatever its own proclivities may be, has 
to suffer the imposition of the distribution of 
pressure of the overworld above it, and this 
necessarily brings the southern fringe of tlie underworld into agreement 
with the established eastward motion of the overwork!, and in fact makes a 
kind of fiedtious displacement northward of tlie boundary-line of the two 
worlds beyond the limit prescribed by entropy. To a certain extent this 
behaviour coupled with the diurnal variation of entropy of the surface-nir may 
account for the apparent dynamical chaos of the depression-belt which is 
perhaps even more conspicuous in the southern hemisphere than in the 
northern. 

This in itself might perhaps carry the southward flowing air eastward but 
it is not likely that it would of itself completely override the influence of 
angular momentum throughout die southerly traverse. For that we want 
some additional influence that insists upon the development in winter of a 
centre of low pressure generally somewhere near Iceland. 

For explanation we may appeal to the excess of temperature of die water 
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over the air of the northern Atlantic especially in the western part, which ia 
shown in the maps of fig. of vol. 11. The perpetual supply of warm moist 
air must ultimately lead to vigorous convection, and tliat again to the distribu- 
tion of pressure which expresses itsdf as a persistent complex of cyclonic 
depressions over tlie North Atlantic. There is a similar complex, not perhaps 
so well-marked, in tlie North Pacific under the Aleutian Islands. That also is a 
source of travelling depressions whicli may begin like those of the Atlantic 
witli a rectangular kink in the isobars of the quasi-permanent low. Thus the 
cyclone designer should not reckon on having a blank sheet on which to write 
his pattern — somebody has been there before him and has left traces of a 
primary ^'vortex” in the upper air and a secondary oceanic depression at the 
surface. 

We may go a step farther and say that a right-angled kink in an isobar of 
the north-western Atlantic means an incipient cyclone which will be de- 
veloped in the southern quadrant and occluded in the eastern quadrant. 
But we should like to draw a distinction between an isolated rectangular kink 
in an isobar, which means a centre, and a series of parallel kinks in successive 
isobars which imply rather action in a line and develop into a line-squall or 
squall in the trough line. These are exhibited as the refraction of isobars, an 
attractive part of the subject of the theory of fronts. 

After all, the primary origin of cyclonic depressions can hardly be a matter 
of much practical importance because apparently our local maps are much 
more concerned with the final episodes of cyclonic history than with tlie initial 
stages. If it had been of serious practical importance no doubt the reality 
would have been substituted for an idea which is derived from theoretical 
considerations. The recent extension of the daily chart to include the whole 
of the northern hemisphere however may make it a matter of some scientific 
interest. 

By way of parenthesis we may remark that the ideas which are here 
expressed are also practically embodied in a paper by the late Prof. Exner^, 
“Ueber die Zirkulation zwischen Rossbreiten und Pol.” 

The ascetit of the air of the warm front 

In considering the relation of atmospheric movements to the entropy of 
the moving air we have assumed that the flow of air in the warm front over the 
cold air beyond the eastward prolongation of the polar front in a well-marked 
depression takes place primarily along an isentropic surface which divides the 
polar air of the underworld from the warmer air of the overworld above it. 

The assumption has aroused incredulity in some quarters but, indeed, 
making some allowance for the chaos of the depression-belt, the actual con- 
ditions can scarcely be otherwise. The flow represented in the horizontal 
section of the ideal diagram of vol. n, p. 386, shows a aeries of trails crossing 
the warm sector from a direction which we may call south-west bending some- 
what towards the north and impinging upon a mass of cold air shaded to 
' Mtiew, Zeiisohr-, Heft 2, 1927, p. 46. 
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indicate rainfall, which implies the upward movement of air; and the vertical 
section shows two lines of air flowing from the^^old front of the squall-line 
across the warm front and then up the slope of the polar (cold) air to heights 
ultimately marked by cirriia. The fact that the condensation is continuous 
implies that the departure from the original isentropic surface would be gradual 
and continuous too. The mnin part of the motion would always be along the 
isentropic slope with the current. 

No doubt the formation of cirrus would take place several surfaces above 
the continuation of the original surface of the polar air, but in a very real sense 
that surface would be a guide to the thermal changes which would occur and 
which would cause the flow to lead away from the original surface of flow. At 
each stage the flow would be approximately along the isentropic surface then 
occupied and the slope of the flow would differ so little from the slope of the 
isentropic surfaces that the slope of those surfaces is the best guide we can 
suggest for the development of the physical processes experienced. 

Near the ground the air will of course be somewhat turbulent and it will 
require a finite thickness of mixing air for its accommodation; but in so far as 
it is dry air, or as we have called it elsewhere gaseous air, it cannot penetrate 
below the isentropic surface representing its own condition. We have explained 
that Helmholtz discussed the question of the elope of the isentropic surfaces 
in the case of air which had acquired different entropies with different 
velocities of travel, and proved that when convection happened it would result 
in a mixture of portions of two consecutive layers and the convection would 
travel along the lower isentropic surface and tend to increase the difference of 
entropy between the surfaces in juxtaposition. 

So wc can only picture to ourselves the air of the warm front passing along 
an isentropic surface so long as it ia gaseous; and, as soon as condensation 
begins, adapting Itself to the next higher isentropic surface; but always with 
the understanding that it could not pass below the surface to find the place to 

which its entropy entitles it. , 

We take a mass of air of low entropy to be just as impenetrable as a 
mountain to air of higher entropy that has a correct appreciation of physical 

The convection at the sqmll-Une 


Conditions arc quite dilTcrent in the case of impact of the cold front upon 
the equatorial air at the squall-line. For that we can only refer to the picture 
of the isentropic surface (1075 megalergs per unit of temperature given ^ 
fig. 98 of vol. HI, for the deep depression with a centre m the ^outh-west of 
lihnd on 12 November, 1901. which, since its publication, has been 

shows a very steep slope in the quadrant 
of tlic centre and it must be noted that that surface mi^ght act as a guide for air 
of the cold front to go downwards and/or for air of the warm sector to go 

the warm sector must certainly have gone up and have been replaced 

19-a 
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by air which, in some sense or other, came down. The effect is generally 
described as pusliing a sharp wedge of cold air under the warm sector. Giblett 
{y. Roy. Aero. Soc. 1927) gave a wedge sloping i in ao with a nose-point at the 
squall-cloud in the air at 500 m, four miles in front of the veer of wind. 

The figure referred to gives only a single isentropic surface, that one not 
necessarily the one along which the warm air was forced up. The whole 
situation is complicated by the turbulence of the operative air as well as by 
condensation and by tlie restriction imposed by the action talcing place at the 
ground where vertical motion is limited to the upward direction. 

We cannot offer any adequate representation of the dynamical process 
which expresses the thermodynamic changes until we are able to get informa- 
tion about successive isentropic surfaces. For tliat we have to wait until we 
have access to pressures as well as temperatures and humidities at surface- 
level, and some means of ascertaining the lapse-rate of temperature in the 
layers just above tlie surface. 

Cyclones and air-masses 

An essential difference between the cyclone of the nineteenth century and 
the alternative air-raaases of the twentietli as an expression of the characteristic 
behaviour of surface-air is suggested by the derivation of its name. Piddington 
derived the word as a name for tropical revolving storms from a Greek word, 
quite familiar to those who think of cycles, meaning the coil of a snake. 

A snake has a pair of very well-marked sides with a quite inconspicuous 
but very insidious forepart that one hardly dares to call a front; whereas the 
air-masses have fronts so impressive that they might almost be called brazen 
and sides that, if they can be said to exist at all, pass unnoticed. 

The winds of the cyclone are closely associated with the isobars; if the 
association were in perfect agreement with the law of isobaric motion the 
motion would be conservative in any horizontal plane, no gain or loss of mass 
would be required to maintain it; but the insidious foreparts of the coils of the 
snake have an incurvature which if it were at the same angle over successive 
isobars would have to be compensated by an ascent of air uniform over the 
whole area of the closed isobars {The Air and its Ways, p. 127). 

Nobody can claim that that is an accurate representation of the convection 
of a cyclone, and indeed differences of entropy in different parts of the area 
would be a good reason for handing over the vertical motion to tlie care of the 
fronts, or if we have to make a suggestion we should continue the coils of the 
snakes upwards into spirals round a central core, with some pleasurable 
anticipation of the results of an investigation of the real facts. In that case 
there is nothing in principle to prevent the representation of successive hori- 
zontal sections by similar distributions of pressure, leaving a ring round tlie 
core for the upward motion of the air which converges at ground-level. 

And here we come upon a real difficulty. The law of isobaric motion con- 
cerns itself only with horizontal motion ; the phenomena of weather within the 
boundary of a closed cyclonic isobar are not adequately provided for by 
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horizontal motion, and as regards the fronts any question about vertical 
motion is iiainpercd by the fact that the earth’s surface is a place where the 
laws of motion appropriate to the free air cannot find expression because, from 
the nature of the boundary, only upward motion is possible, downward 
motion, possible and indeed probable in the free air, is barred at the surface. 

I hat circumstance is of no practical importance in forecasting, the 
inferences from the behaviour of fronts can be baaed on general ideas of what 
might happen ; but it inliibita tlie possibility of having a horizontal section in 
the upper air similar to the surface section in the same sense as in the case of 
the cyclone. For real scientific progress a definite investigation of the struc- 
ture above the surface is absolutely essential, and no investigation is really 
adequate which docs not provide enough material to trace the isentropic 
surfaces. 

Whether the investigation proceeds by the jbw method or the raetliod is 
of little importance, the same material is required for either. We look forward 
therefore to some effort to provide the necessary data. To ignore the doctrine 
of fronts is as futile ns to ignore the doctrine of isobaric motion, and to leave 
out the limitation imposed by the doctrine of entropy is only to postpone the 
dawn of productive knowledge. 

In any case in these days of maps covering vast areas some alternative for 
maps at sea-level is necessary; if p is correct v is not, neither is tt nor 
Reduction of pressure to sen-level has done good service for nearly a hundred 
years in giving us an outline of the plan; when we come to real details some- 
thing else is required. 

TI-IEORIES OF CYCLONIC MOTION 

The methods which we have indicated are essentially empirical in that they 
depend on the recorded experience which we preserve in weather-maps, and 
have not found expression in algebraical formulae. 

There have been however many efforts to express the behaviour of cyclonic 
depressions in algebraical terms. Ferrel’s or F. H. Bigelow’s summaries and 
extensions for one side of the Atlantic and Sprung’s Lehrhich and Oberbeck’s 
memoirs for the other will be remembered by those who have any practice in 
theoretical meteorology. 

At the present day in the home country there is a tendency to regard 
dynamical meteorology as a part of forecasting, and from that point of view the 
classical works winch we have mentioned hardly call for detailed consideration. 
But there arc two names which are frequently referred to in meteorological 
texts, these are Max Margules of Vienna who wrote on the energy of stornw, 
and V. Bjerknes, formerly of Oslo, Leipzig and Bergen and riow again of Oslo, 
whose theoretical considerations expressed in “The dynamics of the circular 
vortex” were the starting-point of the more empirical development of the 
Norwegian practice by J. Bjerknes. , ^ j 

We may therefore regard the contributions of Margules and the dynamics 
of V. Bjerknes as classics of meteorological literature contemplated m chap. ii 
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as belonging to the theory of advective regions, and in that sense we may now 
refer to them. 

The tmdetiyiftg theory of discontinuity 

The idea of discontinuity in the structure of the atmosphere as a basis of 
meteorological theory may be said to have begun with Helmholtz as we havo 
already explained, and to have been pursued by Brillouin, exploited by 
Margules and used by V. Bjerknes as the basis of a theory which expresses the 
atmospheric vortex as a development of wave-motion in one of Helmholtz’s 
surfaces of discontinuity. 

On the theoretical side a good deal of stress has recently been laid on tlio 
importance of the contributions of Margules in which discontinuity is a 
notable feature. 

Margules — the energy of stonns 

As a preliminary to his work on the energy of storms Margules^ evaluated 
for certain special cases the energy represented by the distribution of pressure 
and compared it with that of the kinetic energy of tire motion of the air. As a 
result of his investigations he showed that in tire cases considered the kinetic 
energy is many times tlie equivalent of the potential energy. 

For B cyclone of radius r in on isothermal atmosphere in which the pressure rntigoB 
proportionally to distance from 745 mm at the centre to 760 mm in the undisturbed 
region the potential energy A estimated as /dwj/Pdo is given as A = -nT* x 6-3 kg-ca!/m“, 
or for a radius of 555 km, 6*i x io*“ kg-cal, sufficient to raise the temperature of the 
whole cyclone (under constant pressure) by •0026'’ C, 

The variation of pressure being linear the energy per unit of area is approxiniQtoly 
proportional to the square of the range of pressure between centre and margin. 

For a stationary whirl of frictionlcss air in which the particles describe circles round 
the vertical axis and in which there is no variation of velocity with height so that the 
whole moss shares the kinetic energy, the ratio of the kinetic energy to the potential 
energy is 4i»o/(Po “• P) where is the undisturbed pressure and p the pressure at the 
centre, l.e. 200 times for a centre 745 mm, 100 times for a centre 730 mm in an environ- 
ment of 760 mm. 

For a whirl on a revolving horizontal plane surface with the usual equation of 
sti'ophic balance and a pressure distribution increasing outwards according to the 
square of the radius over a range of 30 mm and radius 1080 km in latitude 45“, the ratio 
of kinetic to potential energy is 20 for a rotating earth and 76 for a non-rotating earth. 


In these calculations we must note that Margules takes the velocity as that relative 
to the earth. Helmholtz in somewhat similar circumstances took it as the motion 
relative to axes fixed in apace. The effect on the numerical expression of the relation of 
the kinetic energy of motion to the potential energy of pressure would be considerable. 

Moreover, if we understand him rightly he regards the kinetic energy of 
wind and the potential energy of lifted mass, expressed by pressure-diffe- 
rence, as alternatives. It is, however, obvious that the two forms of energy 
belong to the saime side of the energy-equation, not opposite sides ; they rise 

1 'tlber den Arbeltswert elner LultdruckvertoUung/ Dtnhach. fViatt. Akad. A. ^•Viss,, 
Bd. 73, 1901, tr, C, Abbe. 
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and fall together under the same originating influence or cause, whatever 
that may be. 

Margules points out that, on the theory which used to be accepted, an 
atmospheric cycle might be formed for air ascending to a height of 6000 m in 
a low lireasuro area considered warm (zSStt at 740 mm at the surface) and 
descending in a higli pressure area considered cold (770 mm at 273tt) ; he 
works out the cfflciency of the cycle at *21 for a circulation of dry air under 
adiabatic conditions and *126 for saturated air. We could thus obtain a transfer 
from high to low at the ground on account of the pressure-difference and from 
the cyclone to the anticyclone in the upper air on account of the reversal of the 
pressure-gradient duo to the difference of lapse-rate of pressure in the two 
areas consequent on the difference of temperature. Margules himself notes 
that the conditions of temperature postulated, namely cold high pressure and 
warm low pressure, are not in accordance with the results of the investigation 
of tl\e upper air. The hypothetical circulation is not necessary, as we shall show 
that the rotation of the earth itself provides for a flow from low pressure to 
high in the upper air unless the pressure-gradient is sufficient to keep the 
flow along the isobars. 

In his main paper Margules^ sought to discover tlie conditions in which a 
Buffleient supply of geopotontial energy could be stored to maintain a storm. He 
conceived the source of energy to be in the juxtaposition of two masses of air 
of different temperatures. He dealt only with adiabatic motion and as^med 
that the heat produced by friction was withdrawn. The position of equilibrium 
of the masses was calculated from tlie fact tliat in the final stage entropy must 
increase with height. His general enunciation of tlie problem is as follows: 


A mass of air in a cloeed system is at the beginning at rest and has a given initial 
internal distribution of temperature and pressure. It is set In motion by its tydency 
toward a condition of stable equilibrium. If there were no friction the individual 
portions of the mass would oscillate about their positions of equihbnum. In jbe 
Bcncc of friction the final condition is attained by the gradual consumption of kinetic 

energy. Wo seek the maximum values of 8 K -h (R) [i.c. of theincreaseof Hneticenergy 

of tlS^syatem H- tho kinetio energy lost by the whole system through fncUon] whl 
wc dosignatc as tho available kinetio energy of the system. Since the initial values of P 
rtha notentlal energy of tho system duo to its position and the acUon of grawty] and 1 
[ 'he intcmnl enow o£ 
for the final stage, 

Mnrgulcs considers first esses of discontinui^ in the horizontal in which 
masses of air of unequal temperature at the same level are separated by a sharp 
boundary. These conditions are typical of the gusts 

rr;7« “r 

to much larger values of the kinetic energy than the latter. 

. .t)bor dlo Enorglo dor Starnie,' Jahrb. k.k. Z.niralansi. f. Mei. und Geod^.. Wien. 1903, 

tr. C. Abbo. 
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Honsontal discontinuity. Let the mBBs of air in the lower part of a closed aystom 
[■very long in comparison with its height] be initially divided by a screen into two parts. 
Let the cold air be in the left hand chamber but the warm air in the right hand. Each 
mass of air to be at rest in either stable or neutral equilibrium; the whole mass of air 
in the enclosure above these two chambers takes no part in the successive processes ; 
we can suppose it replaced by a movable piston. What amount of kinetic energy be- 
comes available when we remove the screen and let the masses movo adiabatically? 

Provided that the pressure on the upper surface of the two masses remains un- 
changed there would be developed kinetic energy corresponding with a mean velocity 
of 13 m/sec of the total mass for a difference of temperature of lott extending to a 
height of 2000 metres, or 23 m/sec if the discontinuity extended to 6000 m. From 
which it follows tliat with chambers 2000 m high and a difference of temperature of 
lott storm-velocity could not be attained by more than one-fourth of the air, and oven 
a still smaller fraction if the loss due to friction be allowed for. 

If on the other hand the initial state is such that the entropy is constant in a hori- 
zontal layer, but the pressure and consequently the temperature of one mass is greater 
than that of the other, equilibrium la attained by horizontal motion only. If initially 
each of the two masses is in stable equilibrium then for a difference of pressure of ro mm 
(which implies a difference of temperature of itt) the available kinetic energy is that 
appropriate to a velocity of only 1*5 m/scc for the whole mass. The figure is therefore 
considerably smaller than in those systems that have horizontal differences of entropy. 
Morgules concludes: “It seems now to have been abundantly demonstrated that tho 
available kinetic energy of such a system is not dependent materially on the horizontal 
differences of pressure but on the distribution of entropy and the buoyancy dependent 
thereon.” 

“A great velocity of a mass of air over a broad area under the influenco of a hori- 
zontal pressure-gradient can only arise when this gradient is maintained by some out- 
side source of energy; otherwise it would disappear before any portion of the mass of 
air had attained the velocity of a moderate wind. Dry air possesses such a store of 
energy when horizontal differences of entropy of ordinary amount exist at any level; 
and not only when there is a sharp boundary between warm and cold air but also when 
there is a steady continuous horizontal gradient of entropy.” 

Margules considers further the kinetic energy for a system in which masses 
of air of unequal entropy are superposed in unstable equilibrium; but he 
points out that though such a condition would give sufficient energy for the 
development of storms there is little or no evidence tliat such a condition could 
exist for any length of time over extensive areas. 

Vertical itittabilily. If two isentropic colunms of air each 2000 m high are super- 
posed one above the other with a difference of temperature of 3tt at tho surface of 
separation such that the column of lower entropy is at tho top, the energy developed 
by the overturning of the masses to a position of equilibrium would be sufficient to 
give an average velocity of 14*85 m/sec to the masa. The height of the column In tho 
new position would be 4*14 metres greater than in the original position. 

Margules considers the suggestion that the source of energy of a storm 
may be found in the latent heat of condensation but concludes that in the 
circumstances postulated “ the latent heat of condensation contributes nothing 
to the energy of the storm.” 

He summarises the conclusions of his work as follows : 

The kinetic energy of a mass of air is derived from its internal energy and from the 
work done by the force of gravity. In the case of a continuous distribution of density 
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the importance of Rnivity in the production of great velocities can be concealed, whence 
we derive the very common belief that the horizontal gradient of pressure produces 
the storm. Ihit it is now demonstrated that, even when the distribution of pressure 
at the base ia ns observed in storms, still the horizontal movements of the masses have 
a potential energy that is only a small fraction of the observed kinetic energy. So far 
as I can see the source of storms is to be sought only in the potential energy of position. 
A Bystcni in which the masses are disturbed vertically from equilibrium can contain 
the necessary potential energy. Hence, therefore, the storm-winds develop by reason 
of tlie velocity due to descent and that due to buoyancy, notwithstanding tlie fact that 
these evade attention because of the large horizontal and small vertical dimensions of 
the storm area. The horizontal distribution of pressure appears as a translation of the 
driving power of the storm; by means of it a portion of the mass can attain greater 
velocity tlian by simple ascent in the coldest or descent in the warmest portion of the 
storm area. Here wo come into the presence of problems that cannot be solved by a 
simple consideration of the energy alone. 


Wc will not follow the details of the computations, we only remark that the 
whole process of physical reasoning is hampered by the limitation of height 
and the consequent implied limitation of thermal convection of moist air for 


which there ia no justification. 

Wc notice that the whole tendency of Margules’ discussion is^ towards 
regarding entropy as one of the controlling factors of the process. It is under- 
stood from the beginning that in the condition of equilibrium entropy must 
increase with height and when the reverse condition obtains kinetic energy 
will be developed in the process of readjustment. 

Mnrgules comes very near to the position set out in what we have called the 
law of iaentroinc motion that the motion is guided by the isentropic surfaces. 
If the motion is horizontal when the isentropes are horizontal it follows con- 
versely that when the isentropes ore not horizontal neitlier is the motion, and 
later we shall suggest that in the formation of anticydones a^ is 

moved from low pressure to high pressure it is guided by the isenttopic sur- 
faces. The shapes of tlio Isentropic surfaces are indicated in fig. 64 and tn 
relations of temperature and entropy in fig. 65 of vol. ii. 


Bjerknes— The dynamics of the circular vortex 

V, Ujcrkncsi approaches the subjeet from a different 
develops the distribution of pressure in a cyclomo 
projection of wave-motion (fig, 13 of vol, ni) m a f 

inclined to tlte liori.ontal at a slope of about 1 m too; on he u^ 

discontinuity, which is in fact an isentropic surface, many of tlie phenome 

of the cyclonic depression are staged. ^ ^vn^mical conditions of 

h;:" 

1 ‘On tlio dynamics of tho 

Bphoric vortox and wave-motions.- Goofys^ske PubhkaHonsr. 
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conditions are then barotropic in each medium but baroclinic at or across 
the surface of discontinuity. 

For liquids, homogeneous or barotropic means equality, of density, p is 
the same always and everywhere; for a gas, equality of potential temperature 
or entropy, pv^ is the same always and everywhere. 

Incidentally tlie author points out that the classical researches on vortex- 
motion assume one or other of tliose conditions from which it follows that 
“circulation” is conserved and vortices can neither be created nor destroyed. 
The limitation is imposed in order that the effective forces may be regarded as 
belonging to a conservative system. Some thirty years ago Bjerknes explained 
that the limitation was not necessary, but with one exception all the text-books 
of hydrodynamics retained it. The incident is quoted as an example of tho 
way in which assumptions get rivetted on to physical science as expressed by 
algebraical equations. 

The lesson has been repeated recently by S. Sakakibara^ in “A note on the 
generation of vortices and its independence of viscosity.” 

There are seven chapters in Bjerknes’ treatment. Chap. l expounds the 
dynamics of barotropic and baroclinic fluids and forms an excellent intro- 
duction to dynamics for students of meteorology; chap, ii gives “various 
examples of preceding principles” and includes the theory of wave-motion, 
at a surface of discontinuity with a note on the transition from extreme dis- 
placement in gravitational wave-motion to complete circular motion; chap, ill 
expounds the dynamics of a two-dimensional circular vortex (i) under con- 
stant vertical force and (a) under a central force. The vortex is assumed to 
obey one or otlier of a selection of laws of variation of velocity with distance 
from the centre. A special combination of an interior and exterior law is 
chosen as an appropriate type though the choice is arbitrary. 

In these three chapters no account is taken of the rotation of the eartli, but 
that is introduced into those which follow. 

Chapter iv, on relative motion, describes a simple cyclone and anticyclone 
of unusual form. 

Chapter v treats the earth’s atmosphere as a circular vortex and locates 
certain surfaces of discontinuity the chief of which is the tropopause. There 
are two within the troposphere, one between the trades and anti-trades and the 
other the polar front, which we have indicated as the surface of separation of 
the overworld from the underworld. 

These account for low pressure and easterly winds at the equator, then 
westerly winds ; then going northward to the underworld a second zone of 
easterly winds with probably a final zone of westerly winds nearest the 
pole. 

We do not know if the sliding surfaces of discontinuity go continuously 
round the earth, but it is more probable that they exist only over the oceans 
and end with the more or less marked borders near the coast of the continents, 
which may account for the parabolic motion of tropical cyclones. 

i Pfoo, Phys.-Maih. Soo. of Japan, srd ser., vol. xii, No. 2, Tokyo, February 1930. 
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Chapter vi treats of the disturbances of the surface of discontinuity. The 
disturbances are assumed to be wave-motion and the chapter gives the wave- 
theory of cyclones and anticyclones. 

Chapter vii summarises the results and deduces a zonal view of the general 
circulation of the atmosphere. 

The conclusions are traversed by Ryd^, who deals especially with the con- 
sideration of the transfonnations of energy which are included in tlie cyclonic 
process. 

“Dr Ryd approaches the subject from the syntliotic side; he imagines a 
certain pressure-system to hand and predicts, so to speak, the observations. 
He takes up the subject where it was left in tlie Life-hisiory of Surface Air- 
ctirrenis but he assumes a travelling vortex not at the surface but in the free 
air, perfect at 5-5 km. He deduces surface-phenomena which are a fair repre- 
sentation of what are now called tlic phenomena of the polar front. His treat- 
ment is not very realistic because he leaves water-vapour out of account and 
the atmosphere without water-vapour would be different from tlmt which vve 
know.” 


The energy of the circulation 

Thus the question of the energy of the circulation and its relation to the distri- 
bution of pressure coinos up again. The kinetic energy can be computed In so far 
as wo know the mass which is moving and the velocity with which it moves. The 
only residual difficulty is to decide whether the velocity is to be estimated as motion 
relative to the earth’s centre or the earth’s surface. Certainly it would be the motion 
relative to the centre if we are relying upon the conservation, of momentum with 
reference to the polar axis for the production of the observed velocity. 

The question of potential energy is different. At first sight it might appear that 
the excavation of a vast mass from the orca of a depression and the piling of it to form 
high pressure in the surrounding region would create a store of energy depending 
on the differences of pressure at scn-lcvcl or other horizontal surface. We have seen 
on p. 294 that Margules assigns to the potential energy of pressure-difference a very 
small value compared with tlie energy of motion, and relies upon entropy ns the 
agency at work in that case. We should like to reinforce that conclusion and to lay 
stress upon the reasons for regarding the prossurc-distribution not as in itself a store 
of energy but merely as a static index of the energy of atmospheric motion. 

Let UB think of the distribution of pressure as the deformation of an isobaric 
surface, originally horizontal, by the removal of air from beneath the area of the 
depression and its storage by lifting the region surrounding it. Wo may think of a 
section across tlie centre showing the isobaric cuiwc of the depression with an anti- 
cyclonic hump on cither side. Then, if wo suppose the surface to resume its hori- 
zontal position the energy derived from the descent of the surface at the humps will 
be pv, whore p is the pressure-index of the isobaric surface and u the volume of the 
humps. On the other hand energy will have to be spent in lifting to the horizontal 
the pressure-surface over the depression, again pv' . These are equal if v is equal to 
o', and the balance of energy is zero except in so far as the volume of the displaced 
air is altered during its displacement. So wo count nothing for the energy of preaaure- 
distribution in itself, only for tho change of entropy associated with it, thcimo- 
dynamic energy not simply dynamic. 

Readers may bo incredulous of this result but may be reassured if they consider 

^ ‘Meteorological Problems, I. Travelling Cyclones,' Dei Danshe Mei. htsl„ Meddelelser, 
Nr. 5, Kjjlbenhavn, 1923, 
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the dynamical effects of the motion of the air. We may find an analogy in the rotation 
of ft pendulum-bob controlled by a Btring. The energy of the system will be that of 
the motion, of the bob; though the string will exert the force necessary to control 
the motion of the bob its energy will be only the negligible amount represented by 
the elastic deformation of its structure. So with the atmosphere, the energy at any 
time is expressed by the motion, with some nllowonce for the thermodynamic altera- 
tion of its structure. 

We exclude the surface-layer from the conditions here described. Something 
more is required to deal with the energy effects of turbulence. 

Discontinuity in practice 

On the practical side as exhibited in the weatlier-map discontinuity may be 
said to have originated with Dove. It was investigated in detail by R. G. K. 
Lempfert to explain the sudden lull shown on an anemogram at Pendennis 
Castle on 24 February 1903, and described in The Life-history of Surface Atr- 
currents. It appeared in diagrammatic form in Forecasting Weather^ and be- 
ginning with ‘The structure of the atmosphere when rain is falling^’ has been 
developed in the publications and practice of the Norwegian school under the 
guidance of J. Bjerknes. It has become a cardinal principle of the meteoro- 
logy of the northern hemisphere at least of the eastern side of tlie Atlantic. 
On the western aide the travel of cyclonic depr^siona is still being traced over 
the hemisphere®. It appears as a common characteristic of the isobars of 
modern maps, but the run of lines on a weather-map is very much at tho 
discretion of the artist. In 1903 the contemporary artist missed an undeniable 
discontinuity, but “tlie whirligig of time hw brought in its revenges.” An 
interesting example of accurate plotting of the details of isobars by R. Corless 
is given in Forecasting Weather, 1923, fig. 144. 

About discontinuity as a basis of the development of a cyclonic depression 
there is this difficulty, that w© find it moat clearly indicated in tlie central 
regions of a well-formed travelling depression. There is a general principle in. 
dynamics that the particular condition which constitutes a cause tends to 
exhaust itself and disappear while the cause is producing its effect. We should 
expect therefore, working backwards chronologically from the developed form 
of a depression approximately circular, to find an initial condition with a dis- 
continuity more conspicuous before the cyclone began than in tlie finished 
product ; but as a matter of fact tlie discontinuity is not often noticeable, in the 
regions that are going to be affected, before the cyclonic depression appears 
there®. 

So with Margules an observed distribution of potential and kinetic energy 
can of course be regarded as equivalent to a discontinuous separation of air 

• V. Bjerknes, Q. J. Roy. Meteor. Soo.,vo\. XLVi, 1920, p. 119. For the later developments 
the reader may be referred to contribntioiis by J. Bjerknes, E. G, Calwagen, T. Bergeron, H. 
Solborg, ajid others In the Gso/ysfsAdPttWiAatfoMsrof the Norake Videnskaps-Akademl at Oslo. 

• C. L. Mitchell, 'Cyclones and anticyclones of the northern hemisphere, January to April 
Inclusive, 1925,' MoniJUy Weather Review, Washington, vol. Lvm, 1930, p, i. 

• See, however, Bergeron and Swoboda,/oe. ci/.onp.«88, We note also that S. Fujiwhara 
In a paper in the Geophysical Magasine (vol. u, No. 2, Tokyo, 1929) gives examples of cyolonea 
over Japan which formed on a line of discontinuity. 
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of different entropy ; tliflt is purely a matter of calculation ; but that there ever 
actually was such a separation before the energy was developed is anotlier 
proposition which is very difficult to verify, and it would be easier to postulate 
the development of a discontinuity by the operation of kinetic energy than the 


reverse. 

The intcrprctatioJi of tlie anemogram which was laid down in chap, i and 
wliich still remains ns the fundamental problem of dynamical meteorology 
is of too general a character to cover the work of a forecaster now as it was 
intended to do a dozen years ago. And we have reviewed the subject of the 
lulvcctive and divcctivo regions of the weather-map as one which may be 
treated independently of the idea of revolving fluid, so far independently 
imlccd that the principle of discontinuity becomes the fundamental idea and 
tliG text of what wo hove to say. 

And yet we would not have the reader unmindful of the fact that the “ two 
views” of ndvectivo regions as revolving fluid on the one hand and the 
reactions across discontinuity on the other are not so far dissociated as might 
appear at first sight, for an illuminating paper by T. Kobayasi^ shows that 
tlie travel eastward of the pressure-distribution of a column of revolving 
fluid over a surface-field of temperature with gradient northward will press 
the isothermal lines into discontinuity and curl tliem up under the more 
cuiUinl region of low preaauro. V. H. Ryd comes to a somewhat similar 
conclusion in the paper to which we have referred. 

As a matter of fact the conclusion to be drawn from the evidence of turbu- 
lence and the conscciueut failure to find any indication of revolving fluid in the 
nnemogram is that the surface layer with its solid or liquid substratum is a 
most unsuitable specimen of the atmosphere for the study of its structure and 


itfl IJtws. , . , j I 1 

One of the incidental disadvantages of choosing the ground-level as the 

basis of dynamical ideas is that it is liable to give rise to automatic depreciation 
of the importance for all the rest of the atmosphere of the relation between 
pressure-gradient and wind. We have already noticed that Hesselberg and 
Friedmann in tire Skipper’s Guide (p. 50) regard the geoatrophic relation as 
something wliicli may be skipped in the dynamica equations We have 
moreover quoted a passage (p. 210) which indicates tliat what we treat 
inexoral, lo consequence of the eartli’s rotation, V. Bjerknes and others regard 
as fortuitous coincidence. We should gather that this ^een t he cMhe 
thcotv of fronts by the lines which are drawn to represent isobars on the sea 
IcvcUnaps, They present angularities which are inexpressible in dynami^l 
terms wfthout allowance for the eornplications of 

nictiiresqncly in the commotion of the squall-line. We find it dithcult to 
believe that the complications inevitable in such cases are not in fact to som 
ex^nt smoothed out" in the air above those 

time when material is available for the consideration of that question. 

1 'On till niochaiilBin ol eyolonos ant anllcydoas.,’ Q. J. Hoy. M.Cor. S«=., vol, xeix. 
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DIVECTIVE REGIONS 

This leads us to the question of the origin of divective or anticyclouic areas^ 
which has not received the same attention as tliat of cyclonic depressions, and 
yet tlie high pressures have greater controlling influence than the low, though 
they have not such striking incidents of weather. 

Margules says about them : 

In an area of high pressure the columns of nir not only have a temperature that is 
high for the season, but also one tlint is higher than anywhere in the aurrounding region 
of lower pressure. In the lower portion the air flows steadUy away in the direction of 
the gradient; while the anticyclone as a whole remains stationary and often for a week 
or more. We therefore must neceasarily assume that in the upper layer there is nn 
inflow (toward the anticyclone). 

Under this assumption the upper inflow can only take place against the gradient. 
The differences of pressure do not disappear with elevation, but become relatively 
larger in the upper level provided the whole column in the area of high pressure is 
warmer than the aurrounding air. If we assume a circulation to exist under these con- 
ditions then We cannot assume any heat to be converted into work. The pressural forces 
do the work below the lower layer, but for the inflow in the upper layer work must bo 
expended, and more than we gain in. the lower layer. Hence this system or cycle can- 
not be considered as in any manner similar to that hitherto considered but must main- 
tain itself by drawing directly from a store of kinetic energy that feeds the upper inflow. 
Like all other movements on the earth, this kinetic energy can only have its ultimate 
source in heat; but in order to got an idea of the whole process wo must consider tho 
conditions prevailing over a very much larger region and for that purpose muat doviae 
some scheme that shall include the conversion of heat into work. 

(Max Margules, 'The mechanical equivalent of any given distribution of atnio- 
sphcric pressure, etc.’ tr, C. Abbe, The viechanics of the earth's atmosphere, 3rd col- 
lection! Washington, 19x0, p. 528.) 

Anticyclones and the strophic balance 

So far as we are aware the mode of creation and development of anti- 
cyclones has been hitherto one of the unsolved problems of meteorology. 
Regarded from the point of view of the atrophic balance their formation be- 
comes 80 much a part of the ordinary sequence of events in the atmosphere that 
it seems almost incredible that it has been overlooked for so many years. It 
must be contained implicitly in many equations but we have seen no expression 
of the implication. 

The principle of the strophic balance sete out that in a current of air when 
there is no acceleration and only negligible curvature the deviating force of tho 
earth’s rotation, ‘icoVp sin ^ for the velocity V, balanced by the pressure- 
gradient. 

It follows that if the velocity is too small for the gradient there will be a 
margin of deviating force directing the flow from high pressure to low pressure . 
That we are quite familiar with at the earth’s surface where the flow is re- 
tarded by friction. 

Equally it follows that if the velocity is too large for the gradient there is a 
margin of deviating force directing the flow from low pressure to high pressure. 
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If wo think of a case in which a flow is originated in an air-field without 
gradient, as, for instance, in the nocturnal katabatic valley-wind leading to an 
open plain, it is evident that there will be a force across the flow from left to 
right of the moving air; and if the area available for supply and delivery be cir- 
cumscribed, the air will be removed from the left-hand side and piled up on the 
right-iiand side until the proper gradient is attained. In other words the forma- 
tion of a '‘high” will have been begun on the one side and of a low on the other. 

Thus the initial stages of both high and low are simultaneous expressions 
of the effect of tlic earth's apin on air-currents so arranged as to circumscribe 
the areas of supply and delivery. The first stage in circumscription may be a 
linear distribution, two adjacent currents in opposite directions; casual cir- 
cumstances would soon indicate centres of advection or divection and con- 


sequent closed systems. 

It may be remarked that this process is three dimensional. The diversion of 
the current, to heap on the one aide air taken from the other, occurs at 
every level of the air-current with velocity in excess of the gradient and 
may extend over a number of kilometres of vertical height. The reverse pro- 
cess of flow from high to low in consequence of friction is confined to the 
surface layers, or with gradually diminishing effect above the surface in what 
•we have called the foot of the structure. 

Wc have still to inquire how flow can be increased. A natural suggestion 
is the horizontal accompnniment of convection, but a more effective arrange- 
ment is displacement along the earth’s surface from south to north for westerly 
currents and north to south for easterly currents. Other things being equal a 
south-westerly current of air will automatically increaseits westerly component 
as it travels, and vicO’-versa with a north-easter. Other things, as we have seen. 


include the distribution of pressure. 

The area of supply or delivery is circumscribed by being surrounded by 
the current which is tho subject of investigaUon. Thus if there be a current 
in geostrophic equilibrium separating a high pressure from a low pre^ure the 
effect of an increase of strength of current will be an increase of tlie hig 
pressure by the delivery to it of air obtained from *e low pressure. 

Thus Iq get a curious picture of the relation of high to low as 
to tho clUturhortco of the atrophic balance, ve octtyja rncrea.n^ 

is flow in the upper air from low to high compensated partly by adjustment 
of preasiiro-grachent and partly by compensating flow along the surface from 
high to low In consequence of the friction. Surely for a mateorolog.st one of 
the most beautiful exhibitions of nature’s ingenuity is to '’e f™"d m au ^ - 

motion or thermal convection. 
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But the advectlve effect of tlie low pressure brings togetlier air-masses of 
different origin and composition and the physical processes that are there 
involved may take direction of subsequent events. According to the note 
on p. 299 the pressure-distribution has in itself no energy and the only 
energy required for the development of high pressure is that due to the 
alteration of the physical state of tlie air. 

For the gradual growth of high pressure in tlie upper air we may refer to 
the models of the distribution of pressure and temperature included in fig. 60 
of vol. II. The increase of pressure by the spreading of cold air at the level of 
the tropopause is clearly indicated, but the scale of the photographs is too 
small to give the figure for the winds at the several levels. 

One set of observations of pilot-balloons for 29 July, 1908, is represented 
in fig. 41 and shows a north wind gradually increasing with height to a 
maximum at 12 kilometres, and in that connexion we must note tliat even if 
the law of isobaric motion suggests a means of creating appropriate pressure- 
differences we are left with the problem of a strong north wind at a high level, 
as indicated in the case cited, and also in fig. 51, chap, viil, still unsolved. 

THE DISPLACEMENT OF MASS BY VELOCITY 

For the reasons explained in the previous section we may now look upon 
the transfer of air from the left to the right of tlie advance in a current in tlie 
upper air under the influence of the rotation of tlie earth as a valid cause of 
anticyclones. Others may certainly be caused by the accumulation of cold 
air on the earth’s surface due to radiation and the katabatic effects which are 
incidental thereto. We may therefore examine cyclonic depressions and high 
pressures from the point of view of the defect or excess of air over the area 
covered by them. 

An estimate of the amount of air removed in the development of a small 
cyclonic depression over northern Europe in July-August 1917 was given in 
The Air and its Ways as 70,000 million tons; a number of computations are 
given in the heading to chap, viii of vol. ii. The subject has been pursued 
by M. Loris-Melikof and A. Sinjagin of Leningrad in a paper entitled 
‘ Numerische Charakteristiken der Zyklone und Antizykione und ihre synop- 
tische Interpretation^.’ 

With the normal pressure as their datum line and the area enclosed by the 
corresponcUng isobar as the limit of influence they have computed the amount 
of air lifted to produce certain cyclonic depressions and the amount of air 
accumulated in the formation of certain anticyclones. The amounts are of 
the order of 10“ to 10^* tons, and the authors go so far as to suggest a special 
unit of lo'i tons for the expression of a cyclone or anticyclone and to call that 
unit a ‘‘shaw. ” 

Adhering for the present to the ton as unit these computations give 1*08 
billion tons for a depression on the chart of Europe at 7 h of 17 October, 1925, 
being 1*4 per cent of the total mass of air normally on its area, and i-ii 
^ Gerlands EntrAga tur Geophysik, Bd. 24, 1929, S. 121-67. 
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billion tons or i per cent of tlie normal total on 26 August, 1926; and for 
cyclones over the Philippines -29 billion tons, 2-3 per cent on 24 November, 
1912, mul -30 billion tons or the same percentage on the next day. 

For the total deficit of cyclones in tlie northern hemisphere estimated from 
normal charts 19 hilliima, for the southern hemisphere 25 billions, and for 
the whole earth 45 billions. 

Curves are given for the variation of defect with the time, for a cyclone on 
I to 6 heptemher, 19251 with a maximum of 1*55 billions, and on 3 toy January, 
1927, with a maximum of i'35 billions. 

I' or the excess of mass they find for European anticyclones : 26 September, 
1913, 1'l billions ; 8 1 * ebriinry, 1926,2*71 billions; and for the Siberian maximum 
in winter, 23 November, 1907, 6*82 billions. It may be remembered that in 
chap. VI of vol. n we noted ro billion tons as expressing the transfer of air 
from the southern to the northern hemisphere between July and January 
and vice versa between January and July. 

■J’hc exposition of these computations is accompanied by a description of 
a number of characteristics of cyclones for which the reader may be referred 
to tlie original memoir. Here sve mention only the determination of the centre 
of gravity of the deficit and its travel across the map, which is said to be 
more regular or leas irregular than the travel of the centre of minimum pressure. 

T/ic initial stages of a cyclonic depression 

From what has been written in the preceding section it may be understood 
that the creation of a cyclonic depression is an undertaking in the art of 
removing air which altogether transcends the capacity of human agencies. 

There arc two natural agencies for the achievement— or, as perhaps we 
may refer to it for theoretical purposes — the action. One of the two is the 
unbalanced component of the acceleration due to the earth’s rotation, 
2<i)Vm\tl} ' /;6/p, which is operative whenever the velocity is out of proportion 
to the gradient. The other is the effect of penetrative convection removing air 
by physical means from lower to higher levels. 

If we start from the hypothetical picture of Bjerknes’s theory of the origin 
of a cyclone, namely an east wind opposite to a west wind some distance to the 
south, and remembering that the effect of unbalanced velocity is to produce 
an acceleration from left to right of the air’s patli, it is evident that the motion 
westward in the north and eastward in the south would produce a line of low 
pressure between the two. Wc may look upon that line of low pressure as the 
beginning of cyclonic depressions. 

The development of the circular from the linear form 

For the further progress in the development of isolated cyclonic depressions 
wo have first to remark that the linear distribution described in the preceding 
section is unstable. It is subject to change by any local intensification of the 
flow and for the same distribution of mass circular forms of motion maintain 
gradients with less action of excavation aa represented by velocity than the 
linear form. 
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If instead of tlie original picture of two opposing currents separated by 
a line of discontinuity of motion, temperature and humidity, we take the one 
suggested on p. 288 of a right-angled kink in the run of an isobar in the south- 
west quadrant of an existing depression, then perhaps we may suppose the 
delivery of the cold air from the north into the region of the westerly current 
to be possible only if the westerly current can be increased in velocity, and 
that increase will imply the development of gradient from south to north by 
the excavation of air from the north aide and its delivery to the south, thus 
some beginning of a depression may be made which may be developed by the 
convection arising from the juxtaposition of two masses of air of different 
temperatures. 

The excavation might be completed by horizontal velocity alone if it were 
possible to develop the velocity from the kinetic energy of the air ; but in the 
absence of any effective suggestion for developing the necessary velocity apart 
from the convergence of air towards the axis, on the analogy of the vortex, wc 
must turn our attention to the influence of convection. 

Displacement hy convection 

We have here to bear in mind Aitken’s experiment on the formation of 
secondaries by dropping sand tlirough the current as it travels. Regarding 
the undisturbed circulation of tlie upper air as a mass revolving round tho 
polar axis we must suppose min falling from a travelling cloud to produce n 
like effect as a secondary in the circumpolar circulation. 

And the like would occur with upward convection as illustrated by cumuluB 
clouds or other forms of convection. 

Vigorous convection would carry air away by what we have called eviction , 
the air so carried up might be distributed over the surrounding regions of 
higher pressure if the velocities of the currents were suitable. 

Convection within the area of a cyclonic depression maybe due to two inde- 
pendent causes. First the convergence of air towards the centre caused by tho 
motion across the Isobars which is incidental to the reduction of velocity in tlio 
lowest layers by the turbulence due to the surface friction; and soconclly 
the condensation of water in the free air as it passes upwards along an isen- 
tropic surface. Either or both of these may be illustrated in the case of a well- 
marked depression by the rainfall of the trough-line in the one case and of 
the advancing warm front in die other. There is no reason to suppose nny 
general convergence of air in the layers above those affected by the surface. 
It is not easy to trace the course of the convected air. One may regard tho 
upward flow along an isentropic surface as expressing itself in cumulus cloud 
which in the early stages may be isolated and subsequently cover the sky, and 
the convection in the trough with its squalls may be similarly localised ; but in 
the case of the tropical revolving storm which has a calm and clear centre it 
seems reasonable to suppose that the air converging towards the centre passes 
upward in a spiral path round the central region and by the effect of its 
horizontal velocity may enhance the pressure-difference. 
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The noriutil poaition for convection at the surface is on the line of the 
polar front at or near the centre of a depression. There the surface of 
separation of the ovcrworld from the underworld cuts the earth’s surface 
with a slope upward of i in 100 to the north. Hence of the volume of air 
above a tleprcssion 1000 kilometres in diameter, not much more than one 
tuntli is likely to be polar. A core of revolving fluid if formed at all will be 
in the etjuatorial air. 


The disposal of the dibm 


If wc allow that the formation of a cyclonic depression involves the 
removal of some hundreds of thousands of millions of tons of air (some 
“shaws,” as our Russian friends suggest, would certainly be economical of 
words) from one environment to another outside its basic area, it is obviously 
important to discover if possible how the process of removal is arranged to 
deliver the air into its new environment. 

Wherever the air is dumped the pressure which it would produce must 
necessarily bo taken into account ; so it is not unfair to argue that corresponding 
with the tleprcssion there must be high pressure within near range of the 
depression. 

Also the only form of disposal that suggests itself is delivery into some 
passing current in the upper air wliich acts the part of scavenger, not neces- 
sarily the same current for all the "shaws” nor even current at the same 
height ; there may be suitable distribution in the vertical as well as in azimuth. 
It is not unnatural to suppose that these scavenging currents belong to the 
primary cyclonic vortex of the hemisphere. 

We have suggested that the process of excavation is twofold; part of the 
air is removed by the operation of the cross-acceleration left to right in a 
current In whicli the velocity is in excess of that corresponding with the 
existing gradient, another part by the travel of tlie warm front along the 
isentropic surface to the cirrus level, and anotlier part by convection in spirals 
round the core of a depression. Some convection also takes place at the surface 
of contact between the cold front and the warm sector in the squall-line, but 
that may bo carried by the increased westerly current of the upper regions ot 


With" to the three first-mentioned we must recall the relations 
between tlio tempernture of high pressure and low pressure in the uppj an 
oSned ?rom the records of balloon-ascents by W. H. Dines in England and 


xtrulis s“at the horizontal seodon at 9 km corforms with the 
a sliglit upward slope of the isentropic surfaces from low high. 
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Hence we may regard the currents at the 9 km level, not inappropriate as 
an estimate of the cirrus level, as being the limit of tlie delivery of convectcd 
air from the surface or the supervening layers and the loci of increased 
pressure corresponding with the weight of air removed. Other limits might 
be suggested for colder air as indicated by the lower levels at which the 
adiabatic lines of saturated air become practically hori2ontal in the tephigrams 
of chap. VI of vol. III. 

These considerations would confirm the suggestion of the westerly currents 
of the primary atmospheric vortex as the scavenging currents, and the increase 
of velocity with height appropriate to the Egnell- Clayton law would indicate 
increased efficiency of the upper layers in that capacity. 

The explanation is necessarily somewhat vague because once more the 
results of actual observations are wanted and, indeed, a teclmique of balloons 
applicable to the special circumstances ; but it is fair to claim that a mechanism 
is available for the disposal of the air which passes up over the cold front, 
and also for that which we have supposed to work upwards in spirals round 
tlie core of a cyclone. 

It would be very agreeable if we could assume that the convected air of the 
outer ring of the spirals in upward movement under the influence of its water- 
vapour acquired horizontal velocity greater tlian that necessary to balance the 
gradient, and so entitled itself to acceleration across the current to the higher 
pressure outside. 

We should then have completed the ideal of the model exhibited in 
fig. 320 of vol. 11, and have provided not only for the convection appropriate 
to the rainfall but also for the disposal of tlie refuse air of that particular 
depression, and incidentally for a distribution of pressure at about 9 km. 
corresponding with the distribution at the surface by the formation of 
appropriate anticyclonic regions. 

The picture is an attractive one but very hazy in respect of the question 
of maintaining the idea of the distribution of pressure as a vertical structure 
in view of the variation with height of horizontal motion, which echoes the 
Egnell- Clayton law. We have to imagine the persistence of a cyclone even if 
tlie upper air of the current which carries it is travelling with twice the speed of 
its lower part. However, Exner {Dyti. Met. 1925, p. 368) indicates the position 
of the upper centre as north-west of the lower centre and we may remember 
with advantage a term atowcos^ in tlie equation of acceleration in the 
direction of motion on p. 46, which would appear as an acceleration opposed 
to the motion and might help to keep the columnar structure upright so long 
as the vertical velocity w is vigorous. We see from p. 50 that when tv is largo 
the order of magnitude for middle latitudes is the same as the geostrophic 
acceleration due to horizontal velocity. Another term utv/r would help in the 
same way but is less important. 

The whole subject of the formation of cyclones and anticyclones and their 
relation to the theory of fronts is treated by Fr. Ahlbom in Beitrdge ssur Physik 
der freien Atvwsphdre^ Bd. xii, S. b-i. 
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RETURN TO TRADITION 

Thus nftor consideration of tlie various aspects of the structure and be- 
haviotir of the atmosphere with regard to advective and divective regions 
the casual anticyclone becomes a natural result of the automatic redistri- 
bution of mass, a static index of tlie velocity of the moving air, and it may 
be witlulrawn from the position of prominence which it used to occupy in the 
dynamics of the atmosphere. The behaviour of the cyclonic depression as 
a physical entity still remains the primary expression of atmospheric energy. 

Dynamical meteorology may still regard die structure, origin and travel of 
depressions as constituting its main problem with weather-maps of the world 
and forecasts of longer range as its ideal. And the problem is likely to demand 
increasing attention with the attempt to establish trans-oceanic routes for 
airships. Wc may conclude our survey with a note of the situation from 
that point of view, though what we have to say can be little more than a 
recapitulation of what has been included in chap, vm of vol. ii. 


Relation of spin to mviromnent 

If wo imagine a layer of fluid between two smooth horizontal planes 
A'W and suppose the velocity of motion of the fluid so arranged as to 
1)0 proportional to the distance from a centre C, pressure will be arranged so 
118 to show a minimum at C and uniformity in successive circle, increasing 
with the distance from the centre, and so far as the proportionality of velocity 
to distance extends the fluid will be rotating like a solid. _ 

In the circumstances described the rotating air will be freed from the fric- 
tional elfect of relative motion and subject only to the friction of the upper 
and lower bounding pianos and to the effect of viscosity or turbulence between 
the external ring of the quasi-solid and the fluid which surrounds it and which 
nruvides the uniform pressure within which the fluid can rotate. 

Across that external boundary there will be diffusion of momentum form- 
ing what Rankine calls a simple vortex, each ring having equal moment ot 
momentum, which will ultimately wear down the motion, but otherwise the 
decay will bo very slow, and if we could devise upper and lower planeorcurved 
b.mmlai-ica <if the Iluid layer which would case the 

could reuard the revolving fluid as a kind of live entity which would be self- 
supporting until its quasi-solid rotation was worn away by the friction at its edge 
Thm it would appear that wherever in the atmosphere there is found a,r 
which is rotating likf a solid it may constitute itself a separate entity which can 
travel along like^a vortex in a stream, preserving its identity until its motio 
worn down by friction with the fluid externsl to Jtself 

Benrinc this view in mind we can look Upon the v p t- . 

quasi-solid and its environment. 
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This view U rather differentfrom that suggested by Rayleigh which regards 
an atmospheric vortex as the result of the convergence caused by the anni- 
hilation of fluid in the central region, but it may be tliat we have here two 
separate actions in different levels which combine to produce the final result* 
At the surface in consequence of the friction we have tlie convergence which 
would superpose the "simple vortex” on a rotational system, but above tlie 
surface there is no provision for convergence and the distribution may perhaps 
be attributed to the diffusion of motion from a central core with quasi-solid 
rotation. 

In this case the surface of the earth forms a boundary which is not exactly 
smooth, and to preserve the identity of the quasi-solid rotation we must pro- 
vide a boundary in the upper air, keeping as far as possible the law of solid 
rotation. In a lecture before the Royal Institution^ it is explained that a lid 
of that kind might be provided by the stratosphere which provides also fi 
natural limit for the convection of saturated air. 

The fact remains that the rotation of air like a solid constitutes it an entity 
which it takes time to destroy. A question to be considered is how quasi- 
solid rotation can be produced. 

On a very large scale the normal rotation of the upper atmosphere 
round the polar axis is an example of quasi-solid rotation*. On an intermediate 
scale it may apparently be produced by convection within a local area of a 
larger spin. 

On a small scale it can bevisiblyproducedby a strong current of air passing 
a street corner ; on a still smaller scale in the vortex ring which arises from the 
turbulence of the motion of an impulsive air-current passing through a circular 
opening, and every impulsive current impinging on a solid obstacle will pre- 
sumably have somewhat similar effects as shown by the incomplete eddies of 
fig- 34- , 

. An experiment might show that quasi-soUd rotation about a vertical can bo 
given to a mass of air with two plane horizontal boundaries, or with the floor 
for one boundary and a gradually diminishing rotation for tlie other, pointing 
the column like a sharpened pencil. Successful experiments of this kind are 
sometimes carried out spontaneously by the accidental rings of tobacco-smoke. 

The structure of a developed cyclone 

We have already explained on various occasions that the isolation of a mass 
of air as a separate entity seems to make the rotation of a portion of air like 
a solid a necessary postulate, with the understanding that the solid rotation, 
may be confined to a portion of the interior and must certainly be surrounded 
by rings of air of smaller velocity. The solid interior itself may spread itself 
gradually over a larger area until the rotation becomes inappreciable. 

The theories such as those of Oberbeck and Rayleigh, which provide a 

^ 'lUaalons of the -upper efr,' Proo. Roy. Insl., 1916, 

• Vol. II, p, 37a; Q. J. Roy. Moiaor. Soo., vol. l, 1924, p. 69. 
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structure of revolving fluid, are for the most part two-dimensional, possibly 
npplicable to one lioi'i^ontal section though not necessarily true for all. 

We have to consider whether the approximately circular isobars with 
(liscoiitinuitica betweerv polar and equatorial air at the surface can be associated 
with n single layer of revolving fluid, or something in the nature of spiral 
motion cqxiivalent to it, in some upper level perhaps at half a kilometre or a 
kilometre nbovc the surface i and if so whether the system of revolving fluid 
or spiral motion can be extended to the stratosphere or terminated in some 
lower stratum of inversion, 

At present the observations of the upper air are not so frequent and 
regular or so well-placed as to make the preparation of a map of upper levels 
na clTectivc as one for so-called sea-level; and the means of representing the 
co-ordination of the information tliat ^sts is not yet organised. Observations 
which throw light on structure are sometimes available, for example M. A. 
Glblctti cites an occasion at Cranwell, 19 October, 1923, in which a pair 
of observations before and after the passage of a line-squall showed “polar 
air" up to 10,000 ft. at four hours’ distance (estimated at 200 miles) behind 
the surface-line of front; lie cites a similar case at Baldonnell in 1921. 

In the tibacnce of co-ordinated observations of the upper regions of cyclonic 


doprossions wc cannot give an eflpective account of the structure which has to be 
explai ned . A great deni of attention has been paid to the subject^, particularly 
in tlie United States, both as regards tropical revolving storms and the cyclonic 
depressionB of middle latitudes. An excellent account is given in McAdie's 
Aerogt'aphy and in Humphreys* Physics of the air based to a considerable extent 
on tlio work of F. H. Bigelow, who made out a scheme of flow at different 
levels from the observations of clouds over a cyclonic depression. The con- 
clusions are rathor vngue because they are aggregated as mean values and the 
individual cases arc too irregular for the application of mean values. We know 
for exnmplo that onstorly winds do occur in die various levels up to the strato- 
sphere. they have to be accounted for but they make no show m mean values. 
There is also a considerable literature of the subject m t\\& BettrUge ^ 
Phvsik der freien AHnosphdre and in the Meteorologische ZeiUchnft upon which 
Exner relics for his account of the behaviour of cyclones and anticyclones. 

Personal obsorvution suggests that the movements of clouds when a centte 
of depression is pHsaing near by are very diverse and irregular, and it is ra*er 
astonishing that with the expansion of the means of observation an 
(ration of atmospheric structure in a depression is not a part of orgamsed 
meteorological enterprise. One can understand that a tropical 
by Its very intensity defies investigation; but the cyclonic depressions of the 

temperate latitudes are not so formidable. 

1 Nalure, vol, cxii, I 923 » P- ^^ 3 * nhi^yuntioHs Wellington, 1900: 

t F. H. Bigelow, It^porl AntioV^ea,’ Beiir. 

Poppler, 'WlndgOBChwlniHglcolton -ASidatlcal atudyof surtaceandnpper 

Phys./r. Atmosph., Bd, 4. 19ra.p. 9rf A.D. t Iowa,' Weather 

air conditions In oyclonoa and antioyolonos passing over Davenporc. 

Review, Washinslon, vol. u, 19^3. PP* 55-^8. 
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For a tropical revolving storm with its calm centre we can picture to our- 
selves a revolving mass of some kilometres diameter extending to the ring of 
maximum velocity as in fig. 70 with motion diminishing thence to the limit 
of the barometric depression. At the surface there will be the convergence due 
to the friction. The air which flows in may be convected in spirals upwards 
round the revolving core and perhaps distributed over the high pressure in the 
upper air on account of the excess velocity of the circulation, there. 

We can set no satisfactory limit to the height of the column. It must be 
considerable because, as Kobayasi^ has described, it can pass over mountains 
and develop a circulation at the surface on the other side, and it would not be 
surprising to find tire cyclonic circulation extending up to the stratosphere. 

With the cyclones of temperate latitudes tlie case is diflerent. All that we 
are sure about there is that there may be the equivalent of revolving fluid at 
the height of say 500 metres. If that condition can be represented by a re- 
volving disc or comparatively tliin layer of revolving fluid we can say with 
confidence that below it the motion is confused by friction and diat the con- 
vergence caused thereby brings together air of different conditions with con- 
vection as the result. Nevertlieless in many notable cases tlie distribution of 
pressure at the surface which represents the weight of the whole super- 
incumbent atmosphere can hardly be said to differ from the equivalent of that 
of revolving fluid. 

Also from the investigations of J. Bjerknes we may conclude that the riglit 
front, beyond any solid core, is to be regarded as air flowing upwards along the 
isentropic surface of discontinuity and consequently is not the same kind of 
air as that on the left unless the depression is occluded, in which case the 
motion decays. 

All the cases of vortex-motion that have been displayed in experimental 
work have narrow revolving cores and the convection which disposes of tlic 
air-flow towards the centre is in spiral whirls of no great thickness surrounding 
a central area, the inner portion of a sheet of air as represented in our model. 

It may be that the solid core of a natural vortex which forms the nucleus 
of the spin is of small dimensions, the convected air may pass round it as a 
sheet into the westerly current in which the depression is formed as repre- 
sented in fig. 220 of vol. 11. The same kind of motion is suggested by Ahlborn 
in the paper cited above. 

The travel of cyclonic depressions 

In accordance with the conditions indicated in previous sections the 
travel of an ordinary depression means the removal of a billion tons of air 
from positions successively in front of the centre, and the filling up of a like 
amount in the rear. The simplest way of visualising that result is undoubtedly 
to regard the depression as formed and carried along in what may be called 

* ' Oa a cyclone which crossed theCoreanpenlMulaand the variations of Its iX)lar front, ' 
5. /. Jioy. MbUoy. Soc., vol. XLViil, 1923, p. i6g. 
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ft solid current^, the defect rnay then be transported witliout internal change. 
'rUc nltcrnativc is to imagine the action of some kind of air-screw tliat carves 
air from in front and delivers it in tlie rear, in which case the depression may 
travel through still air as a torpedo or a submarine travels through still water. 
For tho atmosphere action of this kind could only be by the operation of 
convection with a travelling locus of activity such as might be conceived for 
ft stream of tropical air impinging on a cross stream of polar air with a con- . 
tiuuous displacement of its own line of flow. 

I'hc alternative is mucK more difflcult to visualise than the process of 
transport in a permanent current and the best example of a permanent current 
of suitable extent and velocity in temperate latitudes is the west to east circu- 
Intion in the upper air. 

Accortling to Helmholtz’s ideas of tho formation of the tropical belts of 
high pressure tho circulation would be from east to west in the region south 
of the belt of high pressure andfromwest toeastin the region north of it; and, 
80 far as wo know, that is a correct representation of tlie actual conditions 
througliout the thickness of tho atmosphere in the intertropical regions; in 
the temperate regions, intermittently on the surface, from the tropical zone 
of high pressure to the common path of cyclonic depressions, and in the upper 
nir of tho regions still farther north. 

Wc concUulc that the beat method of dealing with the travel of depressions 
is to trace its relation to the upper circumpolar cap, a canopy which, as we 
have seen, according to the isobars shows a normal rotation of about 10° per day 
at the level of 4 km in July and a rotation of about double that amount at the 
same level in January. At higher levels in the summer the normal rotation 
Is in inverse pniiuirtion to the density of the air. These speeds are of the same 
order of magnitude aa those of the travel of depressions. Wehavesho^w m 
vnl. il (p, 3‘;s) that the mean rate of travel over the British Isles ranges from 
a minimum of H m/aec iti May to a maximum of 12 m/sec in December, 
10° to 14" per day with an extreme range from zero to 37 m/sec (44 per day) 
over the same region. Humphreys^, citing results of Bowie and Weightman, 
gives lO'cj m/sec in the summer and 15-6 m/sec in the winter as tlie cone- 
aponding values for the United States, and quotes Hann's figures of 7*8 m/sec 
and i2-4 .n/scc for Japan. Over the Bering Sea he gives a maximum of 10-3 
m/Bcc in the Bummet, and a minimum of 8-5 m/aec m , 

Wc have no very dermite information as to the level 
rotation hei-inB, hut in accordance with the ideas developed by Hehnhote 
iB not unreaB.inahle to think the boundary surface 
Iscutropic Burfitce which completely surrounds the ^ 

indicated by the iaontropic surface which, according to the scheme 

1 Tlio view that cycUsios are carrta, Jt 

viil. II. Nn. 2 . Tokyo. lO^O, 1>- 

• Physics of Iho air, and ocUtlon, 1929, p. i 74 - 
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in chap, viii of vol. in, separates the overworld, to which the circumpolar 
rotation from west to east naturally belongs, from the underworld in which the 
circulation of air is more definitely related to local conditions of pressure. 

The evidence of the persistence of the west to east circulation exists in 
those long stretches of the oceans of the northern hemisphere where there is a 
general westerly wind which is understood to have a tropical origin and which 
supplies the warm sectors of the cyclonic depressions of the temperate zone 
and forms the southern side of the discontinuity which is characteristic of 
those depressions. 

The discontinuity separates the westerly or south-westerly current from 
the easterly, north-easterly, north-westerly currents of polar air of the under- 
world, which is carried so far south in the end as to replace the westerly wind 
fed by south-westerly air of tropical origin and “occlude” the depression, or 
cut off the tropical supply so far as the surface is concerned. 

In that case the Norwegian school has. shown that the tropical air may bo 
found at some height above the surface travelling upwards over the polar 
air to form a succession of cloud and rain ; and tlie lowest boundary of the cnp 
of rotating air may be regarded as the isentropic surface which reaches the 
earth’s surface farther south and passes upward over the polar air at an incUnn- 
tion of about i in 100 as calculated by Helmholtz. 

The relation of cyclones to this may be indicated by the accepted principle 
that the travel of a depression is along the direction of the surface wind in tho 
warm front, which might clearly be explained if the depression were equivalent 
to a mass of revolving fluid in the rotating cap, between the bounding isentropic 
surface and the stratosphere, of which the wind of the warm front would form 
part. 

In support of this conception we may note first that if the lowest layer of the 
revolving cap were not more than i km up then the pressure-distribution at tho 
surface would be mainly that of the revolving mass, which may extend up- 
wards over more than half the equivalent thickness of the atmosphere between 
I km and 10 km, about 900 mb to 300 mb. The corresponding pressure- 
distribution would be transmitted to the surface. The kilometre from tho 
surface is concerned only with about one-tenth of the atmosphere and the dis- 
turbance of pressure by that layer would not generally amount to as much aa 
ten millibars. 

It should be noted that the equivalent thickness of the revolving canopy 
diminishes with increase of latitude, because the isentropic boundary slopes 
upward with latitude and its isobaric surfaces presumably downward. The 
extension of the isentropic surface beyond the range that is already explored, 
as exhibited in the table under fig. 97 of vol. in, is a matter of considerable 
interest. It would give some clue to the way in which the entropy of the air can 
be reduced otherwise than by contact with a cooled surface. 

Secondly, we are aware that observations of pilot-balloons which have been 
carried beyond the limit of the stratosphere show easterly winds as well aa 
westerly winds and in those cases apparently the relation of easterly wind to 
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^vc9terly wmcl,which is quite common, in depressions at the surface, must occur 
nlso throughout the troposphere. The occasions of these observations camiot 
be regarded as normal because witli a depression on the surface the vision of 
pilot-balloons is generally prevented by clouds, but die existence of easterly 
winds ill the upper air cannot be disregarded. 

Zistlcr’s^ investigation of winds in the stratosphere shows northerly winds 
second only in frequency to the preponderating westerlies. 

The travel of secondanes 

It is natural to suppose that if a secondary is formed in part of the current 
of a cyclonic depression of considerable dimensions it wUl be carried along in 
the current in which it is formed. The direction of motion should therefore be 
along the isobars, but as the isobars are themselves in process of change the 
isobar must not he regarded as tlie trajectory of the air-current or of its load. 

J, S. Dines writes; 

The movement (»f these ayatema ia generally one of rotation round the parent 
BVfltein as a centre in u counter-clockwise direction, to which is added ti^ movement of 
the nnrent detircusion itself. The speed nt which they travel scerm to be governed to 
some oxtunt by the stcepncaa of the pressure-gradient assoemted with the mam de- 
oroBsioti in tl»c region in whicli they are formed. If the presBurc-gradient is steep t ey 

* . _ . . • .1.1.. ..u-- oPKarA onnpfirft in ftome cases to be an even more 



; "X ,Lvo svXe „rmovb« ..pidly from th. .es. in front of a^Bccon- 

dnry, it mi.y ho token 00 nn indication that the eecondery 

It tlic clri'UH is only moving at a slow apeed. Weatner mop, 193 ) 

SiaiioJiary cyclones 

Within tlic sulrjcot of tlio travel of depressiona we must include those msm 
in wliich tile depreaaion does not travel, and in the absence of definite obser- 
vations it is nnt reasonable to explam their behaviour by assuming that the 
m don of he upper layers has been suspended. Examples of such stations^ 
“s arc no 'infrequent within the margin of die 
nression over the Atlantic, witlr a centre to tlie south of Iceland frequenuy 

21 to 24 July, 1930. effect of convective rainfall pro- 

And hero we must perhaps look to the ettect 0 o 

ducing n depression not in the area o ram ^ ^ , heavy rainfall over 

pression of 28 July to 6 August. and the de- 

northern Franco and the eastern par ... ^0 3o_caUed cloud-bursts of 
pression of July 1930 may — f "Scatd^i:^^ in the neigh- 
north-eastern England on 20 to 23 ju y 

bourhood of Whitby. , 

1 Baitr. Phys.fr. Alntosph., Bd. xiv, 1928. V- 5 * 
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We may perhaps also cite the case of the small depressions represented in 
fig. 72, the second of which might be revolving fluid with a maximum velocity 
of 16 ra/sec, and which was attended by hardly any wind over the surface 
and no rain in tlie immediate neighbourhood but followed heavy thunder- 
storms over the English Channel Islands and soutli-east England. 

We cannot say whether the same suggestion is applicable to the case of the 
Icelandic depression ; we have no observations of rainfall with which to relate 
it; but we have seen that the area so favoured as a depression-centre is to the 
north-east of that part of the Atlantic Ocean where the difference of tem- 
perature between warm sea and cold air, conducive to convection, is moat pro- 
nounced. If convection produces or intensifies depressions persistent con- 
vection would naturally produce a persistent depression. This leads us to 
another aspect of the question. 


Loci of origin 

We have a number of examples of travelling revolving storms and travelling 
depressions, and we may seek the loci of origin by tracing the paths back to 
their beginning. The evidence is fairly clear as regards revolving storms ; tlioy 
are formed near the equator possibly at the junction of northern and sou tliorn 
air, an intensification of the doldrums, and travel westward until they are cnrriecl 
northward and eastward. Generally speaking they become merged in de- 
pressions travelling eastward, but some supply of energy is probably necessary 
to keep them in being. Corresponding experiences are recorded for the 
typhoons of the Far East^ and the cyclones of the South Indian Ocean*. 

We have already explained that well-marked depressions which are being 
occluded in the region of the British Isles may be traced back to kinks in the 
isobars of the south-west quadrant of the oceanic secondary. 

Some years ago Willis Moore quoted the Aleutian low as a source from 
which depressions were calved. A. J. Henry* does not fix upon any special 
locality. We should certainly regard the north-west Atlantic and the Mediter- 
ranean as loci of origin of energy, if not for the commencement of depressions 
for the reinforcement of them, 

C. L. Mitchell, in the paper cited on p. 300, gives an ample account of the 
behaviour of cyclones and anticyclones of the northern hemisphere, January 
to April inclusive, 1925, which includes four maps, one for each month, of the 
geographical positions of beginnings and endings of primary and secondary 
cyclones, and other four for the beginnings and endings of primary and 
secondary anticyclones, as well as a map of the around-the-world cyclone, 
23 February to 23 March, 1925, which we have sliown in fig. 74, and very 
much other valuable information which cannot be summarised in a few para- 
graphs. We extract the following : 

^ J. A1^6, Cyclones of the Far East, Manila, 1904. 

* R. H. Scott, Cyclone tracks in the South Indian Ocean, from information compiled by 
Dr Meldrinn. M.O, OiRcial Publication No. 90, London, 1891. 

* 'Weather-forecastlnj from synoptic charts,' U.S. Deyt, Agric., Misc. Pub. No. 71, 1930. 
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r® are two Arctic areas from which nearly all outbursta of polar air take place. 

St area is that part of the Arctic Ocean north and nortli-enst and occasionally 
/eat of Alaska, extending, roughly, from longitude lao” to 180° W. The second is 
i north and north-east of Scandinavia, and this area extends approximately from 
si'Scn to Nova Zembla, By far the greater number of anticyclones, which may 
fftiated polar anticyclones, move out and spread southward and south-eastward 
Lie first area. During the first four months of 1925 there were 27 from this 
Only 4 from the second (Spitzbergen to Nova 25 cmbla). It is because of the 
3ua polar anticyclones, together with the large number of cyclones from the 
Gcean, that Canada and the northern and middle portions of the United States 
' the Rocky Mountains experience more frequent material fluctuations of 
■nture than any other area of the northern hemisphere. 

le question that interests us at this stage is the relation of the polar front, 
is the basis of the Norwegian system, to the boundary of the under- 
ntid overworld indicated by the local values of entropy that we have 
lated in chap, vi of vol. ii. 

ith reference to this question we note that, apart from the cases of oc- 
cl centres which are not infrequent on our maps, the polar front is taken 
the line which joins tlie centres of successive cyclones. It has polar air on 
-rthern side and equatorial air on its southern side. On tliat account we 
cl expect it to coincide with the iscntropic boundary of the underworld 
lae a discontinuity of temperature without any discontinuity of pressure 
mean a discontinuity of entropy, and the region between the line of 
ea of depressions and the tropical high pressure is a region of westerly 
8 associated with the overworld. 

t is as diflicult to trace a line of discontinuity of temperature round the 
icm world as it is to trace a line of discontinuity of entropy, and the 
>iis for this difficulty are perhaps more easily apparent in the examination 
le conditions of entropy than in those of temperature, 
wommon experience, confirmed by Mitchell’s maps, finds cyclones in 
.n, in full vigour, or in a debilitated condition over a very large belt of 
Licle from 40° northward, and the distribution is very much alYcctcd by the 
jsion of the oceans between the great land-areas. The same may be said 
le conditions of entropy which at the surface, particularly over the level 
aces of the oceans, arc controlled mainly by temperature. Over the land- 
8 however, which are certainly important from the point of view of forc- 
ing, the conditions depending on local pressure as well as temperature are 
cted not only by the diurnal variation of radiation, aolar and terrestrial, but 
I by the interference of clouds and other conditions of weather with those 
damental agencies. 

Over a continent a vast area may be attached to polar air in the early 
rning and to equatorial air in the afternoon, to polar air to-day and to 
mtorial air to-morrow. 

This state of things may obliterate the local identification of the polar 
nt and imposes a serious burden upon the dynamical forces. How it affects 
: inferences to be drawn from the conditions of entropy we have not yet had 
portunity to examine. 
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Some time in the future it may be possible to investigate further the 
relation between these two aspects of the general meteorological problem. 

We have visualised a primary permanent circulation in the upper air round 
what we have briefly designated the pole, and a complicated quasi-permnnent 
oceanic secondary related to the soutli of Iceland from which we have drawn 
certain inferences with regard to the formation, development and travel of 
cyclonic depressions farther south. We must not be understood as regarding 
either of these circulations as having unalterable centres or structures, 
Accepting a very proper warning by W. H. Plobbs to be rigorously objective 
in such matters we remark tliat even the solid earth in its rotation round whnt 
we call the pole has its periods of precession and nutation, and we need not be 
surprised if the movements of the fluid air are at least four thousand times as 
skittish without being suspected of wilful disregard of law. 

We must still ask observers to give us the actual conditions prevailing 
from time to time in the upper air of any locality and draw from them con- 
clusions as to the fluctuations of the aerial pole. 



CliAPTER XII 

RE'rROSPECTIVE AND PROSPECTIVE 


We look before and after 
And pine for what la not. 

To a skylark. P, B. Shelley. 

LOOKING BACK— SOME COMMENTS ON SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS 

Wr hwe now completed our survey of the structure of the atmosphere and its 
chauj^cs, of tiic means by which they have been ascertained and expressed, and 
of the physical and dynamical principles by which it is sought to explain them. 

We have referred to the structure and laws of travel of cyclonic depressions 
as the principal object of solicitude of meteorologists twelve years ago and as 
tlic object with which this Manual was originally planned. 

Whatever the intention may have been the result stands exposed in the 
pages of its four volumes ; and it is fitting that, in taking leave, we make a brief 
retrospect of what has been achieved and express the hope that even if the 
work has failed to attain its original object its readers may still have been 
encouraged to tliink the study of weather worth pursuing, not only for its 
practical utility but also for its engaging intricacy and its scientific interest. 

The first volume was devoted to the history of the science, the instruments 
devised for its observations and the methods of expressing its accumulating 
information. It led up to the evolution of the weather-map and ended with a 
list of contributions to the theory of the phenomena and a note of regret for 
the subordinate character of the r6le of theory in the play of actual meteoro- 
logical practice. We may suggest some reasons for that. 


Comparative Meteorology 

The second volume displays in pictorial or statistical form a sumraa^ of 
the information about the weather that has been collected from all parts of the 
world. The most notable feature is the established position of the month as 
time-unit, in spite of its inequalities and its maladjustment to solstices or 
equinoxes; and, next to that, the restriction of obsemtions to the more 
regularly inhabited or civilised parts of the planet's surface. 

That there should be no effective information about rainfall over the sea, 

and still more that, in spite of a succession of 

ginning with 1853, apart from a few squares cared for by the Netherlands, 

Aero should bo no regular international system of ™ ° * d 

available data for the oceans, must always surprise those who ™sh to re^d 
meteorology as a geophysical science. There are, of course difficultly but ,t 
U certainly the ambition and generally the duty of science to ove-o”e them^ 
The lack of observations from the polar regions is equal y b 
was an international effort for the polar year of 1882-3 which is to be repeated 

( 3 ^ 9 ) 
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in 1932-3 as a jubilee conunemoration ; but, witli the interests of the whole 
world involved, and means of communication transcending tlie wildest dreams 
of the pioneers of the weather-map, the supply of knowledge of the current 
weather of the polar regions might fairly be regarded as a duty to humanity 
and not as an occasional luxury of geophysical students. That two millions of 
able-bodied persona should have to be maintained in idleness in one country, 
five millions in another, while science is enfeebled for want of workers, seems 
to indicate something defective in social or political organisation. Perhaps the 
League of Nations may see to it. 

A revision of the articles 

Our second volume included a final chapter entitled “The Earth’s 
Atmosphere ” which contained a aeries of articles that might be the foundation 
of meteorological theory. 

We shall conclude this final chapter by citing the additions which we regard 
as justified by the subsequent volumes. In the meantime the reader may 
support us in the opinion tliat too little attention was paid to Helmholtz’s 
separation of the atmosphere into thermodynamic shells by surfaces of equal 
potential temperature or equal entropy. Nor was attention adequately drawn 
to the close reciprocal relation between the distribution of pressure and the 
distribution of velocity in the upper air under the influence of the earth’s 
rotation that follows from Helmholtz’s conceptions. 

The physical processes of weather 

A further comment on the original series of articles is to note that entropy 
has been found to be a more useful and convenient term than potentinl 
temperature or mega-temperature for indicating the separation of the atmo- 
sphere into thermodynamic shells (vol. in, chap, vi). So long as the purpose 
is merely to indicate the geography of a separating surface either term is 
sufficient; but when we enter upon numerical values and propose to use them 
in computation then it is entropy which gives energy when combined with 
temperature, Mega-temperature requires to have its logarithm taken before 
it can be so used. 

The doctrine of entropy in meteorological science occupies a considerable 
space in vol. in to which we now refer. We may fairly claim that tlie tephigram 
is an eloquent expression of the possible developments of energy by the action 
of its environment on dry or saturated air. 

The purpose of vol. iii is to describe and illustrate the physical processea 
of the atmosphere which are operative as transformations of energy in the 
phenomena of weather. It is energy which is the real subject of the volume, 
and processes are examined from the point of view of the part they play in 
energy-transformations. The reader is invited to satisfy himself as to the 
impoi^nce or otherwise of any form of energy that the atmosphere may 
e^bit. The forms whidi are recognised as important are thermal, gravita- 
tional, electrical and kinetic. 
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It is needless to say that any display of atmospheric energy is the con- 
sequence of variation in tlic balance of solar and terrestrial radiation. One of 
the features of tlie chapters on those subjects is our lack of knowledge of the 
processes of expression of radiation in terms of the temperature and entropy 
of air, guarding as they do all the avenues of transformation of solar energy 
into other forms of energy in the atmosphere. 

The chapter's on thermodynamics begin with the energy of radiation, 
expressed in kilowatt-hours as an engineer’s unit, and pass on to temperature, 
water-vapour and the theory of heat. They are carried forward to include the 
use of entropy in the representation of atmospheric processes and tlie expres- 
sion of energy as the product of temperature and change of entropy. 

The suggestion is made that maps should be drawn on isentropic surfaces 
which might be done if the surface-pressure and temperature and the lapse- 
rate were known. At a recent meeting of the International Union for Geodesy 
and Geophysics an appeal was made for tlie publication of material that 
would make the construction of isentropic surfaces easier. A reply was sug- 
gested to the effect that, as reduction to sea-level was a recognised process, it 
was easy to recalculate die surface-pressure from the published values of sea- 
level pressures, temperature and height ; but the idea of a weary student with 
a weather-map of the northern hemisphere in front of liim trying to recover 
by a separate calculation for each station within millions of square miles 
observations which are already in somebody’s possession, and wondering 
whether the formula, used at Verkhoiansk is the same in January ns in July, or 
even if tlie same formula is used for Denver and for Calgary, is suflicient to 
indicate that the need for a real as distinguished from an imaginary map has 
not yet become obvious to the scientific world. Perhaps the time may come 
when isobars on maps may be regarded as a suflicient indication of sea-level 
pressure which need not he repeated in columns of figures as well. Some of 
the implications of the reference of phenomena to an isentropic instead of an 
isogeodynamic surface arc given in the summaiy which closes this chapter. 

Volume III concludes wltli an endeavour to represent the general circula- 
tion at the surface in terms of convection as indicated hy rainfall, or as the 
relation of advective and divective regions. From the analysis we infer that 
rainfall is a summer phenomenon over the great land-areas and a winter 
phenomenon over oceanic islands and exposed coasts, presumably therefore 
over the sea. Some coastal areas combine both sjrsteraa 5 but an inland sea, like 
the Mediterranean, associates itself with tlie oceans. 

Terminology 

The chapter raises the question of meteorological terminology and its 
shortcomings. It is an aspect of the subject that deserves consideration. 

Scientific terminology should carry deflnite and unmistakable meanings. 
"Who can estimate the loss which the science has suffered by calling loss of air 
in a particular locality depression, or who can enumerate the meanings that 
a reader is expected to attach to the words gradient, or temperature, or inver- 
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sion? These things may be of small importance for tlie limited society of 
experts who understand the stenography of the science ; but they cannot fail 
to be repellent to the vast number of persons who are interested in weather and 
have intelligence enough to pursue the study of the science if the initial steps in 
the path were judiciously paved instead of being unintentionally obstructed. 

As an example of the value and power of well-chosen terminology, on the 
other hand, let us think of the achievement of the Nonvegian meteorologista 
who have provided a technical language for the behaviour of the component 
parts of cyclonic depressions that within ten yearn has spread over the whole 
world and has made it impossible even to think of “cyclones^’ of die temperate 
zone. 

If, with no disrespect, we may call the special aspect of the science with 
which they deaf the physical geography of the turbulent layer, the treatment 
of the subject is ideal ; we can offer unstinted admiration for the language used 
in its expression. 

Units 

Nor should we fail to mention tlie lack of uniformity among the nations of 
the world in the matter of units and the irony of tlie explanation that uniformity 
is impossible because the laity of the nations are themselves interested in the 
subject; that tliey cannot understand anything with which tliey are not already 
familiar or have not learned at school, however serviceable it may be from the 
point of view of their ultimate comprehension of a science and its meaning. 
What a debt of gratitude chemistry must feel to the late Sir Henry Roscoe for 
an introductory chapter on units in an elementary text-book used in schools, 
which induced the laity of the whole chemical world to use the same units as 
the leaders in their science. 

Meteorological Calailus. Pressttre and Wind 

In this fourth volume we return to those tlieoretical aspects of the subject 
which can be treated by the customary methods of dynamics of fluids or solids. 
We have realised therein the efficiency of the strophic balance as a means of 
maintaining the proper adjustment of pressure and velocity; also the curious 
facility afforded by the earth’s rotation for the travel of a vortex as a vertical 
column. 

Therein also we may find some explanation of the lack of application of 
meteorological theory. In many cases, to facilitate computation, assumptions 
are made with the understanding that the result will be a sufficiently accurate 
picture of nature. But so long as the effect of the assumptions is not realised 
the conclusions lack vigour. We may give some examples. 

Weather-mapping 

We can hardly suppose it possible to get effective theoretical results when, 
the elements are not rigorously co-related. Temperature and wind are surface 
phenomena and to relate them to pressure on some other plane than the actual 
surface is to invite failure in any theoretical endeavour, 
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There cnn be no justification for the tacit assumption that the natural 
motion of air is horizontal. It is true that the horizontal scale of the phenomena 
is much greater than the vertical scale. The whole thickness of the atmosphere 
might be represented by that of a very few sheets of the paper on which the 
map is printed. But large distances are included in the weather-maps and the 
vertical consequences are by no mcana negligible. Atmospheric motion must 
be considered with due regard for iaentropic surfaces which will guide the air 
upwards or downwards. It is not unreasonable to regard the sequence of cloud 
and rainfall in a cyclonic depression expressed in the Norwegian scheme as 
originating in the motion of the air from near the surface upwards along an 
isentropic surface. The map of an iaentropic surface in fig. 98 of Vol. iil 
suggests a rise of 3 km in 900 km or i in 300, and to assume that isentropic 
surfaces are horizontal la to lose the key of the thermodynamical situation. 

The other implication with regard to weather-maps for the current study 
of weather is that the horizontal section is only one of many possible sections 
of a three-dimensional subject. It requires to be supplemented by a vertical 
section in order that the dynamical conditions may be exposed. Whether it 
would be possible to give a vertical section of isobaric and isosteric surfaces or 
of iaentropic and isothermal surfaces as a supplement to a weather-map is 
ultimately a question of meteorological organisation; but a single enthusiast 
might find a provisional answer. In days gone by, with the aid of Sir Arthur 
Schuster, twenty-four balloons were sent up from Manchester or Glosaop 
Moor, one each hour on two separate days. It would not be much more costly 
or more difficult to send up twenty-four balloons simultaneously from different 
stations. Aeroplanes might take the stations where balloons might be lost. 
So, with good luck, it might be possible to determine tlxe structure of some 
typical barometric distributions. 

In thus enterprise the universities ought to share and bring themselves once 
more into co-operation with the investigation of the atmosphere. 

In the new language, the meteorology for wliicli we have suggested Max- 
well wrote his Theory of Heat has been occluded by the bi-polar air of hia own 
laboratory. It waits with weary expectation for some pious benefactor to 
develop a secondary with its library, observatory and laboratory, that will 
remove the reproach common to universities of the British Empire of ignoring 
that branch of physical science which is most closely in touch with every 
phase of human life and endeavour. 

Until a vertical section is possible it is to be feared that dynamical 
meteorology must be largely guess-work, as are indeed the sample sections 
given on p. 226 of this volume, and nil the other sections with which its 
author is acquainted. 

Mean values once more 

In this connexion we may revert again to the question of mean values and 
remind the reader of the many occasions in the course of the work in which it 
has been apparent that a mean value hldca much more than it shows. Mean 
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values have undoubtedly been useful in tlie past for statistical or geographical 
purposes; but it is more than doubtful whetlier any good can come out of 
them for dynamical purposes. 

It may indeed become possible to understand the structure of this or that 
individual cyclone; one can hardly conceive the possibility of developing tlie 
dynamics of the “mean cyclone”; hence our chance of employing the vitality 
of meteorological theory lies most probably in the possibility of organising 
detailed synchronous observations of the structure of individual cyclones. 
We cannot too often remind ourselves of Maxwell’s suggestion that the 
determination of forces from observations of motion is a more trustworthy 
process than the computation of the motion from assumed values of the forces. 

Beyond the weather-map 

No-one can at present describe tlie reality of the structure of a single 
example of what has been assumed for a hundred years to be a vortex with a 
vertical axis. There are still many gaps in our knowledge of its stmeture and 
circulation which must be filled before our material is, in the proper sense, 
ready for the mathematician. In so far as it is used before it is ready in tlint 
sense, the mathematician who is asked to deal with the material is in a less 
favourable position than Newton was when he gave his attention to tlic 
dynamics of the solar system. We have therefore still to protect our observers 
from the suggestion that from the scientific standpoint their work is done and the 
subject may be left to those whom a hundred years ago Forbes classed as 
“philosophers who, in pursuit of other objects, step aside for a moment from 
their systematic studies and bestow upon the science of meteorology some 
permanent mark of their casual notice of a subject which they never intend to 
prosecute.. , 

Real progress in the science requires the continuous co-operation of the 
faculties of the observer and the mathematician, not merely, the occasional 
assistance of the one or the other as separate specialists. Taking the widest 
possible view of the reasoning which we have put forward, the science of 
meteorology is already in debt to mathematics and the obligation will certainly 
increase as time goes on. 

As this volume passes under his notice the reader who appreciates the 
limitations under which meteorology labours in tlie attempt to solve its 
problems by algebraical equations may have been reminded of old ICaspar’s 
dilemma about Blenheim: 

‘And every body praised the Duke 
Who this great fight did -win.’ 

‘ But what good came of it at laat? ’ 

Quoth little Peterkin: — 

‘Why that I cannot tell,’ said he, 

‘But ’twas a famous victory.’ 

For the author the situation is an intimate one because, for 50 years, after 
following Helmholtz’s guidance in the study of hydrodynamics at Berlin, it 
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became his duty, and for 20 years his responsibility, to bring together whatever 
might l)c useful in practice. He may therefore be allowed to set out for any 
reader who sympathises witli little Peterkin his own expression of the "good 
that came of it at last." 

(i) Accepting the record of an nnemograph as the statement of the pro- 
blem of the ifyiiamics of the atmosphere we have learned from the reasoning 
of mathematical formulae ; that the motion of the air at the surface is a com- 
posite picture of the motion of the air in every layer above tlie surface into 
wliich tiiG aCuKiaphcrc is or may be divided, suitably adjusted (as to density) 
for combination, but marred beyond recognition by the turbulence at the 
surface. 

U'hc ojily liope of a true picture lies in well-directed co-operative effort in 
the investigation of tlie upper air. 

(a) I'hc idea of pressure-distribution as the continuous automatic adjust- 
incnC of pressure to wind in the upper air on the analogy of the banking of 
nn aeropisne in its flight is a direct consequence of the equation originally 
given !iy Coriolis, and derivable from the Newtonian equations of motion. 

(3) I'ho uprightness of a rotating column of air in its advance may be 
inferred from the cosine term of the same equations. 

VoUowing the mathematician’s advice to analyse the motion of the air 
into tty to, that is west-east motion, south-north motion, and up-dovm 
tuodon, wc may by inquiry assure ourselves that, when the motion is of a 
general clmractcr and not merely local spin, the west-east motion is derived 
from the cartK’a spin, south-north motion from the distribution of pressure, 
tuul up-down motion from the distribution of entropy. 

(5) 'I’he meteorological " molecule” is die eddy of an elernenmy spinning 
mass of fdr to the accretion, combination or development of which must be 
aflcribed all the varieties of motion from the shift or gust at the surface to the 

circumpolar rotation of the upper air of middle latitudes. 

We are not nware that anybody has yet expressed meteorological gratitude 
for these concUisions, but if Peterkin will regard them as the results of famous 
victories, as he ought, he will not deny to die dukes who won the hghta then 

meed of praise. 


A KAltKWlSJX VIRW OF THE ATMOSPHERIC CIRCULATION 
Our retroapect shows tliat the process of exploring and expreasmg the 
nvailnbli; information about the atmosphere leads, as might be expected, to 
some mcnliricntion of view in those parts of the aubjeot which are 
formulated. We conclude our exposition therefore with a brief sumioaty of (he 
IZs lut Z cireulation of tli atmosphere which 
the facts and processes set out in the course of the work. We can best xp 
the view talren by exhibiting overleaf a snapshot (taten in am o'vn camem) 
of tlie cTrculation at 7 h on 30 December, 1930, a* repreaented m the Meteoro- 
Siial 0^0 map of that date (&g. 76) togafber with a digram (fig. 77 ) 
picturing the “top hamper” on tliflt occasion. 
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SYNTHESIS OF THE GENERAL CIRCULATION OF THE NORTHERN 

HEMISPHERE 

Features indicated are : 

Orographic relief: contoura of soa-leval, 200 m and 2000 m. 

The regions of intertfoplcal easterly winds. 

The prevailing westerlies and the associated cyclonic areas. 


Fig, 76, Plan of the circulation in tlio upper air and at the surface at 7h 
on 30 December, 1930. 

The stronger continuous Hues are isobars and carry numbers. The closed curves are 

\ the isobars of 1004 mb which define the Atlantic “low" and the Pacific "low." 

The isobar of 1012 mb is also drawn and includes with the Atlantic low the 
Mediterranean extension on the east and a West Indian extension on the west. 

© The small olxclea with black centres indicate cyclonic depressionSj regions of " fronts 
at the time ofj the map, yh in Europe, ih in America. The diameter of a small 
circle is about 750 km. 
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SYN'lllliSlS OF THi; GENERAL CIRCULATION OF THE NORTHERN 

HEMISPHERE 

Tho features iinllcatccl nro: 

I. Equatorial walst-band, a region of gonorai eagteriy winds at tlie surface and in the 
uiilior iilr. 

' 2 . A polar canopy with cyclonic circwlation round avariaWo centre In the polar regions, 
fornung tlitj ovorworld, Westerly winds at the suriace between 30" and the irregular 
lino of the polar front form part of the canopy, 

Thu underworld of polar air separated from the ovorworld by a surface which cuts 
thu eartir'fi nurfaco In the polar front. 

.p Tlio ocofliilc lows, two sectors of the undonvorld afiected by thermal convection of 
moist air. 

5. Cyclonic depressions centred on tho polar front. 

0 . Convection in tho canopy leading from the front to the stratosphere, 



surface Ifl the Isotherm of 40 .Werwotld ie a region of polar air 

proflaure-dlBtributlon of the canopy. 
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The relation of the hmhpheres 

We have to think of the distribution of the atmosphere over the whole 
globe and the changes therein which are brought about by the motion of the 
air represented in tlie general circulation with all its local developments of 
advection and divection. All these changes are universally acknowledged to 
be ultimately due to the variation, periodic or otherwise, in the solarisation of 
the water, ice and land of tlie rotating globe in its annual path round the sun. 

We have no simple formula for the details of the effect of solar radiation, 
but as a general result we would not forget the close relation between radiative 
energy and air-mass on the northern hemisphere briefly referred to in chap, vi 
of vol. II. Exhibited in diagrammatic form in fig. 78 the recorded mass of air 



Fig. 78. The normal seasonal curve of variation of the mass of air iu the northern, 
hemisphere and the corresponding curve of the energy of solarisation. An exorciao 
in graphical integration. 

“ Auincrease of 750 billion kilowatt-boors per day in the solar energy ia followed by ft loss 
of 5 billion tons of ait 27 days later." 

Full line A (revors^): the mass of air over the northoriT hemisphere in billions of 

tons obtained by the graphical integration of the monthly pressuro-mapa. 

Broken line B: solar radiation over the northern hemLsphoro In billion l;ilo\Yfttt- 

hours per day according to the number of days front the beginning of the year, 

Both curves show deviations from the mean values for the year. 

on the northern hemisphere shows a loss of lo billion tons between January 
and July with a sequence closely following the curve of variation of the receipt 
of energy from the sun. 

This change in the total mass implies a transfer of appropriate amount 
across the equator from all the latitudes of the hemisphere, and consequently 
motion from north to south, which is not by any means apparent in the map8 
that we have put before the reader. We certainly show a steady flow of air 
towards the equator in the permanent trade-winds part of which has to come 
from the north as polar air, but we show a large part of it returned to higher 
latitudes round the tropical high pressures of the oceans to assume the r6le of 
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cciuiitoi'ial air, and none crossing the equator to correspond with the diagram. 
Indeed, durinjr the summer months when the delivery of air to the southern 
Iicmisplierc is approacliing its completion, tliere is an immense delivery of air 
going fin frotu tiie southern hemisphere over the equator in the Indian Ocean 
to maiutaid tl^e summer monsoon of India (vol. n, fig. 161), and conversely 
there is a grout delivery in the other direction during the winter months to 
inaiutain live NW monsoon of Australia, 

We must therefore regard the delivery of the 10 billion tons as taking place 
by some air-rrnue, but at what level we cannot say. The maps of the distribu- 
tion of preafinro in the upper levels show a west to east circulation for the 
juaintenance of wlvich some drift towords the pole is necessary, with corre- 
sponding drainage from the lower levels. 

Ihit the 10 Ivillion tons is a very small fraction of tlve whole mass of air, 
about one-fifth of one per cent; and the delivery spread over six months 
could hardly he represented on the wind-charts and might easily be lost sight 
of in tiui doldi'um junction of the north and south. 

Without undue neglect tivcrcforc wc may regard the transfer between the 
hcmisplterea as a small incident in the atmospheric fortunes compared with 
tlie mnintcnniico of the west to cast circulation that extends over half the 
hemisphere in the upper air witli a fringe at the surface covering a belt between 
35® and 60° ou tho oceans. 


Air in cold storage over the emtinents 

The complexity of the situation is strikingly illustrated by the fact that a 
great deal of the air imported from the southern hemisphere between july and 
January, if not the whole or even more, is stored in the cold winter anticyclones 
of Silieria imd America. The weight of the additional air of the Siberian 
anlicyclone on 23 November, 1907, is estimated by Loris-Melikoff and 
Sinjagiii at fi-Sz Ivillioii tons . 'Ehc change of load from summer to winter over 
Che whole ICuraaian continent would be much greater. We note from the 
prcHsurc-innps of vol . ll tlvat whereas the pressure over the American continent, 
\vitli an nliglimcnt of its orographic features N and S, ranges only from 
1012 mb ii\ Tunc to 1020 in the winter months, that over Asia, north of the 
Himalaya, nmgea from 1005 in June, July to 1035 in December, January, and 
«,mlh ,.f the racRmtuins ftom 996 in Jn'y '» in the five months November 
to Morclt. Tlie Athntic Ocenn Bupplics some nir tor the 
nresBiirc m the "low” ronRcs from 1010 mb m the summer (1015 m May) to 
Z in Secember, January whereas the tropical high 
nRurc with only a rise of s mb in June, July. lus not therefor^st 

tlic distribution of pressure over the oceans shorn hemisphere 

wintcr-tiic cleopeat excavation-when the supply of air for the hemispli 

"ki“ntcSpoint about this form of cold storage which amount to im 
imprisonment of^he air on the continents is the mamtenance at sea-liwji of 
ZgradTnt of pressure by a circulation of the right magmtude and m the 
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right direction round the store. It is in accordance with the principle of the 
atrophic balance on a very large scale and the occasions when the guard fails to 
restrain the cold air, in consequence of lack of velocity or from some other 
cause, mean a good deal in the matter of the weather of the eastern Atlantic, 
the Mediterranean and the Baltic. 

Harmony and syncopation of the atmospheric sequence 

The relation of the hemispheres as thus expressed may be regarded os an 
annual atmospheric tide which is full in January, ebbs southward from 
January to July when it is at its lowest in the northern hemisphere, and flows 
northward from July to January. This regular ebb and flow has its full tide 
and low tide within a month of the solstices. In fig. 78 we have related it to 
the variation in the receipt of solar radiation in the northern hemisphere which 
has its maximum and minimum at the solstices ; but the lowest of the air-tide 
corresponds with the highest of the radiation. In the diagram we have drawn 
a parallel between the departure of the air-tide from its mean value and 
departure of solar radiation from its mean, reversing the curve in the latter case 
to show the parallelism. Thus we have a new basis of comparison expressed 
by the same curves, namely the rate of loss of air compared with the rate of 
increase of solar energy. 

If wc plot the rates of increase and decrease instead of the actual states of 
the tides we get the maxima and minima about the equinoxes and the states 
of no change at the solstices. Thus we have two types of curve which can be 
associated with the cycle of the seasons ; one represents a static condition of 
solar radiation and air-tide, with its solstitial maxima, and the other represents 
a dynamic condition, a rate of change which has its maximum and minimum 
at the equinoxes. 

If the circulation is really general we ought to find examples of senaonal 
changes in the meteorological elements associated with the tide of solar energy 
or air-load which may suggest some more intimate relation between tho 
different parts of the circulation than is commonly recognised. 

Temperature is obviously one of the static characters with a syncopation 
that is different in different countries. Its relation to the solar radiation is a 
subject in itself. Turning over the pages of the three earlier volumes we find 
data of seasonal sequence for a number of other elements. 

Two of them are what we have called solstitial, one is the latitude of tho 
northern limit of vigorous convection of the equatorial rain-belt displayed in 
the maps of chapter x of yol. ni. The other is rainfall on the western coasts of 
the great oceans which may be connected with the westerly current of equa- 
torial air as a sort of inductive current due to the drift of equatorial air pole- 
ward. The example which we have selected is the rainfall of Valentia in SW 
Ireland; many more are exhibited in the “new view of the rainfall of the 
globe” in vol. iii, p. 406. And other rainfall diagrams syncopated by half a 
period from that of the west coasts can be found for many continental 
stations. , 
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Aa examples of dynamic effects with maxima and minima about the 
equinoxes we have four examples besides the ebb and flow of air between the 
hemispheres. They are the strength of tlie NE trade which harmonises with 
the ebb of the air; and the strength of the SE trade which harmonises with 
the flow of the tide in the opposite northern hemisphere. Between these is the 
latitude of the belt of doldrums of the Atlantic which harmonises with the 
NE trade but is syncopated by half a period from the SE. 

Finally the rainfall of England S which, as seen in fig. 183 of vol. ii, 
hnrmonisea well with the SE trade of the southern hemisphere and has its 
maximum in October. 

That ia in all probability a composite curve made up of the combination of 
west coaat rainfall and continental rainfall with an accumulated accentuation 
of the auiiimer influence. 
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PROCESSES WHICH CAUSE WINDS 
The eartKs rotation 

If we concentrate our attention on the normal west to east circulation of 
the upper air we must, with Helmholtz, regard the velocity as due to the con- 
traction of rings of air along the earth’s surface towards the polar axis under the 
influence of the earth’s rotation. The transfer of a belt of air, or an arc of a 
belt, from 50° N to 60® N would develop a west to east velocity of 240 km per 
hour. Other plans of developing velocity in the upper air are transient and 
local compared with the universal aptitude of the earth’s rotation. But the 
continuous movement northward requires room to be found for the air in the 
higher latitudes, and must take time enough for a good deal of the incidental 
energy to be lost in turbulence. 

Slope e^ect of radiation 

For the drainage in the polar regions necessary to maintain the circulation 
we bring in the effect of a dope losing heat to the sky by radiation which we 
have discussed on p. 227. The slopes of Greenland, Alaska and other high 
northern lands, or the slopes of the Antarctic continent, working day and 
night, would make no difficulty about inducing a few billion tons at the right 
time to make its way over the sea to maintain the trade-wind and lose itself 
in the doldrums. The danger of losing itself prematurely lies in its turning 
eastward and finding itself over water that, would take off the chill of self- 
preservation. It might become maritime polar air, which behaves very much 
like equatorial air. 

The amount of air available in this way could be calculated, but at present 
no actual observations of slope-effect are at our disposal and calculation would 
involve some assumptions which we cannot verify. 

Another possibility for the development of cold descending air which 
would have a chance of bearing the rdle we have given to slope-effect is the 
cooling by radiation from water-drops or water-vapour in the air ; that is also 
a subject which invites attention before any effective statement of its influence 
is possible. 

On account of the defect of the necessary entropy cold air moving south- 
ward cannot leave the surface, it will turn westward unless otherwise guided 
by pressure. 

The trade-winds express this, they are always colder than the sea-surface. 
At the equator they can go west or go up. 

The drainage of the polar regions causes a flow of air northward and 
consequent west to east circulation which may extend until it adjoins the east 
to west current; between the two, high pressure must be formed some of which 
leaks at bottom but is maintained above the surface. 

Upward convection of wet air 

In any recital of the influences available we must not forget the most 
impressive of all the atmospheric forces — the upward convection of saturated 
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air, the primary cause of tliunderstorms for the energy of "which in. various 
circumstances the tephigram provides an estimate. That form of convection 
certainly provides for a rapid passage of the water-laden air to the upper layers 
of the atmosphere, stopping short perhaps only at the tropopause. But its 
influence hardly extends to the relation between the hemispheres : it is generally 
restricted to developing tlie kinetic energy of local circulations which are 
incidental to the local removal of part of the air of a vertical column. 

We draw a distinction between this form of convection and the upward 
movement of air along an isentropic surface which we suppose to take place 
in the eastern portion of the warm sector of n depression. 

Convection is often attributed to warm air apart from any consideration of 
the water-vapour which it contains ; but the regard which has to be paid to the 
diatrib\ition of entropy as set out in chap, vi of vol. iii makes it clear that 
the result of local warming of air is a pool of air in isentropic or convective 
equilibrium, without any power to penetrate the upper layers unless provided 
with a suitable supply of water. 

According to, our view downward convection of cold air combined with 
displacement of the upper layers, which would be persistent even ^‘if the 
earth went dry,” is responsible for tlie primary circulation of the atmospliere 
from the polar regions to the equator at the surface and from the equatorial 
regions to the pole in the upper air; the upward convection of wet air for the 
development of the secondary circulations in the primary, and the descent of 
cold air, again, for certain striking incidents in the behaviour of the secon- 
daries. These aspects we will now recall. 

THE EVIDENCE OF THE MOTION 

Wc pass on from the consideration of the most potent influences to the 
evidence of the motion which they produce. 

Starting from the anemoinetric records as tlie statement of the problem we 
can easily recognise four classes of wind. If we discount as belonging to the 
fourth class the most obvious irregularities, which are due to turbulence, we 
may pass on to recognise first the steady current like that of fig. 3 which always 
shows a close relationship to the eartliVspin, second the wind of a well-formed 
cyclonic depression with its curved isobars and its apparent local spin (fig. 8), 
and tliird the intense but temporary squall such as tliat of the Kew record 
(fig. 5) which has no direct relation with the earth’s spin. 

The primary systeni 

Limiting ourselves primarily to tlie winds of the first or atrophic type we 
may assert that the identification of any separate mass of air is a question of 
spin. The stream of air which can be identified as a separate current and 
traced from one part of the world to another as a moving air-mass is con- 
ditioned by the earth’s spin. By the earth’s spin we explain the westerly winds 
over the surface of the oceans north of the tropical belt of high pressure and 
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the easterly winds of the same oceans soutli of the same belt, and in the upper 
air we find the continued expression of the same action in the circulation of 
the upper air of the northern hemisphere. It is indicated by the distribution 
of pressure at the level of four kilometres which shows an oval-shaped circula- 
tion round the pole stronger in January than in July. The comparative quiet of 
the conditions of July must be secured by the removal of air from the levels 
below 4 km because the weight of air at that level is enhanced in the summer, 
It is apparently the uhdenvorld wliich is warmed and not the overworld. The 
warmest specimen of the overworld in England is claimed, by the Daily 
Weather Report, for October, the coldest for April. 

According to the diagrams of .fig, 180 of vol. Ii the layer at 8000 metres 
makes a complete revolution in 23 hours in July, at 4000 metres in 23^^ hours, 
at 2000 metres in 23'J- hours; in January in 22|' hours at 4000 metres; while 
over tlie equatorial zone at 4000 metres the revolution takes 24 hours 12 J 
minutes and at 2000 metres 24 hours 10 minutes. 

That surely constitutes the primary cyclonic circulation of tlie northern 
hemisphere, the great circular vortex associated with a continual drift of air 
from the equator towards the pole in the regions above tlie surface, an 
immense vortex wliich is always present but varies in its general intensity and 
in the location and strength of its secondaries. 

It is this drift polewards which we regard as the agency for the conveyance 
of warmth established by Dr Simpson’s work on radiation (vol. nr, p, 169). 

It must be remarked that the isobars from which the motion of the primary 
cyclone is inferred, being oval, would not indicate the steady revolution of the 
upper air as described in fig. i8o of vol. ii except as a mean result for all the 
different longitudes ; but here again we want more definite observations. The 
isobars are drawn for the average of all the months of July and January during 
which observations have been made. We want at least a sketch of the motion 
at one epoch. With the multitude of observations by pilot-balloons now 
available it might be possible if some provision could be made for soundings 
from the sea-surface to obtain a sketch free in part at least from orographic 
disturbance. 

The primary circulation wliich we have cited is only part of a general 
scheme whicli includes a corresponding primary circulation from west to east 
in the upper air of the southern hemisphere and a circulation from east to 
west throughout the atmosphere above the intertropical zone. The whole 
zone between 30° N and 30° S covers one-half of the earth’s surface and the 
circulation over it is in fact itself not quite homogeneous. There is a northern 
belt fed by the north-east trades and a southern belt fed by the south-east 
trades ; these may be of very different qualities when one comes from a 
summer hemisphere, the other from winter. They have a junction through the 
doldrums which exhibit the kind of westlier natural to the junction of air 
from two different sources. Here let us remember the tropical hurricanes of 
the North Atlantic, associated with the strength of the SE trade and the northing 
of the doldrurM. 
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We find the doldrums junction over the ocenns ; over the land is a belt of 
convection marked by rain (vol. in, cliap. x) which is on the southern side of 
the equator in the southern summer but moves to the northern side for the 
northern summer, and extends then indeed over the equator to include the 
monsoon area of the Indian Ocean, 

These three circulations in the upper air, one round the north pole, the 
other round the south pole and tlie third a dual one in the intertropical zone, 
can all be referred directly to the effect of the earth’s rotation upon air moving 
north or south. They constitute the primary general circulation of the atmo- 
sphere. The polar circulations arc true perennial cyclones with pressure- 
gradients balancing the motion. 

The west to east circulation round the pole is separated from the east to 
west circulation of the intertropical belt in each hemisphere by a zone of high 
pressure over the sea and a succession of deserts over the land. The position 
of the high pressure at 30° N or S is deduced by Helmholtz as a consequence 
of the displacement of the rings of a quiescent atmosphere northward or 
southward under the earth’s spin. 

The underworld 

In writing of these circulations we have referred them all to the upper air. 
If we carry our thought downward to the surface we find some interesting 
results. In the equatorial belt, as we have seen, the motion is still easterly over 
the oceans except in the monsoon region; over the land it is irregular. And for 
a certain distance northward on the north side of the high-pressure belt we 
have the west to east circulation of the primary cyclone in being at the surface 
but not infrequently interrupted by incursions of cold air from the north. At 
the surface the air is derived in part at least from that which has come round the 
western end of the high pressure and is called by the Norwegians equatorial air. 

The belt of west to east circulation at the surface forms part of the lowest 
layer of what in chap, viii of vol. iii wc have called the ovcrworld, and ap we 
proceed farther north between the latitudes 40° to 60° we find the line of 
separation of the overworld from the underworld. Farther north still, beyond 
the line of separation is the underworld itself with its own surface circulation 
formed of air which hos come soutliward from the polar regions, or westward 
from the cold continent~the polar air of Norwegian meteorology. 

The normal existence of these two systems is quite clearly shown by the 
analysis of the normal surface-pressure into the distribution at 4 km and a 
nearly equal and opposite distribution for the layer between 4 km and the 
surface which follows closely tlie lines of surface-temperature. We find similar 
opposition between the distribution at 8 1 cm and that which represents the 
layer beneath the level of 8 km. 

We can find similar indications of opposite equivalent circulations by a 
section at 2 km but the surface of separation between the primary cyclone and 
the lower air is not itself a horizontal surface. According to our view the 
surface of separation is an isentropic surface which is subject to variations in 
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shape and extent due to changes in the temperature and pressure of the air at 
the junction. 

In tliis connexion we may remind ourselves of die uniformity of density 
at 8 km shown in the mean values with the consequent conclusion that, 
normally, below 8 km the density of air increases with latitude and above that 
level, on the contrary, decreases. The increase with latitude will be greater nt 
lower levels. 

There is a corresponding uniformity of temperature at about la km 
interrupted by the tropopause about latitude 50° and a similar reversal above 
as compared with below of the temperature-gradient in tlie true sense of that 
word. Below that level there is a gradient northward and above it a gradient 
southward. 


This kind of reversal seems to be characteristic of the distribution of all 
the atmospheric elements. P. R. Krishna Rao^ suggests uniformity of 
temperature of aaott at ^5 km, and beyond that we have to allow for increase 
of temperature up to 3oott in the ozone layer. 

The air of the overworld at 4 km carries the isobars of a cyclonic circula- 
tion, round the pole, which extends to the surface where the west to cast 
circulation is experienced. It is also to be found, by rising above the surface, 
in that part of the hemisphere which is within the underworld, north of the 
line of separation. And thus we form an idea of the overworld ns a revolving 
canopy with the region of westerly wind north of the liigh-pressure belt as tlio 
margin at aea-level on the earth's surface. The isentropic surface which forms 
the boundary leaves the eartli at a very email angle from the line of separation, 

about I in 400 to i in 100, and passes over the pole at the level of several 

perhaps six ’kilometres. It is carried beyond 3 km in fig. 98 of vol. in. 

North of the line of separation, the discontinuity of Norwegian meteor- 
ology, the isentropic surface in the free air separates the overworld above from 
the undenvorld beneath, and as the underworld is supplied by air descending 
the plopes of the polar repons on its way soutliward, or by air which has lost 
heat on account of radiation from its water-vapour, we have a region of polar 
air in which the tendency is for air to turn towards the west subject to a 
regime quite different from that of the overworld. 

There must be a certain amount of flow into the underworld from above 
and consequently a flow out of the underworld across the boundary of the 
overworld. This crossing expresses itself as cyclonic depressions and the 
result of the mfluence of the colder air is that the underworld obtains access 
to the persistent trade-wind. 

It is this persistent rotation of the overworld which we have regarded ns 
accountmg for the, travel of depressions. In so far as tliey travel they must be 
m some way the expression of spin. What form the expression takes can only 
be determmed ultimately by observation, for which at present there ia no 
adequate provision. 


^ 'Distribation of temperature in the lower atratosphero 
ment. Scientiac Notes, vol. i. No. 10, Calcutta, 1930. 
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Secondaries 

Over this underworld the circumpolar circulation of the overworld pro- 
ceeds. The marginal line at the earth’s surface between tlie two circulations 
marks the position of the surface discontinuity, the line of centres of cyclonic 
depressions, the polar front of the Norwegian system. 

In tliat margin are many irregularities due to the variations of temperature 
which control the distribution of entropy by night or day. The juxtaposition 
of equatorial and polar air causes local circulations in the form of large 
cyclonic depressions of the Atlantic and north-western Europe which are in 
reality secondaries of the great primary of the northern hemisphere; and 
these depressions again are identified by spin, tlie spin about tlie local axis 
which may be incomplete at the surface. 

The great secondaries, usually counted as primaries on a map of western 
Europe, express tliemselves as tlie deportation of an amount of air of the order 
of a billion tons, and in like manner the formation of a European anticyclone 
represents the dumping of a billion tons. So likewise the formation of what 
we have called the primary cyclonic circulation of the hemisphere must 
represent the removal of several billions of tons and its maintenance the 
continued removal of any natural inflow that would deteriorate the circulation. 
It seems probable that this is the only complete and persistent cyclonic 
circulation of any considerable size in the hemisphere. 

The question of how the removal of such vast masses can be accomplished 
is answered partly by the immediate and automatic operation of the tendency 
to compensation for any departure from the atrophic balance ; any increase of 
wind brings into operation a force transferring air across the current up the 
gradient and this operates througiiout the whole depth of the current. But 
undoubtedly penetrative convection of dry or saturated air comes in also to 
develop a gradient towards the centre in a way that is not yet explicit. 

For the iinderstamling of the r6le of convection in the formation of 
secondaries let us remember tliat since the surface separating the overworld 
from the underworld is ieentropic the air of the underworld cannot cross the 
boundary and penetrate tlio overwork! unless it is supplied with heat as by 
conduction, or by radiation, or by the condensation of its water-vapour. We 
can allow that the air of the overwork! is free to move along the isentropic 
surface of separation and attain a level of some kilometres, ultimately de- 
veloping cloud and possibly rain ns described in the Norwegian life-history of 
the warm front. Thereby it may obtain the energy necessary for penetration, 
but as between the ovcrworld and the underworld we have to recognise the 
juxtaposition of warm- front and cold front at the earth’s surface. 

Upon the situation represented by the fluctuations of the boundary of tJie 
underworld at the surface we have to impose the differences of temperature 
and wind at the line of discontinuity and the possibility of convection from the 
juxtaposition of these different kinds of air. 

If circumstances are favourable tlie convection may penetrate through the 
overworld at some part of the front and develop something analogous to the 
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traditional motion of a cyclonic depression as long as the juxtaposition of 
different kinds of air is able to maintain tlie convection. Thus convection may 
form a secondary to the circulation in which the convection takes place. And 
on the largest scale, when the secondary is developed in the persistent cyclone, 
the juxtaposition may be continued long enough to form what is recognised in 
ordinary map-work as a great depression covering hundreds of thousands of 
square miles and corresponding with the displacement of a billion tons of air. 

The possibility of a vertical column which preserves its attitude in spite of 
the differences in the motion of the air at different levels seems to be provided 
by a term in the general equations of motion which is proportional to the 
vertical velocity and the cosine of the latitude. 

A vigorous secondary or large depression of this character has a trough- 
line where the polar air moving from west or north-west is displacing the 
equatorial air, leaving only a protuberance northward of equatorial air as ark 
encroachment of the warm front of tlie overworld upon the underworld. This 
appears on the map as an advance southward and eastward of the cold front, 
and when the last of the equatorial air has been surrounded and occluded the 
play of convecdon is practically over; the underworld has advanced southward 
and die air belonging to it is thrown into a steep ridge by the arrest of its 
westerly motion in consequence of its translation southward. 

The site for the display of convection and development of secondaries is 
thereby pushed southward to the new discontinuity and the decay of the 
original centre is followed by the development of a new one in the new position 
of the discontinuity. 

At the new centre convection may begin, how far up it will extend will 
depend upon various circumstances — the condition of the upper air in respect 
of entropy, the difference of condition on the two sides of the discontinuity, 
and the duration or maintenance of the difference. Hence the development of 
the secondary is a speculative problem. 

There is no lower limit to the volume of fluid in which a convective current 
will produce a spin if judiciously applied; for experimental purposes a few 
cubic inches are sufficient, so that in any air-current which is itself or by its 
environment dependent on the earth’s spin the juxtaposition of air of different 
densities is likely to be attended with the analogy of a tropical revolving storm* 
So we are tempted to recall L. F. Richardson’s transformation of a well-lcnown 
couplet: , 

Big whirls have little whirls that feed on their velocity 
And little whirls have lesser whirls and so on to viscosity. 

But viscosity hardly seems an appropriate limit for spin: It may follow 
the same statistical law but it is not of the same physical construction; 
atomicity is perhaps the ultimate limit of spin with the solar system as a large- 
scale example in the other direction. 

All these secondary spins are carried in the current in which they are 
formed, and, if we regard them all as successively derived from the original 
permanent cyclone of the northern hemisphere, that will carry the whole aeriea 
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with it on its way. So far as maps are concerned the circulations are modified 
ill their appearance by the motion, as they are also by a translation northward 
or southward. The most vigorous spin will hardly be able to show any motion 
eastward if it is displaced soutliward by as much as one or two degrees of 
latitude. It must be a wise forecaster tliat recognises all the spins on his map. 

Occhisio 7 i 

In working with a modern wcatlier-map we hear a good deal in Norwegian 
about depressions being occluded. In our own language it would be the 
impounding by the underworld of a bit of tlie overworld. 

If that were the only kind of result of the perpetual conflict between the 
two worlds it is evident that in course of time the underworld could capture 
the whole of the surface display of the overworld. At the surface the whole of 
equatorial air would be occluded by the polar air. 

This obviously does not happen. The conflict is repeated time after time in 
the same locality and that can only occur if tlie ovcrworld gets its own back by 
capturing air from the imdciworld, or perhaps the process may be better 
expressed as allowing the polar air to advance southward. Indeed the cut-off 
of the margin of the polar air must be of much greater order of magnitude 
than tlie occlusion of small portions of equatorial air if, as we think, the flow of 
the trade-winds depends upon the supply of air from the polar regions. 

To develop the implications of this view requires the examination of the 
line of discontinuity in the region between the well-developed depressions. 
We cannot enter into that subjectliere and now, but we should like to introduce 
the aspect of the processes of depressions which is obtained by representing 
them on an isentropic surface instead of on a geodynamic surface. 

Katabatic winds in the isentropic surface 

Let us pass therefore from the consideration of what we may call a normal 
air-current controlled by the earth’s spin to the spasmodic wind of the 
mountain-slope, the trough-lino squall or tliunder-squall — boisterous winds 
which pay practically no attention to gradient. 

The examples which are most open to inspection are the katabatic winds of 
mountain slopes, the blizzards of the mountainous north or south. We are not 
prepared to deny that if allowed to go on long enough the downward flowing 
air, in consequence of the uncompensated centrifugal force, would gradually 
build up an anticyclone on the right of its flow with a corresponding depres- 
sion on its left; but there is not time for tliat. The phenomena of katabatic 
winds deserve more attention than hitherto they have received. We commend, 
tliereforc, to the generous reader the further investigation of slope-effect. 

We pass on to the consideration of squalls which are experienced in 
special types of weather without any visible guiding slope. From all that is 
known about them we may conclude nevertlieless that they also are katabatic 
and represent a cataract of cold air descending the forward slope of a cushion 
.which the cold air itself has formed. The example in our statement of the 
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problem of dynamical meteorology is that of the severe squall of very short 
duration on i June, 1908, fig. 5, which was very destructive of trees in the 
celebrated avenue of Bushy Park. With some assumptions the sacrifice of 
geopotential of the air during descent in such a squall as that of Kew could be 
calculated from the wind- velocity ; it would be several hundred gcodynamic 
metres. 

Other examples are to be found in the records of line-squalls and the 
troughs of cyclonic depressions, and the point which we wish to make here is 
that their natural indication is a steep slope on the isentropic surface in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the cyclonic centre or the localised atmospheric 
disturbance. 

CoiTUgntiotis in the isentrapic surface 

The explanation which we should give is that the polar air advances east 
by pushing its lower layers under the air of the warm front and forms the kind 
of cataract suggested in Forecasting Weather as representing the conditions at 
tlie trough with a surface-wind enhanced by downward convection. The 
Burface-'wind often takeS the form of a violent squall, and is in every way like 
the katabatic wind which forms a blizzard ; except that the slope down which it 
moves is that of an air-cushion instead of a mountain side. 

From the point of view of the isentropic surface the advance of polar air 
under the overworld may thus be represented ns tlie pushing forward of spurs 
of polar air from a plateau in tlie north, like the fingers of the hand from the 
palm, or the ridges and furrows of Norwegian fjords, and forming corrugations 
in the isentropic surface. From the principle already enunciated it follows that 
the mere fact of their moving southward tends to arrest any eastward motion 
that they may have and gives the corrugations a steep face on the eastern side. 

Thus in the language of the isentropic surface a succession of trough-lines 
would imply the passing of a succession of corrugations each with a steep slope 
on the eastern side, The dynamical conditions during the continuance of the 
squall might be analogous to those of the inner part of a small secondary where 
we might expect vigorous convection of wet air. 

If we use tlie isentropic surface with its successive corrugations as the 
surface upon which to draw the dynamical or thermodynamical lines we may 
take fig. 98 of vol. iii as a specimen representing the vigorous cyclonic 
depression of ii November, 19^1, a notable secondary in tlie perennial 
northern cyclone. 

Judging by the single example we find the centre of the depression to be 
a point near the edge of the steep slope of the corrugation of the isentropic 
surface of discontinuity pushing out from a plateau over the far north of 
Scotland and terminating in a tongue off the south of Ireland. 

On this surface the isobars, which are also isotherms and isosteres, are not 
circular or even closed ; they also are fingers pointing soutliward with sharply 
curved ends just passing round the centre. A finger or thumb of the opposite 
kind is pushed out at the foot of the slope by the warm front on wliich the 
lowest thermodynamic line has also a sharp curvature the opposite way round. 
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This is a novel feature of cyclonic depressions; they have generally been 
regarded as symmetrical with regard to the centre, but clearly that is not so in 
respect of entropy. There may be symmetry in a west to east section but the 
south to north section makes no suggestion of that kind. 

The relative inotim 

The diagram of fig. 79 is intended to represent the boundary line of the 
undeiworld of the northern hemisphere which is very deeply indented on 
account of the distribution of land into two continents with intervening oceans. 


Fig. 79. Approximate boundary of the under- 
world on 5 February and 25 July, 1930, being 
the line of separation between polai’ air and 
equatorial air hidicated by the isentropic line 
of 10*5 million Q,g,8 units; with the lines of 
outflow of polar air from and inflow of 
equatorial air to the polar regloiis suggested 
by F. M. Exnor for 23 February, 1914, plain 
lines, and 2 Marcli, 1914, wavy lines. 

The line of lO’O million c,g,3 units on 
5 February, 1930, is given in broken line for 
the contrast between land and sea. 


We may expect that 011 a circumpolar chart an isentropic surface will mark 
a line of discontinuity between the ovcrworld and the underworld, with 
corrugations like those in fig. 79 for lo-o c, g, s in February and 10*5 
in July. On that surface with that boundary the air of the overworld in its 
revolution round the pole will be passing. The underworld of polar air will be 
affected by the distribution of pressure of the overworld but will have an 
independent scheme of motion. The upper air of the overworld will be passing 
over the corrugations of the underworld and tlie indentation of the surface of 
separation will appear as waves in the barograms of those stations over which 
the dual system passes. 

Where the slope of the passing isentropic surface is steep, secondaries may 
be established. 

The southern hemisphere 

In the southern hemisphere the arrangement is simpler beyond latitude 40° 
because there is a free ocean surface between that latitude and the Antarctic 
land and ice about latitude 70°, except for the projection of South America 
to latitude 50°. 

The discontinuity boundary will be an indented line somewhere between 
40° and 60°. The concentration of the high land round the south pole gives 
unity to the shape of the upper surface of the underworld ; the corrugations 
should be defined by the intermittent downward streams of cold air. 
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The revolution of the overworld, the primary cyclone of the soutliem 
hemisphere, over the underworld is not eo much disturbed by large secondaries 
and the alternations of pressure at the surface will be more regular. Whether 
these correspond with the waves of pressure described by Dr Simpson in his 
account of the meteorology of the Antarctic regions may perhaps be determined 
by subsequent observations. We have already indicated in vol. ii, p. 372, a 
sequence of pressure-changes passing round the hemisphere in 38 days. 

The elusive vortex 

A horizontal section at sea-level will cut the separating surface and show 
sea-level isobars belonging in part to the one layer and in part to the other, an 
unhomogeneous arrangement to which attention is called in maps of the 
Norwegian type. But the section may be called an unnatural one ns compared 
with the natural one which keeps to the dividing isentropic surface and shows 
the isobars as thereon represented in fig. 98, vol. iii. There apparently tlie 
depression may be a region of sharp curvature but it has no centre. The 
isobars show no circular form, but as Uiey are also isotherms and lines of equal 
density they give the simplest representation of the structure. The 'Tm- 
naturalnesa" of a horizontal section is apparent in the sudden transition from 
warm to cold, north of cyclonic centres, in tlie trajectories of air which are 
shown in The Life-history of Surface Air-currents, 

We have still much to learn about maps on Isentropic surfaces before we 
can use them with the facility to which we have become accustomed with 
aea-level maps, and it will indeed be a surprising result if the column of 
revolving fluid with circular isobars which used to represent the cyclonic 
depression of middle latitudes — a cyclic form which has been hunted 
assiduously for more than a hundred years— turns out to be a mirage after all, 
a picturesque physical integration of the distribution of pressure at all levels. 
Stranger things than that have happened in the history of science, and we 
leave the future in the hands of the reader, confident that there is yet much to 
learn and much to enjoy in the learning. 
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At the end of vol. n "Wc cited a aeries of articles, forty-five in number, 
as “pegs upon which to hang or centres round which may be grouped, the 
conclusions of observation, experiment or reasoning as they occur.” 

As die result of tlie experience derived from the writing of the subsequent 
volumes we supplement the series of forty-five articles with the following : 

ARTICLE 46. - The causes of weather. The operadve agencies which arc 
responsible for tlie changes in the atmosphere connoted by “weather” are: 

1. Radiation acting through entropy. Only that part of the energy of 
solar or terrestrial radiation which is “entropised” by absorption, and thereby 
becomes subject to the second law of thermodynamics as well as the first law, 
is available for causing motion in the atmosphere. In that respect there is an 
essential difference between the energy of radiation and that of gravitation. 

2. Gravitation acting through geopotendal. It is geopotendal which 
controls the slope-effect and the downward convection of cooled air. 

3. Water-vapour acting through latency. It is the latent heat of the vapour 
of water which supplies the driving-power of the vigorous upward motion of 
penetrative convection. 

4. The earth’s rotation with gravity acting through conservation pf 
angular momentum, (i) geostrophic or (ii) cyclostrophic. 

(i) Geostrophic — it is the displacement of 0 body of air polewards or 
equatonvards that is the chief cause of west or east modon ; and 

(ii) Cyclostrophic — tlic high velocities of hurricanes and tornadoes are 
related to the convergence of rotating rings of air, 

5. Friction as a modifying influence, acting through turbulence. It is 
turbulence which is the cliicf factor in the restraint of winds within normal 
limits. 

ARTICLE 47. The r 6 le of entropy in relation to ah'-motion. It is inadvisable 
to assume that the motion of air represented by the wind is horizontal because 
the instrument used to measure the wind records only the horizontal com- 
ponent. 

Apart from penetrative convection due to the excess or defect of the entropy 
of a parcel of air above or below that of its environment, the motion of air is 
confined to an iscntropic surface which may be horizontal or vertical or at any 
inclination to tlie horizon. It is a mistake to assume an isentropic surface to be 
horizontal. 

ARTICLE 48. Weather-mapping, The effective representation of the facts of 
weather requires the computation of the form of successive isentropic surfaces 
upon which the distribution of pressure, temperature and density is represented 
by a single family of lines. 
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The addition of the real wind-velocify at a number of points of observa- 
tion, if it were possible, would complete tlie effectiveness of the picture. 

ARTICLE 49. Presmre-gradieiit (1) the rSle of the earth's rotation. Apart 
from the influence of penetrative convection the gradient of pressure at any 
given level is controlled by tlie earth’s rotation acting through the uncom- 
pensated component of horizontal velocity. 

The force W — 2aj Fp sin ^ is always in operation at any level for re- 
establishment at that level of the condition hh zcoVp sin 0 = 0, and air is 
transported up or down the gradient to secure the adjustment. 

ARTICLE 50. Pressme-gradient (2) the rSle of toaier-vapour. Water-vapour is 
the agency by which the entropy of air is increased locally to such an extent as 
to produce penetrative convection of air that may carry hundreds of thousands 
of millions of tons of air from the lowest levek to the highest attainable by 
convection in the circumstances indicated on a tephigram of the condition 
of the environment. 

The ultimate limit of penetrative convection due to water-vapour is the 
tropopause. 

ARTICLE 51. Discontinuity, In order to produce penetrative convection 
tliere must necessarily be discontinuity between the ascending air and its 
environment, which may be provided by tlie juxtaposition of masses of air of 
different life-history and consequently different composition. 

ARTICLE 52. The dumping of refuse air. Penetrative convection implies the 
delivery of hundreds of millions of tons of air into the upper layers of the 
atmosphere which has to be carried away by the currents of the upper layers. 
The method of distribution of the air to the layers which carry it away is not 
yet determined by observation. 

ARTICLE 53. Revolving fluid. The motion of the air at some one level in a 
cyclonic depression will approximate to that of a disc of revolving air, and,- 
with the assistance of the earth’s rotation, even a vertical column of revolving 
air extending from the ground through the canopy to the stratosphere, is 
possible but not inevitable. 

The development requires the extension of convection of saturated air to 
the tropopause and its maintenance requires a discontinuity between the air 
which is to be convected (whether from the surface or elsewhere) and its 
environment. 

Every cyclonic depression with closed isobars represents an endeavour, 
not always successful, to develop a revolving column in the overworld. 
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article 54. The remit of the operations. The atmospheric motion aa 
produced and controlled by the operating agencies may be generalised aa 
follows : 

In the upper air: 

1. The equatorial waist-band between the tropics witli doldrum em- 
broidery. 

2. The northern and southern primary cyclones from lat. 35® north or 
south. 

At sea-level : 

3. The quasi-permanent oceanic secondaries of fig. 76 — representing the 
excavation of 2 billion tons. 

4. The casual tertlaries (ordinary cyclonic depressions that travel), 

I billion tons. 

5. The occasional quaternaries, tropical revolving storms, sub-tropical 
tornadoes and other small revolving systems, less than 100 million tons, 
and sometimes leas than i million tons. 

6. Eddies due to friction at the surface. 

ARTICLE 55. The energy of horusonial atmospheric motion. By an easy 
formula if we take as unit of energy N, 162,500 kilowatt-hours, the energy 
of horizontal motion of the air in a slab at any level zoom thick lying 
on a square between a pair of isobars witlzout curvature 5 mb apart is 
N cosec® ^/p. 

Air-currents horizontal or inclined, not centres, are the working agents 
of the atmospheric polity. 

ARTICLE 56. A venturesome proposition. Upper cloud-layers mark more 
probably an isentropic surface at which condensation of water-vapour has 
begun than the effect of turbulence in a horizontal surface between two layers 
with relative motion. 

ARTICLE A*. An unsolved problem. Motion of the atmosphere for which an 
explanation is asked is : 

(1) A north wind or a south wind of 40 m/sec at the level of 8000 metres. 


The motions of tlie atmosphere are controlled by the changes of entropy 
caused by solar and terrestrial radiation but what we call heat remains one of 
the mysteries of the universe. 

It will indeed be interesting if the representation of the dynamical universe 
as the result of deformations ofaspace-timecontinuum should have its humble 
counterpart in the representation of the dynamics of the atmosphere as the 
result of deformations of an entropy-temperature continuum. 



Two Voices are there; one ia of the Sea, 
One of the Mountains; each a mighty voice. 
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Theory of Heat, 323 
viscosity, 58, 66 
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Mixing of air, ascent caused by, 62, 63 
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SCO flho Angular momentum 
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Occlusion, 285, 280, 314, 339 
Okada, T,, 3-cup anemometer, 28 
Orographic features, effect on nir-motion, 58, 
S7, 146-7, 157 - 8 . 160, 17s, a 3 o(ft 8 ». 
57-8) 
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ctFcet on iBobnra, 117-20, 222 
Oacillationa, liorizontiil In air-flow, 73-5 
periodic in wind-velocity, 160 
vortical, with pilot-hniloons, 159 
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326-7 (figs, 76-7), 334-6 
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Paths of air, see Tmloctoriea 
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Peppier, W., VertikalbSon, iGo 
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bibliography of data, 161, 187 
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Polar front, 285-93) 326 (fig. 76) 

relation to underworld and ovcrworld, 288, 

.3.17, 340 
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.*42 
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Potsdam, diurnal variation of wind, 98 
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Pressure, accuracy of data, 91, 208 
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algebraical expression, 47 
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23, 36. 240. 299, 329 
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274-S 
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1 17 

dominance of the stratosphere, 194—5, 202, 
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minor fluctuations, 376 (fig, 72) 
relation with temperature m the upper air, 
121, 183, ip4-5, 202-3, 307 
aea-lovcl or station-level, 293, 331 
seasonal variation, 329 
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variations duo to wave-motion, 65 
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233-4 
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parison with observation, 242-5 (figs. 
62-3), 262-3 (fig. 67), 272 
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classification of types, 284 
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2 i6 
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30S-6 
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discontinuity, 78, 117-20 
diurnal variation of gradient, 96 
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(fig- 17) 
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effect on cloud, 153 
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slope-effect, 227-5, 
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production by wave-motion, 63 
seasonal variation, 321, 330-1 
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revolving fluid, 252-^, 279, 310, 311 
Reboulj G., diurnal variation of wind, 98 
Refraction of isobars, 117-ao 
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n . 
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pressure-distribution, 233-4, 340-3,255. 

270-1 -r T o. JO, 
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(figa. 69-70) •' 
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Refolds number, 12, 16, 25, 26, 66 
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Robinson, J T. R anemometer, 28, 02-1 
Rosaby^ C. G., turbulence, 66-72, 140 
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67-8, 82, 87-yo 
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effect on pressuro-gmdient, 303, 344 
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Rouch, J., diurnni vnrlntion of wind, 98 
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z6 

Austaiischf 69 
cddy-viscosityj 140, 141 
structure of wind, 159 
Schuster, Sir Artluir, bnlloon-nsconts, 323 
Scilly, anemogram, 52 (fig. 6) 
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Scrase, F. J., size of eddies, 144-5 
Scud, formation by cddy-motlon, 154 
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circulation, 328-31 
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formotion by rain, 258^ 306 
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travel, 315 

see also Cyclonic dopressione 
Sen, S. N., wind and prosauro-gradlcnl* 
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, (fig- 3 ) 
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Siemens, W., Erhalm,n dor KrafL 56, 58 
Simpson, G. C., Beaufort scale, 94-5 
heat-flow and radiation, 334 


pressure-waves, 342 
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okm-friction, 25 (fig. i) 

Slope-effect, 33a, 339 
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Solid rotation, see Revolving fluid 
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South Farnborough, variation of wind with 
. 124 (fig. 23) 
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bouthport, anemogram, 31 (fig. 4) 
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refraction of isobars, 119 (fig. 22) 

Sphere, resistance to moving air, 23, 36-7 
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vitality, sa-4. 81 , ^5-7> 309-io> 337-9 

see also Revolving fluid 
Spiml of turbulence, 135-9 (fig- 27), 143-4 
Sprung, A,, LoIo-bnch, 75, 293 
Squnll-linc, 286, 287 
convection, 291-2 
Squnlla, 159-60, 339-40 
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Stevenson, 1 ,, wind, 68, 140 
Stokes, Sir Gcorgo, cup-nncnionictcr, 28 
fall of water-drops, 27 
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(figs. 62-5), 264-74 (figs, 68-70) 
Storms, energy of, 294-7 
Stratification of the ntinosplicrc, 58-61, 192, 
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Stratosphere, in control of surface-pressure, 
194-S, 202, ao6 
mixing of air in, 185 

variation of wind with height, 183-5 (fig, 
45). 204-5 

wind-direction, 314-S 
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(fig. 51), 221, 223 (fig. 53i) 
map for 10 Sept. 1903, 268 (fig. 69) 
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Stroiff-Uccker, R., Fdhn winds, 156 
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Surface-tension, ns an operative force, 4, 6 
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POSTSCRIPT 


One of the conclusione from tlie perusal of this volume seems to be that there 
is no fundamental principle for the sequence of wind and weather at nil 
comparable with that of gravitation for the motion of the heavenly bodies 
and no picture of atmospheric motion comparable with Kepler’s ellipses. 

Mathematical computation is not by any means lacking but the best esti- 
mates of the prospects for to-morrow are based upon practical experience in 
the interpretation of weather-charts with an abundance of detail of past and 
present weather, not directly on numerical calculation. Even in the writings 
of comparatively successful forecasters one may find vague dissatisfaction 
with the position of the subject which one does not expect from successful 
exponents of a science and does not find in the other sciences. 

The subject is perhaps unfortunate in having to submit the anticipations 
of its theory to the unavoidable check of practical experience of weather. No 
doubt wireless publicity has some disadvantages from the point of view of 
the advancement of science. A daily issue of tlie reasons for yesterday’s 
happening might be a more direct avenue for the improvement of natural 
knowledge than a daily anticipation of to-morrow’s weather. Scientific pro- 
gress is mostly a matter of careful elaboration behind the scenes, 

Sooner or later meteorologists must find an explanation of the origin of tlic 
general sense of dissatisfaction with, and disinclination for that part of the 
subject which is generally regarded as a first charge on the resources of the 
science. The author may be forgiven for indicating the contribution to the 
general theory of wind and weather which the reading of the proof-sheets of 
this volume has suggested and which was expressed in letters to Nature on 
June 27 and August 8. 

For reasons which are set out tentatively in Chapters xi and xii it would 
appear that the lack of a successful theory may be due to the dominance of 
the idea of the depression and the anticyclone as the coiUrolliiig agents of 
atmospheric changes, with an associated theory which explains the wind as 
derived from the distribution of pressure — such dominance relegates to n 
position of insignificance the main currents of the atmosphere which lie 
between the centres of depression and the anticyclones — the most notable 
e^mples of geostrophic wind-carrying energy which requires milliona of 
kilowatt-hours for its expression. 

Instead of looking to the centres of high pressure and low pressure as 
controlling powers Chapter xi proposes to regard them as created by the 
distribution of the geostrophic currents hitherto disregarded. 

This paradoxical view may perhaps be more easily tolerated if we recall 
other examples of a certain habit of nature perverting her apparent intentions 
and outwitting the unwary meteorologist. The natural object of the air-flow 
towards the centre of a depression would bfe, prima facie, to fill it up ; but tlie 
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fiir finds its store of water-vapour used to maintain and intensify what it set 
out to destroy (Vol. iv, p. 286). La lune mange les nuages because I039 of heat 
by radiation is made by natural descent to give a rise of temperature (Vol. iii, 
p. 346) and, per contra, le soleil ne mange pas les nuages when added warmth 
lifts the cloud and consequently means more water (Vol. rii, p. 189). In every 
department of physics except meteorology pressure is a typical store of 
potential energy; but In meteorology, as there can be no ‘.'buying" of air 
but only “borrowing," the net result is nugatory (Vol. iv, p, 299). 

If we cannot rely upon the distribution of pressure other means must be 
found for tracing the winds to their ultimate cause which cannot be other 
than solar and terrestrial radiation, gravity and the earth^a rotation. The 
expression of their effect is kinetic energy. And if we inquire what that energy 
amounts to, relying on the geostrophic relation for the horizontal component, 
we can refer to the maps of the distribution of pressure at various levels with 
the undci-atanding that there may be also a vertical component, and indeed 
the three components, W to K, S to N and vertical are all of independent 
meteorological significance. 

The horizontal energy is indicated by the distribution of pressure. We have 
given (p. 345) 162500 coaec®^//> kilowatt-hours as the energy of a slab of air 
100 metres thick contained within a square between consecutive isobars with 
interval. 

Local radiation (solar and terrestrial) will alter the entropy of any parcel of 
air and consequently change the position to which the parcel is entitled— 
thence a change of level of the air with its acquired energy. Loss of heat by 
radiation from air or ground must be generally characteristic of the polar as 
compared with the subtropical regions (figs. 76-7) and the vertical displace- 
ment of moving air thus involved implies cross winds at all levels, leading to 
surface-winds with the energy of S to N components as well as that of W to E. 

The normal values of these components may be inferred from the oval 
shapes of the circumpolar isobars of Vol. ii, fi^. 164 to 172. Wlierc tliose 
isobars cut the lines of latitude there must be superposed N to S components 
of energy for isobars leading /row the pole, and S to N components for those 
leading towards the pole. 'I’lie flow is not necessarily confined to the position 
indicated in the normal, whicii docs however indicate a region of maximum 
intensity or maximum frequency. 

Signs of superposed vertical displacement arc already obvious. Clouds 
about sunset often dissolve into thin air as they travel and rain is often in- 
tensified after long solarisntion. The horizontal energy goes with the descending 
or ascending air. 

Herein would seem to Ho a foundation for a workable hypothesis of a theory 
of winds on the basis of energy which may be developed when our knowledge 
of solar and terrestrial radiation can be successfully “broken in" to harness. 
In a very real sense the credit of the science of meteorology seems to rest 
upon deciphering the signs of the local peculiarities of the distribution of 
effective radiation. 
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air-mass and solar altitude, lii I 3 i 
adiabatics of saturated air, co-ordinated 
values of pressure and temperature, 
III 249-51 

entropy from pressure and temperature, 

ni 371-S 


Other tables 

entropy along lines of equal pressuro, 
volume and water-content, ni 248 
heights of level surfaces, ii 260, 410 
rndTation outside the atmosphere, il 4; 
in 1 14; insolation, iii 56; twilight, 
III 80 

radiation from a black body, ii 7; III 
104, -145, IS3 

virtual temperature, in 240 
wind from pressure-gradient and curva- 
ture, iv 86; separation of lines of 
flow in solenoidal wind-charts, iv 

213 

Graphs, etc, for computers 
geostropiiic scales, ll 214, 220; iv 82-6 
nomogram for dew-point, i 369 
relative Immidity from wet and dry bulb, 

I 199 

Mathematical auxiliaries 

Relation of logarithmic change to periodic 
change, lli 7 

Spiral, n xxvil; stream-function, 11 
xxxvi; vector, 11 xxxviii; vector- 
notation, IV 135 

Dimensional equations and dynamical 
similarity, iv 13-20 

Revolving fluid, iv chaps, rx and x; 
vortex, II xxxviii 

Equations of physical structure and of 
motion, see C. 3 and D. 4 

Axioms and lotos 

Preliminary statement, il 405-24; re- 
vision and additions, rv 343-5 


6. The urge of utility 

Weather of the sea, i 174 

Weather-predictions, ancient exnmplea 
and traditional practice, i 10, 98- 
108 

Guides for prediction: Shepherd of 
Banbury's rules, i 108-11; Fitz- 
Roy’s rules for the barometer, 

I 149-53 

Forecasting and gale-warning by weatlier- 
maps 

History, i 8-10, 287, 2^9, 302-12 

Extension to the nemisphere and tho 
world, I 287; II 341 - 3 ) 355; IV 
383-4 

Cyclones and anticyclones, il 377-83 5 
IV chap. XI 

Fronts, clouds and anticyclones, ll 383- 
8; IV 284-93 

The inaufiicJency of aeo-level maps, ill 
359 - 6 ^; IV 207-8, 203, 321-3 

Practical importance of broadcasting, 
IV 283-4 

Prospect for the future, i 169-70; IV 
chap, XU 

The mathematical programme, Bjerknes 
and Richardson, iv 219 
Other avenues of approach; solar ob- 
servations, I 308, 230; III 69, 188-0 : 
cloud-forms, ill 355; atmospheric 
polarisation, ni 74; swell, iii 18 
Long period prediction, by correlotion 
and periodicity, i 114, 169-70; il 
319) 3*5) 3*7-8) 33O) 333 
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Other opplicatiofifi of meteorological data 
Climate and Its fluctuations, i 84-97 
Material for history, ii 292-340 
Agriculture and hygiene, importance of 
weather in civilisation, l i-ii, 93; 
relation to the cycle of the acasona, 
I 56-9 ; weather.and crops, i 276-8 ; 
phenology, 11 xxxiii 
Special data, accumulated tempom- 
ture, n 48-51; radiation as a 
climatic factor, ill 152; ultra- 
violet mdiatlon, ill 177-0 
Navigation, marine: marine charts, 1 
166, 287, 292-3; Ice-charts, 11 
15-20; fog-charts, II 14a; Ben- 
temperatures, II 51-3, 88-95 


Navigation, aerial: 

commorcial altimeters, ii xx; in 297; 
TouBsalnt^ III 288 

Turbulence m the foot of the struc- 
ture, IV chaps, ni, IV, V 
Variation of wind with height, iv chap, 
VI 

ViBibllity, I 19; II 43, 166-8; fog, I 
29-41, zii; n 140-4; in 201, 341- 
S; relation to turbulence, iv 150 
Bumps, squalls and gusts, iv 143-60, 
206; gliding, IV 229-30 
Vertical velocity, iv 171 
Relation of airships to stmtificatioa: 

fish or bird, iv 60, 77, 212-3 
Effect of coast-line, iv 119 


B. EARTH, SEA AND SKY 


I , Geography 

Rotation, shape and dimensions of the 
earth, 1 44, 221; n xxx, 9; gcoidnl 
slope, III 296-7; IV 5; geometrical 
horizon, in 57 

Tcrreatrial gravity, ii xl, 9, 410; iv 5 
geopotcntial, ii xx-xxi, xxix, 122-3, ai5 ; 
IV 45 ; representation on tephlgmm, 
in 295-300; IV 228} tompomture- 
equivnlcnt, iv 2i ; hcightB of level 
surfaces, n 260, 410 

Maps and mapping, Hnlloy, i asS'-p; 
Humbolcft, I aCo-i ; projections, 1 
262-3; II 9-10; iaogrnms, i 260; n 
xxxi; for tomperntui'c, ii 46; for 
humidity, li 134 

Orographic features, contours, 11 9-1 SJ 
mountains, ii 12; effect on climate, 
see C. a 

Ice and icebergs, i 292-3; ii 10-12, 15- 
20; III 105-6 
snow-lino, ii zi, 12 

Arctic and Antarctic, relative magni- 
tudes, II 9. 254; height of Ant- 
urctic, 11 2015 cloud, n 154; con- 
trast with Egypt, II 155) foR, II 144; 

S olar temperatures, II 45, 60-1, 70, 
5; in 167; upper air, tt, 11 86-7, 
loi-z; mo, II 218-9, 230-1, 261; 
wind and cloud-motion, 11 24s, 247, 
2S3“5) a66; vapour-pressure, 11 
136; cyclonic centres, ii 365-8 
Ocean currents, 11 20 

2. Sea-temperatures and earth-temperatures 

Sea, II 46, SI-3, 84, 88-95, 248, 250, 317- 
8; III 191 
Earth, 11 53-6 

3, Volcanoes and earthquakes 

Geographical and chronologlcnl distribu- 
tion, II 21-S 

Effect on meteorologlcDl elements, i 278; 
HI 126-9 

4, Measurement of time 

The Zodiac and the kalendar, I 44-62 
Solar and sidereal day, i 44 
Time-keeping, mean time and zone time, 
I 177-82 


5. Solar relations, ii 1-8 

The sun: temperature, lii 113, 14s; mto 
of loss of mass, iii 206 
Solar " constant,’ ’ of radiation, i 238, 244 ; 
II I, 6; III 103, 107, iiS-6. 148; 
relation with other elements, 11 
336; III 188-9 

Solar radiation outside the atmosphere, 

II 3-s; HI 113-4 

Sunspots, I 114, 272, 277, a?^) 283-6; 11 
6-7. 308, 313, 3*1. 33a. 336-40 
Solnr spectrum, iii 104, 145-9, 153 ; 

ultra-violet, iii 177-8 
Solar prominences, ir 313, 323 
Earth's orbit, ii i ; remtion to radiation, 

Solnr rac^ation, see D. 1 

6 . Cosmicai relations 

Terrestrial radiation, iii 158-70 
Planetary albedos, III 142-4; clouds on 
Jupiter, 11 169-71 

Shape or tho sky, Til 69-70; colour, sea 
D, 1 

Meteors, II 35, 38; HI 48; JV 2065 mo- 
teorltea, ill 30 

Lunar cycles, li 318-9; lunar weather- 
loro, I 107-8 

Jupiter and Saturn, periodicity, ii 318 
A new astrology, i 114 
Zodincnl light, iii loi 

7. Terrestrial magnetism and aurora 

Terrestrial magnetism, i 182, 251-3; ii 
24-6; HI lor 

Aurora, Ii 25-8, 35, 37» *9*) 3131 HI 
100-2 

spectrum, the green lino, ii 27, 35, 37-8 ; 

III 102 

relation to other phenomena, ii 32; 
HI 185 


iLi 


8, Eiectricity: geographical aspect 

Electricity of flno weather, 

typlcnl electric field, III 362 

Thundor-frequoncy and dlstnbutlon, 
3i-3;nij39o , 

Atmospherics (strays), i 234, 24' 
xxxvl, 29, 34, 371; Hoav 
Kennolly layer, 11 35, 38 


3-41 
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C. THE ATMOSPHERE AS WE FIND IT 


j. Dlmenaions and compoaiClon 

Maas, II 9; equivalent height, 11 xxx, 412 
Composition : 

of the general mass, ii 35-44 

at the confines, 11 36-8; 111 102, 182, 

341-a 

permanent gnaes, ll 35 
water-vapour , and water-globules, 11 
38-9; in 74, 84, 331-4*; in cloud, 

II 145 ; percentage in highest layers, 
in 182; colloidal behaviour, iii 332, 

341.352 

ice-particlea, in 86, 94-100 

ozone, I 243-4; II 35, 38; 111 150. 182-7, 

351 

dust, smoke end hygroscopic nuclei, 11 
xxxii, 39-44'. Hi 74. 3*7-3i, 333’. 
instruments, i 245-6; effect on 
solar radiation, ill 125-9; electri- 
fication, in 340-2, 358-9, 370-3. 

, 376 . . . 

ions and ionisation, l 250, 323; iii 
361-2, 389 

2, Specification of physical conditions for meteoro- 
logical purposes 

(For the sake of brevity tlie following sym- 
bols (some of them international) are used to 
indicate the meteorological elements to which 
tables or diagrams refer, viz.: # rainfall, 

^ snow, = fog, wind, / gale, T thunder, 

O cloud-amount, ^ dew-point, T relative 
humidity, mb pressure, q vapour-pressure, 
p density, tt temperature, 2 height, .B Beaufort 
number, V wind-velocity, P thrust per unit 
ereajB entropy,) 

The postage of events 
Notable days : 

1878 Mar. 24, line-squall, ii 393; 1879 
July 30-Aug, 3, weather-sequence, 

II 376: 1900 July 27, thunder at 
Oxford, n 390; 1900 Dec. 30-31, 
secondary (with trajectories), II 
38a; 1008 July 12, microbarogroms, 

IV 270; July 27-29, synchronous 
soundings, u 108, iv 179; 1909 
June 2-3 and 1910 Mar. 18-19, 
hourly soundings, 11 no; 1913 Oct. 

17, S. Wales tornado, n 359, iv 
aoi; 1914, Aug, 14-15, embroidery, 

II 391; 191^ Oct, 19, charts of 
stream-function, iv 212; 1923 July 
5-6, energy of thunder-weadier, 

III 284: 1925 Feb. 23-Mar, 23, 
round the world, iv 281 1 1927 Mar. 

25, breaking-waves in air, ill 27 

Synoptic weather-charts : 

1783 Mar. 6,1 299 ; 1 852 Oct. 31 , Nov. 1 1 , 

12, 13, 1 304 (balloon-ascent Nov. 

10, I 266); 1859 Mar. 16, 1 310; 
1861, Jan. 16, 1307; 186 [3] Aug. 5, 

1 309; 1901 Nov. 12, II 380, 405; 

III 311, on an isentropic-suriace, 

III 262; 1902 Mar. 24, II 380; 
1903 Sept, 10, n 380, IV 244, 264,, 

( t«it 


268-9, 289; 1915 Nov. 12, II 380; 
1916 Oct. 10-12, I 15a; 1918 Aug. 
16. IV 118 (clouds, IV inaet); 19*3. 
Feu. 14 (for tho world), ll 34*"*3 j 
wth tophigram Woodstock, ill 
291 ; 1929 I^b. 28, III 400-1 ; 1930 
Feb. 5, July 25, Dec. 30, boundary 
of underworld, rv 326, 341 
Inset in anemogrnma, iv 30-5; 1907 
Jan. 6-7; 1908 Mar. i> Mar. 3-4. 
April 27-28, Juno 1-2; 1909 

Mar. i; 1921 Nov. 6; 1930 Jfln, 
12-ip 

Autographic records, l 305; ii 376, 393-5. 
IH 27; mb, II 354; in cyclonic de- 
pressions, tornadoes and tropicol 
storms, II 350, 359 ; iv 275-6 ; m 
29; IV 30-5, 14s, 146; embroidery, 
n 390-5; IV 276; tt and radiation, 
lu i9*-S 

Consecutive values, weekly, ll 49-51. 
304; monthly, ii 296-8; quarterly, 
n 300-3 ; sudden foils of tem- 
perature, UiS.A., II 377 
Local winds: land and sea-breezes, kata- 
batic winds, fbhn and chinook, 
Mediterranean winds, etc., i 28; 

II jcxxi, 255-6; III xxvil, 318-ai, 
403 ; IV, 93i 96, 107, 1 17. 339 

Upper nir: synchronous soundings over 
the British Isles, ii 107-9 ;liypso- 
chrono-isoplcths. i 268; Ii 
IV 216; clouds, form nnd position, 
Plates T 208; IV 152 

Means, noriiiols nnd extremes, climatic tables, 

I 29-43, 62 

Geographical distribution; 

Charts; 

hemispheres; surface •, ii 178-203; 
T, 11 30-1 

sen-level, tt (air), 11 58-87, (sen), li 
88-95 ; ^,11130-3 ; mb,n 214-41 ; 
.-*,11 244-7 ;l8annkntnbar«,n 370-a 
upper levels, Ci, li 145-71; mb 
(2000m.). II 264, (4000 m.), Ti 259" 
61,265, (0000m.), n 265, (8000 m,), 

II 262; (0-8000 m,), IT 263 
Mollweide's globe, •, mb, iii 

414-9 

local charts: the ancient world, •, l 
23; mb. I 26; the N. Atlantic, tt 
(sea and air), 11 52-3; =, U.S.A, 
and North Atlantic, ii 142; intor- 
tropical regions, mb — I 259; II 
242, 248, 250, (Halley) i 2591 
estimates of • over the sea, ll 
i7S“7i 204; Indian monsoon, rv 
222-4 

Vertical aections (elevation or profilo), 
models; 

pole to pple: max, vapour-content nnd 
cloud-heights, ii 138; tt and E, ii 
100, 116; III 252-3; equator to 
pole, tt (Humboldt), i 261 ; tt 
(upper air), ll 104-7; low pressure 
to high, n 1 18 
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Geographical distribution (coHf.) 

Tables nnd (jiagrems; 

Surface, tt at the poles, ii 45 : over the 
Mediterranean (sea and nir), 11 53 ; 
black bulb in India, iii 174; n-e- 
quency of ground-frost in D. Isles, 

III 175 ; # estimates over the bcr, 

II 174, 204; = over the globe, 11 
142-4; evaporation, ii 206-7; rob 

S. polar plateau, ii 261 j vormtion 
of mb along two parnllefe of lati- 
tude, 11 342 ; --"Arctic and Antarctic, 

II 245. 247 

Upper nir, tt. mb, p (S.E. England), 

II 96-7; tt over sen and land, 11 
101-3 ; unifoiTnity of tt at 20 kni. in 
tcphigrams, iii 286-7; H *47) 
266-75; mb at 8 km,, 11 20a; 
cloua-lieight, ii 146-53 
Extremes : tt, II 45, 54) 72-3» 82-3; high 
wet bulb, II 13^; • heavy ffllTa, 

11 179; ^ hurricane-gusts In B. 

Isles, II 352 

Effect of orographic features, 11 14-TSi 
on •, III 312; on cloud, iii 3iS; 

IV ii9i iS4i On isobars, iv 114-20 

Chronological variations (surface nnd 
upper nir) 

Diurnal; tt (surface) mean daily rnngo 
over the globe, 11 84-5; nt sen, 11 
84; in 191 ; method of computation 
of mean daily, 1 194; n 71; tt 
(upper nir), n 110-2; in 198; 

IT 164; •, II 173-4; --"(surface), 11 
a8o,28a-4;ni3i9;ivii6;--^(upper 
air), 11 282; IV 9O-8; mb (surface), 
n 281; in 341 T, It 29-31; poten- 
tial gradient, n 34 

Diurnal nnd seasonal : isopleth diagrams, 

I 267-S ; tt, I 267 ; n 84-s 5 T I 267 ; 

• , 1 267; II 173; sunshine, ii 
160-3; 1 267; 11 284; IV 97 

tables, tt, 11 Go-81 j^,n 154-6,158-9; 

<Ii II 1.15-7; mb, II 222-41 
Seasonal, for charts reoGcogrnphicnf dis- 
tribution): tt (surface) ii 47; mean 
seasonal range, ii 86-7; frequency of 
frost, in 17s, sen nnd air tt, II 52-3, 
88-gs; accumulated tt, ii 48; tt 
(bJnek bulb In India), in 174; tt 
(upper nir), ii 112-4, 1*8; tt and a 

of troponauso, ii 114; tt nnd 
(upper air India), ii 120-1; evopo- 
ratlon, 11 206-7; •» ” 48, 173, 
180-204; in 406^; • in relation 
to the general circulation, 11 285-7; 
sunshine, ii 48; ifc , n 157; s. 11 
142-4; mb (Arctic and /uitarctic), 

II 218-9,261: n 243-55; (trnde), 

II 277-8, 286; , II 35p : ^ (gco- 
Btrophic over N. Atlantic), ll 251- 
2; ^ (upper air), ii 270-6; cloud- 
height, II 152-3; cloud-motion, ii 
266-9; p (upper air), it 263, 415; 

T, II 30-1 ; weather in the equa- 
torial Atlantic, u 166-8; mathe- 
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matlcal analysis of seasonal varia- 
tion, II 317 

Long period: climatic indices, i 90; u 
306-7, 311 

records available, 11 292-8; #, 296-8 
glacial climatic periods, i 84 
chronological tables of salient events, 
II 308-11, 340 

the sequence of changes, il 292-340 
fluctuations of climate, i 90; Ti 306, 
311 , 315 ! in Dnniah waters, 11 340; 
variability in hiatoric times, I 04- 
97: possible causes of change, iii 
X26, 156, i8g 

periodicity, i 91; 11 307, 312-29 
correlation, 1 278-9; ll 329-40 

3. Structure and stratlflcBtlon 

Tho highest atmosphere, n 35; tv 205; 
luminous clouds, n 44; sound- 
reflecting layer, iii 48; ozone, iii 
182-7 

Pressure beyond 20 km., 11 35 
Diagrammatic representation of the 
stiucturc; trunk, limb and foot, iv 
chaps, ni-vi; polygraplis, i 264-5; 
II 86-7, 98; iv ennp. vr; tepm- 
orams, in 197-aoi, 280-95 
Stratification by lapsc-mto of tt. Inversion 
or countorlapse, ii xxxi, 98-g; iii 
201; IV 192; stratosphere, tropo- 
sphere, tropopatisc, li xxxvi, xxxvli, 
399-401; ui xxvii, 178-81; Buper- 
adiflbatlc lapso-mtes, il 54; III 305 ; 
uniformity of lapse-rate, ii 114; 
perturbations of the stratosphere, 

. Ill .V4-5 

Strati flea non by geopotcntial t real or 
nominal horizontal layers, 11 257-8, 
260: IV 2 i6| teo C. 2 
Stratiflcntlon by isobnric surfaces, etc., 
11 xxi ; IV 217 

Resilience to deformation of structure 
(Stability), iI xxxv, 400; iii 30, 

Stmtilfcntl^n by iscntropic surfaces, ni 
259-63; 302; IV 58-66, 192; dlB- 
contluuity in ntmosphoricBtructuro, 

II 3 fir, 386-7, 390 ) 397 . 406 - 7 , 423; 

III 28-31, 340-50; iv chap, xi; re- 
presentation uy profile, III 252-3; 

IV chap, vni ; Boparation of over- 
world nnd undorworld, ill 316-8, 
418-22; IV chaps. XT and xii 

Stratification Indicated by clouds, n 165; 

III 350, 354-S; IV 150 (Bod Inset) 
Correlation of mb nnd tt in horizontal 

surface, ll 334, 337> 343. 380, 419; 

IV 121, 307; standard deviations, 
11 iiij IV 104 

Empirical laws of structure, ndjustincnt 
of Laplace’s formula^ 202; 11 258, 
412; in 297, 320; Tousaaint, ill 
288; variation of with height, ii 
129; III 178; variation of ^ Egnoll- 
Clnyton, n aSo, 416, 420; iv 195, 
204; Hellmann, Archibald, Vettin, 
IV 124 
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4. General circulation, i 387-93; U 313-91; iv 
cliap, xii; relntion to distribution 
of temperature, iv chw. vii 

Buys Ballot’s law, relation of wind to dis- 
tribution of presaure, ii 313-4, ^43 > 
IV chaps, i-m 

Isobars at upper levels, n 357-6? 

General description: at the surtacc^ li 
243-56; normal air-currents at 'the 
surface and geostrophic winds In 
the upper air, n 377-80; circum- 
polar movement, n 37^, 373, 414; 
IV S3-4) 313-4. 3341 of flow 
of equatorial cirrus, H 368-9 

Daily nnd monthly charts in relation to 
normal, n 374-5 

Trajectories of air, n 344, 346; iv 380 

Centres of action, 1 379^0; lli 293-4, 

330-2, 335, 337-a 

Resilience or plasticity, in variations, n 

305-40 

Rainfall diatributlon in the circulation, 
II 285-7; local illustration from 
Nile supply, ii 275; convection or 
rainfall in relntion to dlvection and 
advection in the general circulation, 
m 398-433 

Flow of heal across circles of latitude, ill 
169 

Synthesis of the circulation from com- 
ponent parte: waist-band and dol- 
drums, II 242; IV 354-55 revolving 
canopy, antic;^clonic underworld, 
winter oceanic low, travelling 
secondaries, tertiariea, etc., iv 
chaps. XI, XII 

5, Local circulations, 1 293-302; ii 341-404; 

rv chaps, ix-xii; correlation with 
ozone, in 186, 351 

Analysis into advective and divcctlve in- 
fluence at the surface, ill 398-432; 
inflow, in 311; iv 286; outflow, ii 
341. 373. 403; tnyectories, ll 383; 
IV 244 

Anticyclone, i 312; II 373-4; iv 250-1, 

302-4 

Tropical revolving storms, I 293-303; 11 

348-53, 363-8 


Tornadoes, etc,, ii 356-63; haboobs, i 38, 
69-70 

Cyclonic depressions of the temperate 
zone, I 310; II 352; life-history, II 
387; stiTJcturo, iv 310-2; models, 
n 104-7, 388-90, 405; III 262; IV 
15-17, 256-61: entropy-relntlona, 
II 118-9; variability of density, 11 
419; tt (upper fllr), ii 119, 400; ill 
289; IV 198, 205 

Details of cyclonic areas, ii 376-835 iv 
chap. XI ; discontinuity, ii 381; in 
16; fronts, n 386-8; iv 385-7; 
ne-squnlls nnd ' embroidery, II 
390-5; fV 276; secondaries, il 38a, 
388 

Vertical extension, ii 372-3; iv 31a 

Analysis of local circulation into travelling 
cyclones nnd anticyclones: note on 
entltica that travel, ii 346-8; iv 53, 
81, 235, 309; general character of 
cyclone and anticyclone, ll 344-6; 
IV 250-2; now viewB, II 395-404; 
travel of depressions, ii 354-6, 
364-8, 372 ; IV 28 1 , 3 1 2-6 ; isanakota- 
bnrs. II 369-72; representation on 
aea-lovel maps, ill 400-1 ; reproaon- 
tation on isentropic surfaces, in 
262: IV 293, 321, 323; forecasting, 
iee A, 6 

Synthesis of structure, as wave-motloni 
n 433-4; in 31 ; as revolving fluid, 
n 405, 422; IV chaps, ix, x; na 
moving fronts, IV 284-93; circiiliir 
vortex, IV 297-9 

6. The magnitudes involved in the circulations 

Removal of air, li 341, 361-a, 403; III 
313; IV 276, 304 

Transfer from N to S hemiaphero, Tl 
213; m 413; IV 328 , , 

Energy, 11 129 ; in 212-5 , 3 la ; m relation 
to pressure-distribution, rv 299- 
500 

kinetic of the nonnnl circulation nnd 
local circulations, n 294; wastage, 
n 29 s; IV 59 
liability, in 280-5 


D. A THEATRE OF ENERG 

Meteorological laboratory, instruments, I 
234-53 

1, The display of energy 

Kinetic etfergy of air-morion, li 394 ; IV 294- 
7 ; relation to pressure-distribution, 
rv 299 

Electrical energy in the atmosphere, iii 356- 
97 ; lighdung and thunder, 111 556, 
374“93, 396; lightning-protecrion, 

III 393-4; lightrung-conductors, I 
347-8; ise ofio B, 8 

Wave-viotton, in 1-9, in 
Tidal waves, in lo-ii 
Gravity-waves in water, iii ii-a8; break- 
ing waves — atmospheric analogy, 

HI 27 
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Y- TRANSFORMA TIONS 

Gravity-waves in air, iii 27, 28-34; 
dlumal waves of pressure, III 34; 
evidence from cloud-structuro, ill 
350 

Sound-waves, ni 35-52; transmission., ill 
35-40; wnve-fronta, limits of audi- 
bility and zones of allcnco, in 41-50 
irreguiar transmission, ill 50-2 

Radiation, ir xxxiv 

Aether waves (electro-magnetic vibra- 
tionsb II xxvlil 

Optical effects, iii 4-7, 53-ioa 
refraction, n xxxiv; 111 67; rainbow, 
III 88-94; refraction and dlsperaloil 
in air, water, ice and glass, in 54-6; 
mirage, in 57-67 ; green ray, ill 67-8 

) 
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Radiation, optical effects (coHi.) 

reflexion and scattering, ni 70-80, 
150-a; daylight nna twilight, in 
78-80; coloui'8 of the sky and aun, 

II 43; HI 70-79, 80, I2S; poloriaa- 
tion, III 4, 73-4 

tlio effect of water-drops, diffraction; 
corona and glory, 11 xxiv; in 81-7; 
iridescence, in 85 
ice-crystals and linlocs, in 94-100 
aurora, ni loo-a 

obstruction of light by water-drops, 
HI 93 i dust, II 43-4 
Thermal effects, ni 103-70; relation to 
seasonal displacement of air, iv 

3 ?S, 331, . 

energy equivalents, i 61; in 103, 114 
energy spectrum, 1 240-3; in 104 
hcat-balnivcc of solar and terrestrial 
radiation, ii i, 7-8; m 105-8, 159, 
169, 181 

laws of emission and absorption, in 
108-13, 146-7 

energy from the sun, long wave and 
short wave radiation and absorp- 
tion. II SI ; in 113-53; effect of dust, 
12781111 136-9; the earth’s albedo, 
III 70, 142-A; albedo of cloud, iii 
i43i 19O1 34^ : of enow, in 144, 167 
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